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Mr.  B.  W.  TUCKER. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I have  to  announce  that  Mr. 
B.  W.  Tucker  has  agreed  to  assist  in  conducting  this  Magazine. 
Mr.  Tucker  is  well  known  personally  to  many  ornithologists 
and  more  widely  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  The  Handbook 
of  British  Birds  to  which  he  has  made  such  notable  contribu- 
tions, and  we  feel  sure  that  our  readers  will  welcome  his 
advent  to  our  staff.  H.F.W. 
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ALTERATIONS  TO  THE  BRITISH  LIST. 


BY 

H.  F.  WITHERBY. 


In  Volume  IV  of  The  Handbook  of  British  Birds,  which  is 
nearly  ready  for  publication,  a considerable  number  of  changes 
in  the  classification  and  nomenclature  of  the  waders  has 
been  adopted.  Reasons  for  these  changes  are  fully  given  in 
the  volume  itself  and  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  repeat  them 
in  detail  here.  The  chief  cause  of  our  having  made  these 
changes  has  been  that  after  a close  study  of  the  important 
original  researches  on  the  structure  and  osteology  of  these 
birds  by  Dr.  P.  R.  Lowe  (Ibis,  1931,  pp.  491-534  and  712-771) 
we  have  come  to  the  decision  that  in  the  main  the  conclusions 
reached  by  Dr.  Lowe  as  a consequence  of  these  researches, 
must  be  adopted.  The  more  important  of  these  are  the 
recognition  of  the  cranes  and  bustards  as  a sub-order  (Grues) 
of  the  great  order  of  waders  (Charadriiformes),  the  re-grouping 
of  the  typical  waders  (sub-order  Limicolae)  and  especially  the 
changes  made  in  certain  forms  which  Dr.  Lowe  shows  to  have 
definite  scolopacine  characters  rather  than  charadriine  as 
we  had  formerly  considered,  and  the  splitting  up  by  virtue 
of  osteological  differences  of  the  genus  Charadrius,  which  as 
constituted  in  the  Practical  Handbook  and  Hartert’s  Die 
Vogel  der  paldarktischen  Fauna  is  admittedly  unsatisfactory. 

The  changes  made  affect  the  order  in  which  the  birds 
appear  and  their  grouping  under  families  and  genera.  The 
actual  changes  of  names  are  as  follows  and  the  names  now 
adopted  will  be  used  in  this  Magazine  in  future  : 


Name  now  adopted. 

The  Dotterel 

Eudromias  morinellus  (L.) 

The  Caspian  Plover 

Eupoda  asiatica  asiatica 
(Pall.) 

The  Kentish  Plover 

Leucopolius  alexandrinus 
alexandrinus  (L.) 

The  Killdeer  Plover 

Oxyechus  vociferus  vociferus 
(L.) 

The  Southern  Golden  Plover 
Pluvialis  apricaria 
apricaria  (L.) 


Name  formerly  used. 
Charadrius  morinellus  L. 

Charadrius  asiaticus  asiaticus 

Pall. 

C haradrius  alexa nd rinus 
alexandrinus  L. 

Charadrius  vociferus  L. 


Charadrius  apricarius 
apricarius  L. 
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The  Northern  Golden  Plover 
Pluvialis  apricaria  altifrons 
(Brehm) 

The  American  Golden  Plover 
Pluvialis  dominica  dominica 
(Mull.) 

The  Asiatic  Golden  Plover 
Pluvialis  dominica  fulva  (Gm.) 


Charadrius  apricarius  altifrons 
Brehm 

Charadrius  dominions 
dominions  Mull. 

Charadrius  dominions  fidvus 
Gm. 


(The  above  are  divided  into  different  genera  as  a consequence 
of  Dr.  P.  R.  Lowe’s  researches.) 

The  Semi-palmated  Sandpiper 

Calidris  pusilla  (L.)  Ereunetes  pnsillus  pnsillus( L.) 

(We  do  not  consider  that  the  webbing  between  the  toes  in 
this  bird  provides  any  good  reason  for  its  being  separated 
from  the  genus  Calidris.) 

The  Terek  Sandpiper 

Xenus  cinereus  (Giild.)  Terekia  cinerea  (G.) 

(This  change  is  consequent  on  our  opinion  that  Xenus 
should  not  be  rejected  as  we  had  hitherto  done  on  account 
of  an  earlier  Xenos.) 

The  Common  Sandpiper 

Actitis  hypoleucos  (L.)  Tringa  hypoleucos  L. 

The  Spotted  Sandpiper 

Actitis  macularia  (L.)  Tringa  macular ia  L. 

(One  of  our  main  reasons  for  placing  these  in  another 
genus  is  on  account  of  the  totally  different  pattern  of  the 
nestlings  compared  with  other  species  of  Tringa.) 

The  Grey-rumped  Sandpiper 

Heteroscelus  incanus  brevipes  Tringa  incana  brevipes 
(Vieill.)  (Vieill.) 

(This  bird  we  consider  sufficiently  distinct,  both  in  adult 
and  nestling,  to  be  placed  in  another  genus.) 
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NOTES  ON  THE  HABITS  AND  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  THE  WHITE-TAILED  EAGLE  IN 
N.W.  ICELAND,  1939. 

BY 

E.  L.  ARNOLD  and  P.  I.  R.  MACLAREN. 

(Plate  i.) 

The  main  object  of  our  party  of  four,  which  spent  two 
months  of  1939  in  N.W.  Iceland,  was  to  photograph  the 
White-tailed  Eagle  ( Haliceetus  albicilla ) and  study  the 
distribution  of  this  bird.  Unfortunately  we  could  not  reach 
Iceland  before  the  end  of  June,  and  so  no  accurate  observa- 
tions of  incubation  and  fledging-periods  could  be  made.  Thus 
notes  on  types  of  nest,  food,  and  general  behaviour  of  adults 
and  young  form  the  basis  of  this  article.  No  place-names  are 
mentioned,  but  a map  showing  where  all  birds  were  seen  has 
been  deposited  at  the  Scott  Polar  Research  Institute, 
Cambridge. 

An  easily  accessible  nest,  referred  to  as  A,  was  found  on 
July  3rd,  soon  after  our  arrival  in  the  north-west.  The 
photographs  and  most  of  the  detailed  observations  were 
taken  here,  from  a sacking  hide  covered  with  stones  and 
plants.  It  was  erected  on  a rock  pinnacle  about  thirty-five 
feet  from  the  nest,  which  was  a mere  cup  in  another  grassy 
pinnacle.  Some  of  the  photographs  obtained  after  three 
weeks  hide-work  have  been  published  in  The  Times,  January 
20th,  1940,  and  in  Animal  and  Zoo  Magazine,  November, 
1939,  PP-  8-11.  The  proprietors  of  The  Times  have  kindly 
given  permission  for  two  of  their  photographs  to  be  included 
in  this  article. 

Later  the  two  authors  separated,  and  between  us  we 
covered  the  west  coast  from  IsafjarSardjup  to  Reykjavik. 
The  result  of  our  search  was  as  follows  : — 


Numbers. 


Occupied  nests 

With  two  young 
WTith  one  young 

Nests  with  fresh  feathers,  but  no  eggs 
or  young 

Pairs  seen,  apparently  not  breeding 
Pairs  reliably  reported,  but  not  seen 
Immature  birds  seen 


No.  in  each  No.  of  birds 
category.  seen. 

9 18  adults 

2 4 young 

7 7 young 

2 4 adults 

2 4 adults 

(7)  (14  adults) 

2 2 immature 


Total  seen  : 26  adults,  2 immature,  11  young.  Reported  : 
at  least  14  other  adults. 

A few  pairs  and  certainly  some  immature  birds  may  have 
been  missed  in  the  areas  searched,  but  as  far  as  can  be 
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White-tailed  Eagle 

The  female  lands  on  the  nest  with  empty  claws.  The  smaller  young  one  has  died. 
(. Photographed  by  C.  Mallabey.  Copyright  The  Times.) 
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ascertained,  only  one  doubtful  breeding  pair  and  a proportion 
of  the  immature  birds  are  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
island. 

In  1920  Nielsen  (1921)  enlisted  the  help  of  the  parish- 
governors  (Icel.  Hreppstjorar)  to  carry  out  a thorough  survey 


White-tailed  Eagle 

The  female  brings  food  to  the  young,  which  at  this  stage  show  a 
marked  difference  in  size. 

( Photographed  by  C.  Mallabey.) 

of  surviving  birds.  He  thought  then  that  there  were  eighteen, 
and  he  knew  of  three  pairs  breeding.  He  later  (1923)  wrote 
of  four  other  pairs  nesting  in  1920.  Further  reports  of  his 
(1926,  1927  and  1930)  show  that  from  1925  to  1929  the 
number  of  known  breeding  pairs  rose  from  three  to  six. 
Saemundsson  (1936)  knew  of  at  least  eight  nests  in  1934,  all 
in  districts  where  we  found  breeding  birds  in  1939.  He  also 
mentions  one  certain  and  one  doubtful  nest  in  the  south. 
One  of  these  belonged  to  the  doubtful  exception  mentioned 
above. 

Nests. 

Of  the  eleven  we  found,  six  were  on  grassy  knobs,  and  five 
in  small  caverns,  with  suitable  look-out  and  dozing  perches 
near  by.  Nearly  all  were  800  feet  or  more  above  sea-level, 
situated  in  the  steep  wall  above  the  sloping  scree,  which  is 
the  most  common  cliff  formation  on  the  west  coast.  It  was 
always  possible  to  approach  the  eyries,  but  only  in  two 
cases  were  the  actual  nests  easily  accessible.  Of  these,  one 
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was  at  A,  and  the  other  an  unusual  site  on  a small  cliff- 
promontory  sixty  feet  above  the  sea.  In  the  cavern  sites 
especially,  some  sticks  were  present,  but  everywhere  the 
supply  was  strictly  limited.  Some  grassy  sites  had  none. 
Seven  of  the  nests  were  at  the  heads  of  valleys,  and  four 
along  the  sides  of  fjords.  We  heard  on  two  occasions  of 
former  nests  on  small  islands.  Usually  some  distance  separated 
the  nests  ; the  two  nearest  were  in  adjoining  fjords,  about 
four  and  a half  miles  apart  in  a direct  line.  In  another  part 
we  found  three  nests  and  a fourth  pair  within  a radius  of 
seven  miles.  At  least  six  nests  were  in  full  sight  of  inhabited 
farms,  and  three  were  less  than  a mile  distant. 

Young. 

It  seems  that  two  eggs  are  generally  laid.  Three  are  not 
unusual,  and  Kriiper  (1853)  quotes  one  instance  of  four. 
Of  the  nine  nests  we  found  containing  young,  in  two  cases 
two  survived,  and  in  seven  only  one.  Banzhaf  (1937)  states 
that  of  forty-seven  nests  known  to  him  in  Germany  over  a 
period  of  years,  thirty-three  had  two  young,  thirteen  had 
one,  and  one  had  three.  The  habit  of  commencing  incubation 
with  the  first  egg  (Siewert,  1928)  would  seem  to  be  general. 
This  would  explain  how  one  young  has  an  initial  advantage, 
which  frequently  leads  to  its  surviving  the  other.  At  nest  A, 
on  July  3rd,  there  seemed  to  be  little  difference  in  the  size 
of  the  young  birds.  Both  were  twenty  inches  in  length,  and 
covered  with  greyish  down  through  which  the  dark  feathers 
were  just  beginning  to  appear.  They  were  at  least  twenty- 
four  days  old.  The  slightly  larger  one  developed  very  quickly, 
while  the  other  remained  in  much  the  same  state.  Violent 
fights  occurred  whenever  the  smaller  bird  tried  to  get  hold  of 
any  food  left  in  the  nest.  On  one  occasion  the  larger  attacked 
for  fifteen  minutes.  When  the  adult  was  on  the  nest  tearing 
up  the  food  (later  she  left  the  young  to  do  this),  the  smaller 
received  very  little,  owing  to  its  being  intimidated  by  the 
larger.  At  night,  however,  the  two  lay  side  by  side  in  the 
nest-hollow.  The  female,  and  sometimes  the  male,  parent, 
dozed  on  a nearby  rock  ; they  never  attempted  to  brood 
the  young  at  night,  though,  of  course,  by  the  time  regular 
observations  began  the  young  were  more  than  four  weeks  old, 
and  also  during  that  period  it  was  not  cold.  Eventually 
the  smaller  chick  died. 

During  the  day,  in  the  absence  of  the  female,  the  young 
lay  asleep,  or  idly  preened  themselves,  or  else  toyed  with 
scraps  of  food.  In  order  to  excrete  they  tottered  a few  steps 
backwards  (at  first  they  just  lifted  their  hind  parts  without 
getting  up  ; later  they  used  to  rest  on  their  wings  in  order 
to  steady  themselves)  and  squirted  a jet  of  liquid  over  the 
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edge  of  the  pinnacle.  Thus,  as  they  became  more  proficient 
they  avoided  fouling  the  nest  at  all.  A slight  squeaking, 
especially  at  night,  heralded  this  activity,  which  took  place 
fairly  regularly.  On  one  night,  when  a close  watch  was 
kept,  it  occurred  at  intervals  of  from  thirty  to  a hundred  and 


View  of  the  hide  and  nest  in  the  steep  valley-side  eight  hundred 
feet  above  the  river.  The  hide  is  to  the  left  of  the  figure,  and 
nest  is  in  the  bottom  left-hand  corner. 

(. Photographed  by  C.  Mallabey.  Copvight  The  Times.) 

twenty  minutes.  One  nest  in  a small  cavern  had  a ring  of 
“ white-wash  ” round  the  inside,  showing  that  there  is  no 
behaviour-mechanism  for  excretion  to  take  place  towards 
the  opening.  The  movements  of  the  adults  were  watched  with 
interest  by  the  chicks,  and  their  approach  greeted  with 
continuous  shrill  squeakings.  , The  chicks  squawked  less 
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insistently  when  merely  hungry,  or,  as  mentioned,  when  about 
to  excrete. 

Faber  (1822)  gives  the  incubation-period  as  thirty-five  days, 
and  Banzhaf  (1937)  as  thirty-five  to  forty-five.  In  1937  Vesey 
(1938)  found  two  young  just  hatched  on  June  4th,  at  what 
appears  to  be  the  same  site  as  A,  where  in  1939  we  calculated 
that  the  young  hatched  a few  days  after  this.  Hantzsch 
(1905)  says  that  the  eggs  are  laid  the  last  week  in  April  ; 
if  this  were  so  it  would  make  the  period  for  this  nest  about 
thirty-five  to  forty  days.  The  same  author  gives  fifty  days 
for  the  fledging-period,  and  Banzhaf  (1937)  ten  weeks  before 
flying.  Two  other  nests  we  found  in  the  first  week  of  August, 
each  containing  two  young  about  ready  to  fly.  If  hatched 
in  the  first  week  in  June,  the  fledging  period  would  have  been 
sixty-five  to  seventy  days.  These  young  ready  to  fly  were 
very  dark  all  over  ; the  bill  was  greyish,  except  for  the  base, 
which  was  yellow. 

Immature  Birds. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  we  saw  so  few  immature  Eagles. 
Since  they  are  not  believed  to  breed  until  five  or  six  years  old 
(Siewert,  1928),  there  must  be  a number  of  non-breeding 
birds  reared  in  recent  years  corresponding  to  the  eleven  which 
flew  in  1939.  In  winter  the  old  birds  disperse  from  their 
summer  haunts,  and  are  to  be  found  in  parts  of  the  island 
where  they  do  not  breed.  The  young  are  great  autumnal 
wanderers  (Coward,  1920),  and  also,  in  summer,  may  tend  to 
visit  inland  lochs.  Vesey  (1938)  reported  two  immature  birds 
which  he  saw  several  times  in  such  sites.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  of  all  those  which  Gatke  (1900)  reported  on  Heligoland, 
two  only  were  adults.  In  Germany  the  young  tend  to  remain 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  nest  for  at  least  six  weeks  after  leaving  it 
(Banzhaf,  1937).  However,  we  did  see  an  immature  Eagle  in 
a fjord  which  held  a breeding  pair.  The  mortality  of  these 
birds  may  be  high.  Banzhaf  (1937)  tells  of  three  immature 
Eagles  being  found  choked  by  fish,  and  of  two  drowned 
through  grasping  fish  too  heavy  for  them  to  lift. 

Adults. 

Usually  one  or  both  the  adults  flew  out  on  our  approach 
to  a nest.  They  would  swoop  to  and  fro  while  we  were  near 
it,  usually  not  coming  closer  than  fifty  feet,  and  all  the  time 
uttering  their  shrill  barking  note.  In  every  pair  we  saw,  the 
female  was  larger,  the  difference  lying  mostly  in  the  breadth 
of  wing.  The  two  at  A,  which  were  observed  more  closely 
than  the  others,  differed  in  their  colouring.  The  head  and 
shoulders  of  the  female  were  greyish-white,  with  pale  streaks 
passing  down  into  the  dark  plumage  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
breast  and  back.  The  male  was  more  golden  brown,  and  the 
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pale  colouring  on  his  head  and  neck  did  not  extend  so  far 
down. 

Though  Schuster  (1935)  describes  him  as  sharing  incubation, 
we  never  saw  the  male  on  the  nest.  He  brought  food,  however, 
which  was  shared  with  the  female  on  their  look-out  perch  ; 


White-tailed  Eagle 
The  female  tears  up  food  for  the  young. 

(. Photographed  by  C.  Mallabey.) 

she  then  carried  it  to  the  nest,  and  sometimes,  especially  as 
the  young  grew  up,  just  dropped  it  and  flew  off  again.  While 
the  chicks  were  small,  she  would  tear  up  the  food  and  give 
portions  of  it  to  whichever  young  happened  to  be  nearer  ; 
the  larger  of  the  two  always  got  more  than  his  fair  share. 

Display-flight  was  only  noticed  at  one  nest,  which  con- 
tained a well-grown  nestling.  The  male  closely  followed  the 
female  as  she  circled  round  carrying  food,  and  once  a mock 
pass  was  seen.  Four  times  the  female  landed  on  the  nest, 
once  with  the  male  hovering  close  overhead,  but  each  time 
as  she  left  she  was  seen  to  be  carrying  the  same  food.  Later 
the  male  also  was  observed  with  food,  but  since  he  continuously 
followed  the  female,  the  two  frequently  rolling  over  together, 
he  was  obviously  interested  in  what  she  carried. 

The  Eagles  were  mobbed  when  flying  or  perching  by  a 
variety  of  species  : Ravens  ( Corvus  corax  islandicus),  Arctic 
Terns  (Sterna  macrura),  Arctic  Skyas  ( Ster  cor  arms  parasiticus) , 
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and  Glaucous  Gulls  ( Lams  hyperboreus).  However,  the  only 
birds  of  which  they  really  took  any  notice  were  Iceland 
Falcons  ( Falco  r.  islandicus ).  The  vigorous  assaults  of  either 
one  or  a pair  of  these,  which  we  witnessed  several  times, 
forced  the  Eagles  to  roll  right  over  in  the  air  and  present 
their  feet  to  the  stooping  falcons.  Both  species  would  scream 
loudly  during  such  encounters. 

Food. 

Castings  from  four  nests  were  obtained.  When  fresh,  they 
are  wet  and  slimy,  about  three  and  a half  inches  long  and  one 
inch  in  diameter.  Beyond  the  beaks  of  Puffins  (Fratercula 
arctica)  they  have  been  found  to  contain  little  identifiable 
matter.  Many  hard  dried  skins  of  lumpfish  ( Cyclopterus 
lumpus ) were  in  and  around  the  nests.  Softer  fish  were 
brought  to  A,  but  were  often  eaten  up  before  the  observer 
could  be  let  out  of  the  hide  in  order  to  climb  into  the  nest. 
As  no  remains  were  left,  they  were  not  in  evidence  at  other 
nests.  Fish  constituted  numerically  about  a third  of  the 
items  of  food  brought  to  A,  which  was  a valley-nest  two  miles 
from  the  fjord-head.  The  only  species  identified  was  a 
ten-inch  sea-trout  ( Salmo  trutta). 

Puffins  were  the  commonest  birds  fed  to  the  young  at  A. 
The  male  brought  them  to  the  female  already  plucked,  and 
generally  beheaded.  Ptarmigan  (Lagopus  m.  islandorum), 
Red-breasted  Mergansers  ( Mergus  senator),  Eider  (Somateria 
mollissima)  and  Glaucous  Gulls  were  also  found,  as  well  as 
what  have  been  identified  by  the  British  Museum  (Natural 
History)  as  Razorbill  ( Alca  tor  da)  and  possibly  Cormorant 
(Phalacrocorax  carbo).  Wool  and  one  leg  from  lambs  were 
found  in  two  nests.  We  heard  often  of  Eagles  which  had  been 
seen  carrying  lambs,  but  never  actually  killing  them.  There 
are  many  records  of  its  former  destructiveness  among  lambs 
in  Scotland,  but  in  Iceland  this  species  apparently  takes  a 
larger  percentage  of  dead  lambs. 

Only  one  Eagle  was  satisfactorily  watched  in  the  act  of 
trying  to  catch  food.  It  perched  on  rocks  uncovered  by  the 
tide,  and  several  times  flapped  out  low  over  the  water, 
dropping  its  feet  near  swimming  birds  : Red-breasted 

Mergansers,  Eiders,  and  Mallards  (Anas  platyrhyncha).  No 
capture  was  observed.  Wendland  (1937)  describes  how 
“ water-fowl  ” when  hunted  by  an  Eagle  flock  together  on  the 
lake,  and  thus  foil  its  attempts  to  separate  and  tire  out  a 
particular  bird. 

Protection. 

The  farmers  generally  knew  of  old-established  eyries, 
but  were  less  observant  at  spotting  new  sites.  Although 
they  do  shoot  a few,  they  are  on  the  whole  proud  of  their 
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Eagles.  The  species  was  protected  for  five  years  from  1913, 
md  for  twenty  years  from  1919  (Nielsen,  1921).  The  two 
:rimes  held  against  them  are  the  lamb-stealing  and  the 
'Scaring  of  nesting  Eiders.  For  when  they  fly  over  Eider 
colonies,  the  ducks  rush  on  to  the  sea  without  covering  their 
1 which  may  consequently  be  chilled.  Hantzsch  (1905) 
-suggested  that  the  decrease  of  the  Eagle  was  mainly  due  to 
■shooting  and  to  the  fact  that  they  ate  poison  intended  for 
At  the  discretion  of  sheriffs  (Icel.  Sysla-madur) 
)oison  may  be  put  out  as  a means  of  destroying  Great  Black- 
: lacked  Gulls  (Lams  marinas),  and  Eagles  are  very  likely  to 
ake  such  bait.  This  is  now  permitted  in  only  one  administra- 
i\  e district  (Icel.  Sysla).  In  recent  years  several  young  have 
°een  taken  from  the  eyries  and  sold  to  dealers  in  Reykjavik. 
This  habit,  if  not  checked,  might  cause  a serious  depletion 
n the  numbers  of  the  Eagles. 

Acknowledgments  are  due  for  the  kind  assistance  and 
xpert  advice  given  by  Mr.  Brian  Roberts  in  England,  and 
defan  otefansson,  Magnus  Bjornsson,  Tryggvi  Joakimsson 
nd  many  others  in  Iceland,  without  whom  we  could 
ave  accomplished  little. 
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A NOTE  ON  SONG  AND  THE  BREEDING  CYCLE. 

BY 

MAURICE  COLQUHOUN. 

In  an  interim  report  on  the  British  Trust  for  Ornithology’s 
inquiry  into  the  song-periods  of  certain  species  it  was  suggested 
that  some  males  never  sing.  Though  some  individuals  seem 
to  sing  rarely  or  not  at  all,  to  confirm  this  it  is  necessary  to 
listen  in  the  bird’s  territory  for  an  hour  before  dawn  till 
one  to  two  hours  after  sunset.  Song-periods  in  the  breeding- 
season  should  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  male’s 
breeding  activities,  especially  if  relative  song-periods  of 
species  are  studied,  for  not  only  may  the  period  be  prolonged 
by  records  obtained  entirely  from  unmated  males,  or  from 
those  who  have  failed  to  complete  or  begin  the  cycle,  but 
also  the  song-persistency  of  unmated  or  unsuccessful  males 
may  vary  from  species  to  species.  The  purpose  of  this  note 
is  to  draw  attention  to  these  points  by  giving  some  data 
on  Song-Thrush  ( Turdus  e.  ericetorum)  and  Blackbird  (T  urdus 
m.  merula ) obtained  in  a Berkshire  mixed  hazel  copse  during 
the  course  of  other  work. 

Actually  these  species  are  not  the  simplest  of  subjects  as, 
lacking  a strict  territorial  sense  (especially  the  Blackbird) 
they  are  difficult  to  sort  out  and  identify  as  individuals  in  a 
dense  copse  colony,  and  further  inquiries  into  their  song- 
persistency  would  be  better  undertaken  on  scattered  birds 
rather  than  on  a compact  colony. 

The  territories  were  visited  almost  daily  (visits  averaged 
five  a week)  and  a record  made  whether  each  individual 
was  singing  or  not.  Obviously  this  should  be  done  at 
approximately  the  same  hour  each  day,  and  the  present  counts 
were  recorded  between  6.30  and  8.30  a.m.  ; the  period  over 
which  a male  could  have  been  recorded  singing,  if  it  had  done 
so,  was  about  half  an  hour,  although  this  was  not  timed  (as  it 
might  well  be).  Nests  once  found  were  “ fixed  ” by  discovering 
a date  (such  as  hatching  or  fledging)  from  which  the  cycle 
could  be  calculated,  a period  of  14  days  being  allowed  for 
both  incubating  and  fledging  periods  in  each  species.  Observa- 
tions were  begun  on  March  1st,  1939. 

The  number  of  days  on  which  the  male  was  noted  singing 
is  tabulated  against  the  activity  of  the  pair.  Counts  are 
included  up  to  the  end  of  June,  except  for  T2,  who  was 
recorded  singing  7 times  between  the  second  fledging  and  the 
end  of  the  month,  and  T5  who  was  recorded  singing  once. 
The  term  “ no  nest(s)  found  ” indicates  that  considerable 
trouble  was  taken  in  looking  for  nests  ; but  it  is  admittedly 
negative  evidence.  The  maximum  number  of  times  that 
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Table. — Number  of  Days  Individual  Song-Thrushes  and  Blackbirds  recorded  Singing  during  Reproductive  Cycle, 
from  March  ist  to  June  30th,  1939. 

Heavy  horizontal  line  indicates  that  nest  was  robbed. 
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song  could  have  been  recorded  was  85.  The  Song-Thrushes 
averaged  about  one  quarter  of  this  possible  figure  ; the 
Blackbirds,  of  course,  began  to  sing  later  in  the  season. 
Ti  is  interesting  because  he  had  roosted  in  the  same  position 
throughout  the  previous  winter,  among  a small  colony  of 
Blackbirds  which  had  been  under  steady  observation  each 
evening  ( antea , Vol.  XXXIII,  pp.  44-47).  He  first  began 
to  sing  in  the  roost,  at  dusk,  on  January  21st,  having  uttered 
one  or  two  notes  the  previous  evening.  It  was  not  until 
April  13th  that  a possible  female  was  suspected,  but  it  was 
never  confirmed  that  he  mated  ; this  was  the  only  Song- 
Thrush  known  to  ha.ve  wintered  in  the  copse,  the  first  to 
start  singing  in  the  year  and  thereafter  the  most  persistent, 
yet  reproductively  he  appears  to  have  been  a failure.  T3  and 
T4  were  both  late  nesters,  and  possibly  late  in  mating. 
The  two  broods  of  T7  overlapped  by  3 days. 

The  first  Blackbird  to  begin  singing  was  B7,  on  March 
14th,  followed  by  B2  on  April  4th,  and  B4  on  April  28th. 
Bi,  B5  and  B8  were  never  heard  singing  at  all  during  the 
recording  period  ; I have  no  doubt  that  they  sang  at  dawn, 
but  I was  not  there.  B7,  however,  was  known  to  sing  each 
morning  early,  before  the  recording  period,  and  very  fre- 
quently in  the  mid-morning,  usually  for  an  hour  at  a stretch  ; 
in  the  early  afternoon  he  sang  occasionally,  and  most  evenings, 
finishing  before  the  Song-Thrushes  had  reached  their  full 
chorus.  B8  (ringed)  was  seen  feeding  the  young  on  the 
fifteenth  day  out  of  the  nest  ; subsequently  the  pair  may 
have  left  the  territory. 

Though  the  records  are  insufficient  to  draw  any  conclusion, 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  observation  which  suggests 
itself  in  the  field,  that  males  which  are  biologically  most 
efficient,  because  of  that  efficiency  are  relatively  silent. 
Thus,  especially,  when  a male  is  holding  an  isolated  territory 
and  has  a mate,  the  epigamic  and  territorial  stimuli  for 
song  are  so  slight  that  he  may  rarelv  sing  during  the  hours 
of  full  daylight. 

I thank  Averil  Morley  for  her  help  and  correction  of  proofs 
in  my  absence  abroad. 
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OBITUARY. 

COMMANDER  R.  R.  GRAHAM,  D.S.O.,  R.N. 

It  was  with  great  regret  that  we  learnt  of  the  death  of 
Commander  R.  R.  Graham,  who  was  killed  in  action  on 
May  3rd,  1940,  when  serving  in  the  French  destroyer  Bison 
off  the  Norwegian  coast. 

Robert  Rule  Graham  was  the  second  son  of  Mr.  James 
Graham,  C.B.E.  He  joined  the  Navy  from  Charterhouse  in 
1918.  Following  service  in  the  Aircraft-carrier  Eagle,  he 
qualified  as  air-pilot  in  1924  and  for  the  next  ten  years  served 
with  units  of  the  Fleet  Air  Arm  in  home  waters,  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  China.  He  was  promoted  to  commander  in 
December,  1934,  and  continued  to  command  squadrons  in 
the  Fleet  Air  Arm  until  1936  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Naval  Air  Division.  In  1937  he  was  lent  to  the  Air  Ministry 
for  duty  in  the  Department  of  Research  and  Development. 
In  February,  1939,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Exeter  and  was 
awarded  the  D.S.O.  for  his  services  in  action  in  the  battle 
with  the  Graf  Spee. 

In  1930  Graham  contributed  to  this  journal  a highly 
interesting  series  of  articles  on  “ Safety  Devices  in  Wings  of 
Birds  ” ( antea , Vol.  XXIV,  pp.  2-21,  34-47,  58-65).  Sub- 
sequently he  made  further  studies  of  the  subject,  the  results 
of  which  were  published  in  aeronautical  journals,  and  his 
researches  led  to  some  development  of  the  safety  devices 
in  aeroplanes. 

Ornithologists  will  deplore  the  death  of  such  an  authority 
on  the  flight  of  birds  and  the  Navy  has  lost  an  exceedingly 
keen  and  very  able  officer,  and  one  whom  a fellow  officer  in 
the  Exeter  has  described  as  “ magnificent  in  action.” 
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publish  all  acceptable  matter,  and  to  assist  in  this  we  would 
urge  contributors  to  make  their  communications  as  brief  as 
possible  subject  to  the  inclusion  of  all  essential  material. 

BIRDS  AT  ALTRINCHAM  SEWAGE  FARM,  1939. 

Once  more  I must  thank  Messrs.  R.  Storey,  G.  G.  Uttley 
and  E.  L.  Arnold  for  their  notes  and,  in  addition,  Mr.  E. 
Cohen.  Owing  to  the  war,  the  farm  was  not  watched  so 
regularly  as  usual  in  the  last  four  months  of  the  year,  though 
visits  were  paid  on  a fair  number  of  occasions.  Mr.  Uttley 
kept  careful  record  of  the  fluctuations  in  numbers  of  some  of 
the  commoner  species  and  sent  a very  full  list  of  occurrences. 

Ringed  Plover  ( Charadrius  h.  hiaticula ). — In  small  numbers  in 
March  and  from  June  to  October. 

Turnstone  ( Arenaria  i.  interpres) . — In  May  : one  on  the  7th  and 
two  on  the  21st. 

Ruff  ( Philomachus  pugnax). — Seen  in  eight  months  of  the  year  : 
February,  March  and  April  and  from  August  to  December.  Numbers 
not  so  great  as  in  many  years  ; maximum,  eight  on  September  16th. 
Between  April  15th  and  30th  several  Ruffs  in  striking  plumage  ; one 
on  the  16th  with  a white,  black  and  chestnut  ruff.  Last  seen  on 
December  3rd. 

Dunlin  (Calidris  alpina). — Throughout  the  year.  Recorded  once 
in  June.  A graph  shows  three  peaks  : March,  last  week  of  July  and 
second  half  of  November.  Maximum  about  eighty. 

Curlew-Sandpiper  ( Calidris  testacea). — A red  bird  on  August  17th 
(J.  Buxton).  On  several  days  from  9th  to  30th  September — five  on 
September  17th. 

Common  Sandpiper  ( Actitis  hypoleucos) . — The  usual  increase  in 
July.  Last  seen  on  October  7th  (2). 

Wood-Sandpiper  ( Tringa  glareola). — One  seen  on  August  4th 
(M.  Simon). 

Green  Sandpiper  ( Tringa  ochropus). — Only  in  July,  August  and 
September — 5 on  September  9th,  the  greatest  number  seen. 

Redshank  (Tringa  totanus). — -In  every  month.  A graph  shows  three 
peaks  : mid-March,  mid-September  and  November.  Greatest  numbers  : 
November  26th,  100  to  150.  Fewest  in  the  breeding-season  when 
only  two  or  three  pairs  remained,  but  an  increase  began  in  mid-June 
(15  on  nth,  25  on  18th)  and  was  maintained  with  rising  numbers 
throughout  July. 

Spotted  Redshank  ( Tringa  erythropus) . — Seen  in  each  of  the  last 
five  months  of  the  year  on  fifteen  different  days,  but  never  more  than 
two  at  a time.  Last  seen  on  December  3rd. 

Greenshank  (Tringa  nebularia ). — One  on  August  5th,  on  September 
9th  (3),  and  on  three  other  days  in  September. 
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Black-tailed  Godwit  ( Limosa  l.  limosa). — One  on  August  5th 
and  6th. 

Common  Snipe  (Capella  g.  gallinago). — Increase  at  end  of  August. 
Maximum  in  mid-September  ; on  September  16th  200  present,  and  on 
the  17th  63  were  counted  on  one  tank. 

Woodcock  ( Scolopax  rusticola). — Three  on  August  17th  (J.  Buxton)  ; 
unusual  visitors. 

Black  Tern  ( Chlidonias  n.  niger). — One  on  June  4th,  August  5th 
and  6th. 

Of  the  Gulls,  the  Lesser  Black-backed  (Larus  fuscus)  was  present 
till  the  end  of  October  (5  on  October  29th)  and  four  Greater  Black- 
backed  ( Larus  marinus ) were  seen  on  October  14th. 

A.  W.  Boyd. 

LESSER  GREY  SHRIKE  IN  HERTFORDSHIRE. 

On  March  6th,  1940,  Mr.  Harold  V.  Gray  saw  a Lesser  Grey 
Shrike  ( Lanius  minor)  at  a distance  of  some  twenty  yards 
at  the  top  of  a whitethorn  bush  on  the  golf  links  on  Berk- 
hamsted  Common.  He  saw  it  again  on  the  13th  and  thereafter 
virtually  every  day  for  the  next  month — it  was  last  seen  on 
April  13th. 

Mr.  Gray  was  kind  enough  to  tell  me  of  the  Shrike,  and 
under  his  guidance  I saw  it  on  several  different  days  ; on 
three  of  these  Mr.  J.  Steele  Elliott  was  with  us.  We  had 
excellent  views  of  the  bird  as  it  perched — a conspicuous 
figure — on  the  top  of  one  or  other  of  the  small  birches  or 
oaks,  or  the  old  thick  whitethorn  bushes,  which  are  dotted 
about  the  common,  and  now  and  then  on  the  top  of  a tall 
beech  on  its  fringe. 

When  the  light  was  favourable,  we  were  able  to  make  out 
its  diagnostic  characters.  A convenient  criterion  of  its  size 
was  supplied  by  Blackbirds  or  Linnets  in  the  same  tree  ; it 
was  larger,  but  not  much  larger,  than  a Red-backed  Shrike. 
The  broad  black  bands  on  the  cheeks  met  as  a frontal  band 
above  the  base  of  the  bill  ; the  chin  and  upper  throat  were 
pure  white  and  in  strong  contrast  with  the  rest  of  the  under- 
parts which  seemed  to  be  creamy-buff  (grey  in  some  lights), 
and  only  in  very  favourable  circumstances  was  it  apparent 
that  in  reality  they  were  pink  ; there  was  no  white  at  all 
above  the  black  bands  on  the  cheeks.  From  the  purity  of 
the  grey  on  the  back  we  inferred  that  the  bird  was  an  adult 
male. 

The  Shrike  frequently  swooped  down  from  its  elevated 
perch  to  pick  up  food — we  could  not  always  tell  what— from 
the  ground,  but  in  many  cases,  and  perhaps  in  all,  it  was 
one  of  the  dung-beetles  ( Geotrupes  typhosus)  which  abound 
on  the  common. 

So  far  as  I know  the  Lesser  Grey  Shrike  has  not  been 
noticed  in  Hertfordshire  before.  Chas.  Oldham. 
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LITTLE  OWL  PREYING  ON  BIRDS. 

The  note  (antea,  Vol.  XXXIII,  p.  312)  on  the  prey  of  the 
Little  Owl  ( Athene  n.  vidalii)  can  be  supplemented  by  a list 
of  the  debris  found  in  a nesting-box  used  by  this  bird  at 
Frandley,  near  Gt.  Budworth,  Cheshire.  The  box  was  emptied 
on  March  26th,  1940,  and  was  found  to  contain  the  following— 
or  identifiable  parts  of  them  : 3 Redwings  (Turdus  musicus), 
4 Blackbirds  (T.  merula ) (one  ringed  as  adult  13.9.39), 
1 Sky-Lark  ( Alanda  arvensis),  2 Robins  ( Erithacus  r.  melo- 
philus ) (one  ringed  as  juv.,  12.8.38),  1 or  2 Tree-Sparrows 
(Passer  m.  montanus)  (one  ringed  as  nestling,  4.6.38),  and  the 
complete  head  and  bill  of  a Common  Snipe  ( Capella  g. 
gallinago).  There  were  also  3 long-tailed  fieldmice  and 
1 short-tailed  vole.  In  a Little  Owl’s  nesting-hole  a few 
hundred  yards  away  the  remains  of  a little  break-back 
mouse-trap  were  found. 

I have  previously  found  ringed  Yellow-Bunting,  Song- 
Thrush,  Tree-Sparrow  and  Hedge-Sparrow  (antea,  Vol.  XXIV, 
pp.  292-3),  and  Starling  in  Little  Owls’  nests.  In  this  district 
at  least  they  seem  to  have  a marked  tendency  to  feed  on 
birds  both  in  winter  and  summer.  A.  W.  Boyd. 

PURPLE  HERON  IN  SUSSEX. 

On  April  20th,  1940,  Mr.  Reginald  Cooke  found  a dead  adult 
Purple  Heron  (Ardea  p.  purpurea)  at  Pett.  The  bird  was 
already  a little  stale.  It  was  taken  to  Mr.  George  Bristow 
on  April  23rd  and  its  sex  determined  as  a female.  The  skin 
was  received  by  me  on  May  1st.  It  was  still  quite  soft  and 
every  joint  in  the  fresh  state  with  full  and  free  range  of 
movements.  The  colour  of  the  soft  parts  also  was  quite  fresh. 

James  M.  Harrison. 

“ UP-ENDING  ” IN  THE  COMMON  EIDER. 

The  “ up-ending  ” in  the  Eider  (Somateria  m.  mollissima ) 
referred  to  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Tucker  (antea,  Vol.  XXXIII,  p.  279) 
is  not  uncommon  on  the  north  Northumberland  coast. 

While  feeding  in  a rock  pool  with  only  the  head  down,  an 
Eider  will  sometimes  throw  itself  forward  into  the  “ up-ended” 
position  to  secure  food  at  a slightly  greater  depth.  Where 
the  depth  is  uniform  over  a considerable  area,  however, 
“ up-ending  ” may  be  the  sole  method  employed  in  feeding 
at  a given  time.  At  Seahouses  a flock  of  Eiders  comes  daily 
to  feed  in  the  inner  harbour  on  refuse  from  the  fishing  boats. 
After  the  turn  of  the  tide  the  greater  part  of  the  harbour 
floor  is  covered,  first  to  a depth  when  the  ducks  feed  with 
only  the  head  under,  then  for  a time  the  birds  “ up-end,” 
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and  finally  the  water  is  deep  enough  for  diving.  During  this 
intermediate  period  in  a group  of  four  or  five  ducks  “ up- 
ending ” may  be  seen  twenty  to  thirty  times  a minute. 
When  the  surface  is  unruffled  by  the  wind,  each  bird  throws 
itself  at  once  into  the  “ up-ended  ” position  which  may  be 
retained  for  five  seconds  but  usually  for  only  two  or  three. 
The  tail  is  depressed,  the  crossed  wing-tips  being  plainly 
visible.  Meanwhile,  the  feet  beat  the  water  in  a number 
of  short  strokes  which  help  to  maintain  the  bird  in  the 
“ up-ended  ” position.  More  rarely  the  bird  will  raise  itself 
up  on  the  water — giving  the  impression  that  it  is  squatting 
on  a stone  submerged  just  below  the  surface — before 
“ up-ending.” 

In  windy  weather  the  bird  searches  for  food  with  the  head 
under  water  at  a depth  of  one  or  two  inches  and  “ up-ends  ” 
from  that  position. 

Mature  drakes  do  not  usually  feed  until  the  depth  in  the 
harbour  is  deep  enough  for  diving,  but  I saw  two  “ up-ending  ” 
on  April  12th,  1940.  Males  in  their  first  winter  “ up-end 
as  commonly  as  the  females. 

With  the  downy  young  “ up-ending  ” is  quite  common 
and  in  a group  of  fifty  or  so  I have  seen  about  twenty  feeding 
in  this  way  at  a time.  In  this  case,  the  buoyancy  is  greater  than 
in  the  adult  and  consequently  a greater  proportion  of  the 
body  is  above  the  surface — both  feet  are  well  clear  of  the 
water.  The  action  of  the  young  is  much  neater  and  appears 
to  be  made  with  less  effort  than  in  the  adults. 

J.  F.  Graham. 

COMMON  EIDER  BREEDING  IN  SLIGO. 

I am  reliably  informed  that  a pair  of  Eiders  ( Somateria  m. 
mollissima)  nested  on  the  coast  of  County  Sligo  in  1939. 
The  nest,  containing  6 eggs,  was  unfortunately  deserted  before 
they  hatched.  This  is  considerably  farther  south  than  any 
locality  where  the  species  has  previously  been  recorded  as 
breeding  in  the  British  Isles.  W.  B.  Alexander. 

MANX  SHEARWATER  BREEDING  IN  CO.  DOWN. 

On  the  north-east  side  of  Lighthouse  Island  at  the  County 
Down  entrance  to  Belfast  Lough,  I found  a male  Manx 
Shearwater  ( Puffinns  p.  puffmus)  brooding  a single  egg  in  a 
rabbit  hole  on  June  25th,  1939.  How  many  other  birds  may 
have  been  breeding  on  this  island  I am  unable  to  say. 

This  is  the  first  breeding  record  for  the  county,  though 
I have  frequently  seen  Manx  Shearwaters  in  flight  over 
Belfast  Lough.  C.  Douglas  Deane. 
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COLONIAL  BREEDING  OF  GREAT  CRESTED  GREBE 
IN  ESTONIA  AND  SWITZERLAND. 

Colonial  breeding  of  the  Great  Crested  Grebe  (Podiceps 
c.  cristatus)  on  a remarkable  scale  has  long  been  known  on 
certain  Swedish  lakes  (cf.  antea,  Vol.  XXVI,  p.  176),  but 
otherwise  is  not  common  in  Europe,  so  that  the  following  notes 
may  be  of  interest. 

At  Hapsaal,  Estonia,  between  1922  and  1926,  I visited  the 
small  islands  in  the  bay.  The  water  is  very  shallow  in  the 
bay,  and  two  of  the  larger  islands  were  fringed  with  thick 
reeds.  These  islands  were  not  more  than  some  500  by  100 
yards  and  the  reed  patches  possibly  as  much  as  200  by  50 
yards.  In  these  reeds  on  one  island  there  were  at  least  40  pairs 
of  Great  Crested  Grebes  breeding,  some  nests  being  within  a 
few  yards  of  each  other.  In  a rather  smaller  patch  on  the 
other  island  there  were  some  dozen  pairs. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  this  species  is  most 
abundant.  From  near  Villeneuve  for  some  2 miles  along 
the  reed-bed  there  are  many  nests,  while  ii  miles  along  a 
large  colony  breed.  In  1935  my  wife  and  I found  some  30  nests 
with  eggs  in  a space  under  100  by  50  yards,  several  within  a 
few  yards  of  each  other.  One  cannot  give  a definite  reason, 
but  both  Weltz  (an  old  and  distinguished  Estonian  naturalist) 
and  others  ascribed  it  to  “ abundant  food  supply  ” and  this 
is  my  view.  R.  F.  Meiklejohn. 

COMMON  CRANE  IN  RUTLAND. 

During  the  week  ending  April  27th,  1940,  there  was  a Common 
Crane  ( Grus  grus)  frequenting  Normanton  Park,  Oakham. 

I have  seen  it  flying  over  and  walking  about  several  times, 
often  feeding  down  by  the  River  Gwash  which  runs  through 
the  park. 

Of  course,  this  bird  may  possibly  be  an  escape  from 
some  private  collection,  but  as  it  is  very  wild,  I am  rather 
inclined  to  think  it  may  be  a genuine  wild  specimen.  I have 
been  within  thirty  yards  of  the  bird  when  it  was  feeding  and 
am  very  well  acquainted  with  this  Crane.  H.  G.  Bolam. 

MOORHEN’S  ACTIONS  UNDER  WATER. 

I recently  had  an  excellent  view  of  a Moorhen  (Gallinula 
ch.  chloropiis)  swimming  under  water  in  a narrow  dyke  with 
clear  water.  As  the  bank  was  about  2 ft.  above  the  water 
I could  see  almost  directly  from  above  and  the  light  was  very 
good.  The  Moorhen  goes  under  water  with  remarkably  little 
splash  and  swims  with  neck  fully  extended.  Owing  to  occlusion 
of  air  in  the  feathers  the  bird’s  appearance  is  grey  and  the 
body  slim.  Progress  under  water  at  a rough  estimate  was  about 
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a yard  a second,  and  propulsion  was  done  by  means  of  the 
legs  but  whether  by  alternation  of  each  leg  or  by  both  together, 
I could  not  see.  Regularly  every  yard  or  so  the  wings,  which 
had  been  held  tightly  to  the  body,  were  brought  forward  for  a 
single  flap  with  the  metacarpo-radial  joints  flexed,  not 
extended  as  in  air-flight.  About  15-20  yards  was  the  extent 
of  each  underwater  swim  when  the  bird  had  to  come  to  the 
side,  where  there  was  a little  surface  weed  and  debris,  to 
breathe.  It  appeared  to  choose  a patch  with  surface  debris 
merely  for  cover.  It  ascended  in  the  water  somewhat  until 
its  beak  and  forehead  only  were  exposed  to  air.  It  did  not, 
I am  sure,  cling  with  its  feet  to  any  vegetation  ; not  only 
was  there  nothing  it  could  have  clung  to  but  I quite  easily 
lifted  the  bird  out  of  the  water  by  hand.  C.  B.  Ticehurst. 

On  the  River  Erne  (Co.  Cavan)  at  a spot  where  alders  spread 
out  over  the  water,  I was  able  to  stand  on  a limb  of  one  of 
these  just  above  the  water  and  watch  the  actions  of  a Moorhen 
under  water.  It  took  six  or  seven  strokes  with  each  leg,  and 
then  a little  stroke  with  half-opened  wings  seemingly  to  alter 
the  angle  of  the  body  and  keep  it  down  rather  than  to  propel 
it.  When  coming  up,  the  tip  of  the  beak  appeared  first,  ver- 
tically ; then,  very  slowly,  it  exposed  the  head  as  far  as  the 
eye  before  lowering  it  horizontally,  still  submerged  to  just 
below  the  eye.  After  a short  pause  it  came  up  still  farther 
till  its  beak  just  cleared  the  water.  Its  body  was  now  hanging 
vertically,  just  as  if  it  were  suspended  from  the  neck  ; the 
wings  were  closed  but  held  slightly  away  from  the  body. 
I thought  I could  see  the  feet  moving  slowly,  but  the  water 
was  too  dark  to  be  positive  of  this.  When  I placed  my  hand 
behind  and  close  to  its  body,  and  then  made  a movement, 
the  bird  rose  right  out  of  the  water  in  a curved  plunge  and 
in  doing 'so  struck  against  my  hand.  R.  C.  Faris. 

Sparrow-Hawk  preying  on  Kestrel. — Mr.  J.  H.  Owen 
informs  us  that  on  February  12th,  1940,  near  Oswestry,  a 
female  Sparrow-Hawk  (. Accipter  n.  nisus)  caught  a male 
Kestrel  ( Falco  t.  tinnunculus) , taking  it  unawares  from 
behind  and  bringing  it  to  the  ground.  It  soon  killed  the 
Kestrel  and  partly  ate  it.  Mr.  Owen  is  not  aware  of  a similar 
case. 

Spoonbill  in  Dorsetshire. — Mr.  D.  J.  Wood  informs  us 
that  on  April  8th,  1940,  he  had  a good  view  of  a Spoonbill 
( Platalea  l.  leucorodia ) at  Arne,  Poole  Harbour. 

Four  Young  Wood-Pigeons  in  One  Nest. — Mr.  A.  M. 
Wilson  informs  us  that  four  young  Wood-Pigeons  ( Columba 
p.  palumbus),  all  of  the  same  size  and  apparently  of  the 
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same  age,  were  found  in  a nest  in  his  garden  at  Presteigne, 
Radnorshire,  on  May  8th,  1940.  Unfortunately  subsequent 
observations  could  not  be  made  as  the  young  were  destroyed 
owing  to  the  damage  done  by  the  birds. 

There  are  one  or  two  cases  on  record  of  3 young  in  a nest 
and  several  of  3 eggs  and  some  of  4 eggs,  but  these  have 
generally  been  regarded  as  the  product  of  two  hens.  We 
are  not  aware  of  another  case  of  4 young. 

Black-headed  Gulls  incubating  for  75  Days. — Mr. 

F.  B.  Kirkman  writes  that  the  first  egg  of  a pair  of  Black- 
headed Gulls  ( Laras  r.  ridibundus)  was  in  the  nest  on  the 
morning  of  April  30th  (1939),  their  second  on  May  2nd. 
On  May  25th  the  two  eggs  were  still  unhatched.  As  he  feared 
they  might  get  sucked  by  other  members  of  the  species,  he 
added  to  them  a wooden  egg  which  happened  to  be  a bright 
sky-blue  enamel.  After  an  absence  he  visited  the  gullery 
on  June  iyth-ipth  and  found  the  pair’s  own  eggs  gone,  but 
the  birds  sitting  assiduously  on  the  wooden  egg.  On  July 
13th  one  of  the  pair  was  seen  by  a reliable  witness  to  be  still 
sitting  on  the  wooden  egg,  which  was  “ quite  hot.”  On  the 
16th  the  birds  were  gone,  their  departure  coinciding  no  doubt 
with  the  general  exodus  from  the  gullery,  which  took  place 
between  the  13th  and  16th.  If  it  is  taken  that  the  pair  sat 
from  April  30th  to  July  13th  inclusive,  we  have  a total 
period  of  75  days,  some  50  days  beyond  the  normal. 

Little  Gulls  in  Kent  and  Surrey. — Mr.  R.  Preston 
Donaldson  informs  us  that  an  adult  Little  Gull  {Laras 
minutus)  in  summer  plumage  was  picked  up  dead  by  Mr. 

G.  Tart  on  Dungeness  beach  on  April  22nd,  1940.  Decayed 
remains  of  another  adult  and  a wing  of  an  immature  bird 
were  found  in  the  same  district  by  Dr.  N.  F.  Ticehurst  in 
May.  In  another  part  of  Kent  we  hear  of  an  adult  being 
picked  up  on  March  28th  and  an  adult  and  two  immature 
birds  observed  on  April  27th  and  29th. 

Mr.  J.  C.  M.  Nichols  has  sent  us  part  of  a wing  and  leg 
of  a Little  Gull,  remains  found  by  him  at  Frensham  Pond  on 
May  4th.  These  appear  to  have  been  from  an  adult. 

REVIEW. 

The  Status  and  Distribution  of  Wild  Geese  and  Wild  Duck  in  Scotland. 
By  John  Berry.  Roy.  8vo.,  pp.  xiv  190,  with  frontispiece, 
three  plates  and  folding  map  of  Scotland.  (University  Press, 
Cambridge).  1939.  10s.  6d. 

The  alarming  decrease  in  the  number  of  wildfowl  in  North  America 
led  the  International  Committee  for  Bird  Preservation  to  investigate 
the  situation  in  Europe.  With  this  object  the  British  Section  of  the 
Committee  appointed  a Sub-Committee  to  concentrate  on  an  inquiry 
into  the  present  status  of  wildfowl  (wild  ducks  and  geese)  in  the 
British  Isles. 
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It  was  remitted  to  Mr.  John  Berry  to  write  Volume  II  (which  deals 
with  Scotland)  and  Volume  I (which  is  to  deal  with  England)  has 
not  yet  been  published  though  it  is  understood  that  the  material  is 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  preparation.  I interpolate  this  note  here  as 
the  book  under  review  is  entitled  “ International  Wildfowl  Inquiry, 
Volume  II  ” and  it  requires  some  explanation  as  to  why  Volume  II 
should  have  preceded  Volume  I. 

Mr.  John  Berry  has  undertaken  his  extremely  difficult  task  in 
commendable  fashion.  The  extensive  literature  dealing  with  wildfowl 
in  Scotland  has  been  carefully  consulted  and  the  replies  to  a question- 
naire— circulated  to  local  natural  history  societies,  ornithologists, 
wildfowlers  and  other  reliable  observers  throughout  Scotland — have 
been  utilized  with  able  discretion. 

The  first  16  pages  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  a summary  of  the 
status  of  wildfowl  in  each  faunal  area  : pages  17-53  give  a report  on 
species  (eight)  of  geese  followed  by  a general  discussion  on  the  status 
of  wild  geese  in  Scotland.  Pages  64-157  deal  with  the  species 
(twenty-one)  of  ducks  ; followed  by  a discussion  on  their  status  in 
Scotland,  and  a comprehensive  index,  pp.  183-190)  makes  the  volume 
at  once  ready  for  easy  reference. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  publication  is  an  attempt — the  first  of  its 
kind — to  put  on  record  a distributional  index  and  a practical  estimate 
of  a country’s  total  stock  of  wildfowl  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  similar 
publications  will  be  undertaken  in  other  countries.  The  author  mentions 
various  factors  which  may  be  regarded  as  inimical  to  wildfowl  : 
drainage,  afforestation,  excessive  shooting  may  all  be  harmful  but — 
and  perhaps  more  than  all — the  motor-engine  has  deprived  many  a 
sanctuary  of  its  former  immunity  from  disturbance.  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  would  appear  that  our  Scottish  wild  geese  and  wild  duck 
are  not  in  that  parlous  state  which  some  ornithologists  would  have  us 
believe.  The  point  cannot  be  sufficiently  stressed  that  wildfowl — migra- 
tory by  nature — demand  much  more  than  local  protection.  The 
campaign  to  arrest  the  diminution  of  ducks  in  general  must  be 
internationally  organized  if  it  is  to  prove  effective.  Recent  examples 
show  that  Mallard,  ringed  at  the  Orielton  Decoy,  in  Pembrokeshire, 
travel  at  least  as  far  as  Italy  and  Rumania. 

Some  people  think  that  to  review  a book  it  is  necessary  to  find 
faults  in  it.  Mr.  Berry  has  accomplished  a colossal  work  in  compiling 
what  will  be,  for  all  time,  the  standard  book  of  reference  on  the 
subject.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  generalize  on  such  a question 
as  distribution  and  it  may  well  be  that  at  times  he  has  been  misled  by 
reports  received  from  his  correspondents  but — as  a whole — the  con- 
spectus can  be  accepted  as  reliable  since  it  has  been  drawn  up  with  the 
discrimination  of  a practical  ornithologist. 

Since  the  protection  of  wildfowl  is  of  such  real  importance  may  I be 
allowed  to  end  this  review  by  saying  that  the  International  Committee 
for  Bird  Preservation  (British  Section)  is  hampered  in  its  good  work 
by  lack  of  funds  and  that  financial  assistance  would  be  much  appreciated 
by  the  Secretary,  Miss  Phyllis  Barclay-Smith,  c/o  The  Zoological 
Society  of  London,  Regent’s  Park,  London,  N.W.8.  H.S.G. 

Bird  Reserves.  By  E.  C.  Arnold.  (H.  F.  & G.  Witherby,  Ltd.)  Illustrated. 

4to.  15s.  net. 

In  this  book  the  author  recounts  his  experiences  in  the  formation 
of  private  Bird  Reserves.  Briefly  they  relate  to  four  small  areas  in 
Sussex  and  one  in  Norfolk.  The  Sussex  ones  are  some  three  or  four 
acres,  part  of  a disused  brickyard  near  Eastbourne,  including  a two-acre 
pit  forming  a pond,  about  90  acres  of  pasture  with  a strip  of  bog  running 
through  it,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cuckmere  valley,  about  30  acres  of 
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primeval  and  more  or  less  derelict  woodland  near  Polegate,  and  four 
acres  of  fenland  in  Pevensey  Marsh.  The  27  acres  of  Salthouse  Broad 
is  in  rather  a different  category  to  the  others,  as  it  was  practically  a 
ready-made  Bird  Reserve  and  part  of  a much  larger  similar  area  already 
preserved.  In  more  than  one  of  the  Sussex  ventures  Mr.  Arnold’s  main 
object  was  to  save  the  land  from  building  development  and  for  his 
success  in  this  every  lover  of  the  country  must  be  grateful  to  him. 
Though  several  of  them  may  be  deemed  over  small  to  have  any  decided 
effect  on  the  local  bird  population,  however  intensively  they  might  be 
improved,  his  records  show  that  even  so  a good  deal  can  be  accomplished 
by  suitable  treatment. 

It  is  well  that  the  author  is  gifted  with  a considerable  sense  of  humour, 
otherwise  the  continual  set-backs  and  heart-breaking  disappointments 
experienced  might  well  have  deterred  him  from  carrying  on.  These 
lay  chiefly  in  the  difficulties  of  improving  the  ground  to  add  to  its 
attractiveness,  by  the  acclimatization  of  suitable  trees  and  plants. 
Unsuitable  soil,  winds,  droughts  and  other  atmospheric  influences, 
cattle,  sheep  and  humans  all  at  some  time  or  another  have  played  their 
part  in  nullifying  his  best  efforts.  One  of  the  difficulties  is  well  illustrated 
by  an  experience  at  Cuckmere.  Barring  the  land  to  cattle  and  sheep 
saves  ones  favourite  plants  and  trees  from  destruction,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  herbage  has  grown  rank  and  the  ground  ceases  to  attract 
breeding  Lapwings  and  Redshanks.  There  are,  however,  compensations 
such  as  inducing  the  Marsh-Warbler  to  establish  itself,  while  to  be 
able  to  list  106  species  as  having  been  seen  in  the  small  area  of  derelict 
brickyard,  including  Blue-headed  Wagtail,  Garganey,  Slavonian  Grebe 
and  one  or  other  of  the  smaller  Rails,  is  no  mean  achievement. 

The  observations  illustrative  of  the  bird-life  of  each  area,  given  in 
diary  form,  are  necessarily  in  parts  somewhat  trivial,  for  otherwise 
they  would  not  serve  their  purpose,  but  the  book  is  not  over-burdened 
with  them.  For  the  rest  it  is  eminently  readable  and  can  be  consulted 
with  profit  by  any  one  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  the  means  and 
opportunity  of  following  in  the  author’s  footsteps. 

The  illustrations,  both  coloured  and  black-and-white,  are  adequate 
and  pleasing,  though  one  must  except  the  photographic  one  described 
as  of  a Marsh-Warbler's  nest.  The  immediate  foreground  of  this  is 
the  only  part  that  is  in  focus,  so  that  as  an  illustration  of  what  it 
purports  to  represent  it  falls  far  behind  what  one  is  accustomed  to 
expect  nowadays.  N.F.T. 
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In  a careful  and  unusually  sympathetic  study  of  bird  life  the 
author  of  The  Nature  of  a Bird’s  World  describes  the  behaviour 
of  a pair  of  waterhens  throughout  the  breeding  cycle,  in  terms 
of  what  he  believes  to  be  the  birds’  own  reactions  to  the  shapes, 
colours,  and  sounds  of  the  worlds  in  which  they  live. 
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This  work  is  the  most  important  contribution  to  the  ornithology 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  to  appear  during  the  last  forty 
years.  It  represents  a lifetime  of  study  by  the  author  at  the 
Transvaal  Museum  and  in  the  field,  and  the  accurate  and 
beautiful  illustrations  by  Mr.  Norman  C.  K.  Lighton  places 
him  in  the  forefront  of  bird  artists  throughout  the  world. 
There  are  over  1,000  coloured  pictures  depicting  almost  all 
varieties  of  birds  found  in  South  Africa  south  of  the  Cunene 
and  Zambesi  rivers,  and  where  there  are  marked  differences 
between  male  and  female  or  adult  and  juvenile  these  are  also 
shown.  The  book  is  published  for  the  Trustees  of  the  South 
African  Bird  Book  Fund. 
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IDENTITY  OF  SPECIALIZED  FEEDING-HABITS  OF 
THE  TURNSTONE  AND  THE  OYSTER-CATCHER. 

BY 

J.  M.  DEWAR,  m.d. 

The  habit  of  the  Turnstone  ( Strepsilas  i.  interpres)  of  over- 
turning jetsam  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  apt  to  be  overlooked 
that  the  bird  has  other  and  even  more  interesting  feeding 
habits.  The  present  communication  refers  to  the  way  in 
which  the  Turnstone  opens  mussels  and  overturns  limpets, 
and  demonstrates  the  identity  of  these  specialized  habits  in 
Turnstone  and  Oyster-catcher  ( Hcematopus  ostralegus).  Owing 
to  the  small  size  of  the  Turnstone  and  the  smallness  of  its 
food-objects,  as  compared  with  the  size  of  the  Oyster-catcher 
and  its  food,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  study  the  Turnstone 
in  the  same  detail  as  the  Oyster-catcher,  but  enough  has 
been  seen  to  establish  the  main  points  of  similarity. 

Edible  mussel  [Mytilus  ediilis).  The  ways  by  which  the 
Oyster-catcher  opens  mussels  have  already  been  described 
(Dewar,  1908,  1913).  Like  the  Oyster-catcher  the  Turnstone 
does  not  take  mussels  as  they  come,  but  searches  for  certain 
shells,  selection  being  certainly  for  size  and  probably  for 
accessibility.  If  the  shell  is  tightly  closed  and  the  ventral 
border  with  its  permanent  byssal  fissure  is  not  open  to 
attack,  it  is  probable  that  the  shell  cannot  be  entered  except 
by  hammering  on  the  valves.  Only  the  Oyster-catcher  has 
been  seen  to  use  this  method,  and  even  this  strong  bird  is 
limited  by  the  size,  that  is  the  strength,  of  the  shells,  and  by 
its  capacity  to  withstand  the  exhaustion  induced  by  continued 
hammering. 

The  Turnstone  walks  about  inspecting  the  mussel-scalp. 
It  can  be  seen  to  run  quickly  to  a spot  and  drive  the  bill 
downwards  by  three  or  four  vigorous  thrusts.  Lateral  leverage 
of  the  bill,  or  its  rotation  through  quarter  or  half  a circle 
about  its  long  axis,  follows.  Sidewise  wriggling  of  the  bill 
is  often  seen  and  indicates  entry  to  a shell  through  the 
posterior  end.  I he  bird  can  now  look  up  for  a moment,  and 
then  eat  the  contents  of  the  shell  at  leisure.  All  these  methods 
repeat  exactly  those  of  the  Oyster-catcher. 

Very  small  shells  are  badly  crushed  by  the  stroke  of  the 
bill,  but  the  1 urnstone  manages  very  successfully  to  shake 
the  flesh  off  most  of  the  fragments.  Larger  shells  are  opened 
through  the  dorsal  or  ventral  borders  or  at  the  posterior  end. 
Dorsal  openings  generally  involve  an  elliptical  fracture  of 
one  valve  around  the  hinge,  ventral  openings  leave  both 
vahes  intact,  posterior  end  openings  usually  show  some 
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crushing  of  the  posterior  end  of  each  valve.  Examination  of 
the  opened  shells  confirms  the  identity  of  method  and  result 
in  the  two  species  as  the  results  for  the  Turnstone  are  exactly 
those  for  the  Oyster-catcher.  The  only  difference  is  in  the 
size  of  the  shells.  The  Oyster-catcher’s  mussels,  measured  in 
each  case  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  end,  range  from 
| in.  to  2 ins.  The  Turnstone’s  mussels,  excluding  the  small 
and  badly  crushed  examples,  range  from  i in.  to  f in. 

Limpet  ( Patella  vulgata).  The  Oyster-catcher’s  method  of 
overturning  the  limpet  has  been  described  (Dewar,  1913).  The 
Turnstone  uses  the  same  method.  It  selects  a limpet,  and 
approaching  it  with  the  head  low  gives  the  rim  of  the  shell 
a sudden  jab  with  the  end  of  the  bill.  If  this  surprise  attack 
fails  to  topple  the  limpet  over,  the  bill  is  pushed  onwards 
under  the  limpet.  If  necessary,  slight  swaying  movements, 
or  partial  rotation  of  the  bill  are  added  until  the  limpet 
overturns.  The  sudden  jab,  the  swaying  movements  and  the 
slight  rotation  of  the  bill  are  also  the  devices  employed  by 
the  Oyster-catcher.  Both  species  have  to  look  for  certain 
limpets,  selection  being  for  size  and  probably  for  partial 
relaxation  from  the  substrate.  Experiments  already  recorded 
suggest  that  it  is  impossible  to  overturn  a limpet  ad- 
hering tightly  to  the  rock,  or  one  which  has  made  for  itself 
a depression  in  the  rock.  In  attacking  a limpet  both  species 
keep  the  sides  of  the  bill  vertical.  I have  never  seen  either 
species  use  the  bill  with  the  sides  horizontal  as  some  observers 
have  claimed  for  the  Oyster-catcher.  The  Turnstone’s  method 
of  attacking  a limpet  is  exactly  its  method  of  overturning 
jetsam.  It  has  not  been  suggested  that  this  is  done  with  the 
flat  of  the  bill. 

Five  limpets  overturned  by  the  Turnstone  measured  in  no 
case  more  than  \ in.  in  the  long  diameter  of  the  mouth  of  the 
shell.  Limpets  got  by  the  Oyster-catcher  ranged  from  \ in. 
to  if  ins.  in  the  long  diameter,  the  average  for  164  shells 
being  § in. 

The  identity  of  these  feeding  habits  in  the  Turnstone  and 
Oyster-catcher  does  not  extend  to  the  form  of  the  bill,  which 
differs  in  shape  in  the  two  species,  being  an  elongated  cone 
in  the  Turnstone  and  chisel-shaped  in  the  Oyster-catcher.  The 
Turnstone’s  methods  of  overturning  stones  and  limpets  are 
evidently  one  and  the  same,  and  are  identical  with  the  Oyster- 
catcher’s  mode  of  attacking  limpets.  But  so  far  the  Oyster- 
catcher  has  not  been  seen  to  overturn  stones  like  the  other 
species.  It  appears  to  have  only  the  universal  limicoline 
method  of  hitching  jetsam  to  one  or  other  side.  The  Turnstone 
retains  this  method  and  uses  it  to  shift  small  objects  while 
reserving  its  special  method  for  heavy  objects. 
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The  manner  in  which  both  species  open  mussels  is  identical 
with  the  Oyster-catcher’s  mode  of  probing.  In  probing  the 
bill  is  thrust  vigorously  into  sand  or  mud,  and  levered  from 
side  to  side,  or  rotated  about  its  Tong  axis,  as  in  opening 
mussels.  The  Turnstone  must  be  an  infrequent  prober.  It 
visits  sand  chiefly  to  pick  up  surface  objects  with  or  without 
displacing  jetsam  previously.  Only  once  has  a Turnstone 
been  seen  to  probe  in  sand.  The  bird  did  so  in  a place  selected 
by  sight  and  made  a simple  vertical  thrust  of  the  bill  to  a 
hidden  food-object  which  it  retrieved  and  swallowed.  A simple 
vertical  thrust  of  the  bill  would  not  open  a mussel. 

Little  seems  to  be  known  about  progress  towards  maturity 
in  the  Turnstone.  Hand-reared  young  (Heinroth,  1931)  began 
to  overturn  loose  objects  at  the  age  of  6 weeks,  which  is  late 
seeing  that  the  birds  were  able  to  fly  a little  at  25  days. 

In  the  young  Oyster-catcher  (Dewar,  1920)  the  act  of 
probing  appears  about  the  nth  day,  lateral  leverage  and 
hammering  begin  in  the  3rd  week,  but  rotation  of  the  bill 
about  its  long  axis  not  until  the  5th  week,  when  the  bill  has 
assumed  its  definitive  form.  In  the  same  week  chicks,  reared 
in  an  inland  habitat,  hammer  and  lever  chips  of  wood  from 
dead  tree-stumps  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  later  on 
they  will  open  mussels  on  the  scalps.  The  inland  chicks  are 
pre-adapted  to  feeding  upon  mussels,  but  they  have  not  yet 
been  seen  to  simulate  the  activities  of  overturning  a limpet. 

The  Oyster-catcher  is  pre-adapted  to  open  mussels  and  the 
Turnstone  to  overturn  limpets.  It  is  not  in  any  way  clear  how 
the  former  came  to  overturn  limpets  and  the  latter  to  open 
mussels. 
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A BIRD  CENSUS  OF  ST.  KILDA,  1939. 

BY 

E.  M.  NICHOLSON  and  J.  FISHER. 

In  1931,  the  year  in  which  St.  Kilda  was  evacuated  of  the 
last  of  its  human  inhabitants,  Messrs.  T.  H.  Harrisson  and 
David  Lack,  with  the  help  of  others,  made  a census  of  most 
of  the  breeding  species  of  birds  on  all  the  islands  of  the  group. 
Their  work  [3]  was  conducted  over  a period  of  about  three 
weeks  in  July  and  August — which  means  that  with  certain 
species  they  must  have  been  denied  the  use  of  bird-song  as 
an  indication  of  an  occupied  territory. 

The  chief  object  of  the  1931  census  was  to  establish  the 
bird-situation  on  St.  Kilda  at  a time  when  the  presence  of 
man  was  still  an  important  factor  ; our  census  in  1939  is 
useful,  therefore,  in  that  it  gives  a picture  of  such  changes 
as  have  taken  place  over  a period  of  eight  years  in  which 
man  has  been  only  present  on  the  island  in  small  numbers 
(under  10  usually)  in  the  summer. 

Our  visit  was  made  possible  through  the  generosity  and 
seamanship  of  Mr.  D.  W.  Robertson,  who  took  in  his  yacht 
Escape  a party  consisting  of  Dr.  Julian  Huxley,  F.R.S., 
Dr.  C.  P.  Blacker  and  the  writers. 

Although  the  party’s  visit  to  St.  Kilda  lasted  only  from  the 
early  hours  of  May  31st  to  the  evening  of  June  2nd  it  was 
possible,  owing  to  the  possession  of  a yacht  with  an  auxiliary 
engine  and  two  dinghies,  to  the  exceptionally  fine  weather 
and  the  long  daylight,  and  also  to  some  curtailment  of  sleep, 
to  put  in  as  much  ornithological  work  as  might  ordinarily 
have  been  expected  in  a full  week. 

The  party’s  special  thanks  are  due  to  the  Earl  of  Dumfries, 
who  in  addition  to  affording  every  facility  and  much  generous 
hospitality  gave  valuable  guidance  on  ornithological  matters 
and  personally  led  a midnight  expedition  to  the  Petrel 
breeding-place  on  Dun. 

On  May  31st,  in  the  early  morning,  a census  was  taken  of 
the  village  of  Hirta,  followed  by  an  examination  of  Conachair 
and  the  north-eastern  cliffs.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent 
in  a long  expedition  to  Boreray,  on  which  the  ornithologists 
landed  and  visited  most  of  the  commanding  positions, 
afterwards  cruising  closely  under  the  cliffs  and  examining 
Stac  Lee  and  Stac  an  Armin.  On  June  1st  the  Ruaival, 
Village  Bay  and  Oiseval  sections  of  Hirta  were  examined 
and  a long  expedition  to  the  closely  adjoining  island  of 
Dun  led  to  very  satisfactory  results.  Towards  midnight  the 
party  again  landed  on  Dun,  located  a number  of  Leach’s 
Fork-tailed  Petrels  and  Manx  Shearwaters  in  their  breeding 
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burrows,  and  did  a little  ringing.  On  June  2nd  a morning 
expedition  reconnoitred  the  west  and  north-west  of  Hirta, 
one  party  investigating  Gleann  Mor  and  the  other  pushing 
along  the  coast  to  the  Cambir.  Later,  still  in  the  most  brilliant 
and  calm  weather,  the  whole  party  went  round  Dun,  the  west 
and  north  coasts  of  Hirta  and  Soay  in  the  yacht,  keeping 
close  under  the  cliffs  most  of  the  way,  and  finally  in  the  evening 
a further  reconnaisance  was  made  of  Boreray  and  its  adjoining 
stacks  before  returning  eastwards.  Thus,  the  only  part  of 
the  group  wholly  unvisited  was  the  small  outlying  islet  of 
Levenish.  In  the  following  notes  results  are  given  under 
species,  and  are  compared  with  those  of  Harrisson  and  Lack 
[3]  which  for  convenient  reference  are  indicated  simply  by 
their  date,  1931  (July  and  August). 

Raven  ( Corvus  c.  corax). — 1 on  Boreray;  3 on  Dun  (1931,  2 seen 
about  Hirta). 

Hooded  Crow  ( Corvus  c.  cornix .) — Only  on  higher  crags  ; not  seen 
on  shore  or  by  village.  There  appeared  to  be  2 living  on  Ruaival, 
2 on  Conachair  and  1 on  Mullach  Bi.  Dun  had  a pair  apparently  distinct 
from  those  on  Ruaival  and  a further  pair  were  found  on  Boreray. 
(i Q3 1 , 3 families  on  Hirta,  1 Soay,  1 Boreray.) 

Starling  ( Sturnus  v.  zetlandicus)  .- — -Doubtless  owing  to  the  large 
number  of  sheep  now  on  the  island  this  species  has  greatly  increased 
during  the  past  eight  years.  On  Hirta  the  village  yielded  some  15-17 
pairs,  Ruaival  eastern  slopes  2 pairs,  the  coast  from  Claigeann  Mor 
to  the  Cambir  6 pairs,  plus  parties  aggregating  n birds,  and  Gleann 
Mor  2 pairs.  In  addition  a flock  of  24  was  seen  on  May  31st  at  600  ft. 
on  the  slopes  of  Conachair  and  another,  quite  possibly  the  same  birds, 
on  June  2nd  under  Ruaival  reached  a total  of  26,  while  another  party  of 
5 occurred  on  Oiseval.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Starling  population 
of  Hirta  consisted  of  not  less  than  about  100  adults.  One  pair  was 
met  on  Boreray,  but  none  on  Dun,  which  being  waterless  has  no 
sheep  on  it.  It  is  significant  that  with  few  exceptions  the  Starling 
population  is  concentrated  either  where  the  sheep  are  or  in  the  village. 

(1931,  village  4 families,  Ruaival  to  Cambir  5,  Soay  5,  Boreray  4, 
Dun  1.) 

Twite  ( Carduelis  /.  pipilans). — The  number  of  pairs  located  on 
Hirta  was  10  or  n,  about  two-thirds  being  actually  in  the  village,  and 
the  rest  close  by  in  the  direction  of  Ruaival.  A further  2 pairs  were 
met  on  Dun,  but  none  on  Boreray. 

(1931,  Hirta  13  pairs  (and  young),  Boreray  1.) 

Meadow-Pipit  ( Anthus  pratensis). — The  number  of  pairs  located 
on  Hirta  was  not  less  than  8 and  may  have  been  as  many  as  17,  if  all 
the  single  birds  met  with  had  mates.  There  were  2 pairs  in  the  village, 
the  remaining  birds  being  found  in  Gleann  Mor  and  along  the  slopes  of 
Ruaival  and  Conachair  with  two  single  birds  on  damp  slopes  near  the 
Cambir  and  below  Mullach  Sgar.  The  division  between  the  range  of 
this  and  the  next  species  was  rather  less  abnormal  than  that  found 
m 1931.  Meadow-Pipits  were  practically  confined  to  slopes  adjoining 
the  three  streams  Amhuinn  Mhor  above  and  through  the  village, 
Ghlinne  Mhoir  (through  Gleann  Mor)  and  Amhuinn  Ruaival.  The 
highest  birds  were  at  about  1,000  ft.  near  the  tarn  between  Conachair 
and  Mullach  Mor.  None  were  found  on  Boreray  or  Dun. 

(In  1931  there  were  2 pairs  seen  in  the  village,  2 in  Gleann  Mor  and 
2 on  the  hillsides  (of  Hirta)  among  Rock-Pipits.  1 
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Hebridean  Rock-Pipit  ( Anthus  s.  meinertzfiageni) . — If  all  the  single 
birds  noted  had  mates  the  total  of  pairs  located  on  Hirta  would  be 
nearly  60,  and  although  the  number  of  proved  pairs  was  only  one-third 
of  this  figure  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  actual  numbers  breeding 
were  considerably  greater,  as  the  Rock-Pipit  was  one  of  the  least 
obtrusive  species  and  was  particularly  fond  of  the  steeper  slopes  which 
could  rarely  be  closely  examined.  Distribution  did  not  strictly  follow 
the  normal  coastal  pattern.  Owing  to  the  unusual  height  and  slope 
of  the  cliffs  many  birds  were  living  at  greater  altitudes  and  farther 
from  salt  water  than  in  other  localities.  In  any  case  this  subspecies  is 
recorded  by  C.  M.  N.  White  [5]  as  appearing  "to  be  as  much  a bird 
of  moorlands  near  sea  as  of  actual  shore.”  One  pair  on  the  seaward 
side  of  Conachair  had  a territory  at  nearly  1,300  feet  and  another 
above  1,100,  while  on  Mullach  Bi  Blacker  found  a nest  with  4 eggs 
at  1,130  feet  on  June  2nd.  The  most  distant  from  salt  water  were  a 
pair  in  An  Lag  Bho’n  Tuath  (nearly  J mile)  and  two  in  Gleann  Mor 
(nearly  £ mile).  On  Dun  we  found  4 pairs,  and  4 single  birds  probably 
representing  that  number  of  additional  pairs. 

On  Boreray  a count  was  not  practicable,  but  a fair  number  of 
Rock-Pipits  were  seen. 

(In  1931  there  were  105  pairs  on  Hirta,  16  on  Boreray,  19  on  Dun 
and  15  on  Soay,  and  the  birds  extended  about  the  same  distance 
inland.) 

[White  Wagtail  ( Motacilla  a.  alba). — When  we  landed  on  May  31st 
glimpses  were  caught  of  a Wagtail,  almost  certainly  a bird  which  had 
been  identified  as  of  this  subspecies  by  the  Earl  of  Dumfries  on  the 
previous  day.] 

Wheatear  ( CEnanthe  cenanthe  ? subsp.). — -The  total  number  of 
individuals  of  this  species  located  on  Hirta  was  36,  of  which  nearly 
two-thirds  were  along  the  ridge  between  Mullach  Sgar  and  the  Cambir, 
half  a dozen  in  the  village,  5 in  Gleann  Mor  and  3 on  the  upper  slopes  of 
Conachair.  Many  of  the  birds  gave  every  indication  of  being  on  passage, 
and  several  from  their  size  and  carriage  were  strongly  suspected  of 
belonging  to  the  Greenland  race  ( CE . ce.  leucorrhoa) . Only  5 pairs  were 
picked  out,  and  no  evidence  of  breeding  was  secured.  One  was  seen 
on  Boreray,  and  none  on  Dun. 

(In  1931  there  were  about  10  pairs  on  Hirta,  and  1 on  Boreray.) 

St.  Kilda  Wren  ( Troglodytes  t.  hirtensis). — Met  with  on  Hirta  at 
31  separate  points,  and  although  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  was 
not  possible  to  verify  the  presence  of  a breeding  pair  there  was  every 
indication  that  most  if  not  all  of  these  represented  pairs  on  territory. 
The  village  contained  12  of  the  presumed  pairs  and  with  negligible 
exceptions  the  remainder  were  scattered  round  the  coastal  cliffs, 
particularly  in  the  gullies  or  on  patches  of  rich  vegetation.  None  were 
found  in  Gleann  Mor,  but  no  doubt  a considerable  number  of  birds 
were  missed  in  our  hurried  reconnaisance. 

On  Dun  the  number  of  presumed  pairs  was  12,  and  in  four  of  these 
cases  the  two  birds  were  actually  seen  together,  one  pair  being  engaged 
in  carrying  food  to  young. 

On  Boreray,  Wrens  were  located  at  five  distinct  points,  all  on  the 
Sunadal  face,  which  alone  was  fairly  closely  quartered  by  observers. 

(In  1931  a total  of  68  pairs  was  recorded,  45  on  Hirta,  11  on  Dun, 
9 on  Soay  and  3 on  Boreray,  and  allowing  for  the  much  less  thorough 
search  possible  in  1939  and  the  fact  that  Soay  and  other  areas  covered 
in  1931  could  not  be  examined  at  all  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
any  significant  change  in  number's  has  occurred.  It  must,  however,  be 
stressed  that  the  1931  figures  were  taken  later  in  the  year  ; it  is  difficult 
to  know  what  allowance  to  make  for  this.) 
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Swallow  ( Hirundo  y.  yustica). — One  seen  flying  S.E.  over  Anblaicl, 
June  3rd. 

Peregrine  Falcon  ( Falco  p'.  peregrinus).- — Two  pairs  located  on 
Hirta,  one  on  Oiseval  and  the  second  on  Muljach  Bi.  None  found  on 
Boreray  or  Dun. 

(In  193,1  2 pairs  were  seen  hunting  over  Hirta.) 

Common  Eider  (Somateria  m.  mollissima) Nearly  fifty  individual 
birds  were  located,  over  half  being  comprised  in  two  parties  of  over 
a dozen  birds  each  (mostly  males)  in  the  Dun  Channel  and  in  Geo  Rudha 
Mhurich.  Pairs  and  single  males  were  frequent  round  Village  Bay, 
on  which  a duck  with  five  young  appeared  on  the  evening  of  June  1st. 
On  Dun  a duck  was  flushed  from  a nest  and  2 eggs,  and  another  pair 
was  noted.  There  appears  to  have  been  a very  marked  recent  increase. 

(In  1931  onlv  2 pairs  were  seen  with  young  in  Village  Bay,  and  the 
bird  is  stated  to  have  “ never  been  abundant.”) 

Shag  (Phalacrocorax  a.  aristotelis) . — This  species  again  appears  to 
have  substantially  increased.  Nests  were  found  every  few  yards 
towards  the  south-east  end  of  Dun,  and  from  one  point  near  the 
Castle  fifty  individuals  were  visible  at  once  sitting  in  the  open.  Another 
dozen  were  assembled  near  Seilg  Geo,  and  on  Hirta  a flock  of  about  a 
hundred  frequented  Rudha  an  Uisge  at  the  foot  of  Oiseval. 

(In  1931  there  seemed  to  be  about  100  pairs  round  Hirta,  a number 
more  round  Soay  and  Dun,  but  few  round  Boreray.) 

Gannet  (Sula  bassana) None  breeding  on  Hirta,  Soay  or  Dun, 
and  relatively  few  noted  in  neighbouring  waters,  compared  with  the 
great  numbers  around  Boreray. 

The  number  of  occupied  nest-sites  were  estimated  by  a combination 
of  slow,  accurate  counts,  with  glasses  (33%),  rapid  counts  with  glasses 
or  naked  eye  (42%)  and  estimates  (25%)  by  area  of  occupation,  com- 
pared with  slow  counts,  made  from  land,  or  from  sea  on  June  2nd, 
when  it  was  exceptionally  calm.  The  total  numbers  lie  between  15,500 
and  20,000  ; 16,900  is  the  figure  we  consider  to  have  the  greatest 
chance  of  approaching  the  reality.  This  is  very  close  to  Wynne-Edwards, 
Salmon  and  Lockley's  [6]  analysis  of  the  1931  figures  (16,500  + ),  but 
the  distribution  between  the  stacks  is  very  different.  Allowing  for 
all  errors  of  judgment  in  both  1931  and  1939  censuses,  it  appears  that 
there  has  certainly  been  a decrease  on  the  two  outlying  stacks  (Stac 
Lee  and  Stac  an  Armin),  and  a considerable  increase  of  the  order  of 
doubling,  on  Boreray.  Nearly  half  the  Boreray  population  is  on  the 
east  side,  on  the  cliffs  above  and  to  the  south  of  Sunadal,  where  it  was 
possible  to  make  direct  slow  counts  with  glasses  from  Sunadal  itself. 

Complete  details  of  the  census  will  appear  when  the  world  census 
(T939)  is  published. 

Leach’s  Fork-tailed  Petrel  (Oceanodroma  l.  leucorrhoa). — On  the 
night  of  June  1st  and  2nd  the  party  was  guided  by  the  Earl  of  Dumfries 
to  the  nesting- place  of  this  species  on  Dun.  A number  of  adults  were 
taken  out  of  their  burrows  and  ringed.  It  was  impossible  to  gauge  the 
strength  of  the  colony  but  the  number  of  birds  heard  “ churring  ” 
and  of  burrows  emitting  the  characteristic  smell  noted  during  a short 
visit  suggested  that  there  can  hardly  have  been  less  than  several 
dozen  pairs,  and  may  well  have  been  substantially  more.  None  were 
found  on  Hirta  but  burrows  on  the  Cambir  whose  examination  was 
prevented  by  lack  of  time  yielded  the  characteristic  odour. 

(In  1931  three  nests  were  found  on  Dun.) 

Manx  Shearwater  [Puffinus  p.  puffinus ). — Some  were  heard  on 
Dun  on  the  night  of  June  ist-2nd,  and  one  or  two  flew  past  but  it  never 
became  dark  enough  for  the  majority  to  risk  taking  wing.  One  was 
seen  flying  close  under  Conachair  on  the  afternoon  of  June  2nd,  and 
a fair  number  offshore.  Even  in  the  evenings,  however,  we  met  no 
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trace  of  anything  approaching  the  Skomer-Skokholm  “ raft  ” of 
Shearwaters,  or  the  procession  which  passes  down  the  Pembrokeshire 
coast  towards  sunset,  nor  were  remains  of  dead  birds  recognized. 

(In  1931  no  nesting-ground  was  found,  but  some  were  heard  at 
night  over  the  village.) 

Fulmar  Petrel  ( Fulmarus  g.  glacialis). — Breeding  in  great  numbers 
on  Hirta,  Dun,  Soay  and  Boreray,  the  numbers  of  Fulmars  can  be 
gathered  from  the  following  table  of  the  number  of  occupied  nest 
sites  observed  : — 


Counted 


Estimated 


from  land,  from  boat,  from  land,  from  boat. 

Total. 

Hirta 

...  5,620 

2,5°°  3,65° 

11,770 

Dun 

...  no 

1,500 

1,610 

Soay 

250  4,250 

4,500 

Stac  an 

Armin 

400 

400 

Boreray 

... 

1,500  1,000 

2,500 

Total 

6,380 

14,400 

20,780 

(3i%) 

(69%) 

(Further  details  of  these  counts  are  deposited  with  the  Edward  Grey 
Institute.) 

(In  1931,  by  a series  of  cliff  counts  and  section  transects  Harrisson 
[2]  estimated  that  there  were  about  25,500  pairs  breeding.  Allowing 
for  errors  in  both  censuses  it  seems  clear  that  we  cannot  record  any 
significant  change  in  numbers.) 

Rock-Dove  ( Columba  l.  livia). — Only  two  were  seen,  one  on  the 
north  coast  of  Hirta  near  Bradastac  and  the  other  by  Seilg  Geo  on  Dun. 
This  appears  to  confirm  the  1931  impression  that  they  are  decidedly 
scarce,  only  5 having  been  located  on  that  occasion. 

Oyster-catcher  ( Hcematopus  o.  occidentalis) . — There  were  on  Hirta 
some  5 pairs  round  Village  Bay,  and  two  or  three  more  near  the  Cambir. 
Others  were  scattered  along  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  but  it  was  not  found 
possible  to  count  them.  On  Dun  3 pairs  were  found.  It  seems  doubtful 
whether  the  Oyster-catcher  population  of  the  whole  group  can  have 
reached  50  pairs. 

(In  1931  there  were  about  17  pairs  on  Hirta  and  a few  on  the  other 
islands.) 

Golden  Plover  (Pluvialis  apricaria  ? subsp) . — On  the  morning  of 
June  2nd  3 were  flushed  on  the  Mullach  Sgar  tableland  ; one  appeared 
to  be  sitting,  but  although  the  spot  was  carefully  marked,  no  trace  of 
nesting  could  be  found,  and  the  birds  did  not  behave  as  if  breeding. 

(In  1931  Buchan,  Harrisson  and  Lack  [1]  found  a migratory  party 
of  4 on  the  same  place  on  August  10th.) 

Whimbrel  ( Numenius  ph.  phcsopus). — A party  of  7,  apparently 
passage  birds,  on  Ruaival  on  June  1st  and  some  at  least  still  present 
on  June  2nd. 

(None  were  seen  in  1931.) 

Common  Snipe  (Capella  g.  gallinago). — -The  abundance  and  wide- 
spread distribution  of  this  species  was  surprising.  At  least  24  were 
found  actually  in  the  village  on  Hirta,  and  a further  9 on  the  slopes 
above  it  ; 3 others  were  met  in  Gleann  Mor  and  another  on  the  coast 
towards  Ruaival.  The  number  of  breeding  pairs  could  hardly  be  put  at 
less  than  30  and  was  probably  more.  Drumming  and  the  “ chipper  ” 
note  were  incessant,  and  a nest  between  Oiseval  and  Conachair  con- 
tained 4 eggs.  In  the  fields  round  the  village,  density  appears  to  have 
exceeded  1 pair  to  the  acre,  and  the  birds  were  commoner  in  dry  grass 
than  in  the  island’s  few  typicaPSnipe  situations.  Attention  must  be 
drawn  to  this  remarkable  change  in  habitat  ; the  small  fields  round 
the  village  would  appear  to  be  a most  un-Snipe-like  situation. 
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(In  1931  three  pairs  bred  on  Hirta  and  one  on  Soay,  all  being 
restricted  to  the  boggy  high  ground  of  Conachair,  Mullach  Mor  and  the 
Great  Glen.) 

Herring-Gull  ( Larus  a.  argentatus) . — Hirta  had  a moderate  colony 
on  the  Cambir  and  a flock  of  about  60  was  counted  at  the  foot  of 
Gleann  Mor.  Small  numbers  were  scattered  along  the  coast,  and 
some  nests  were  found  on  Boreray  and  Dun,  but  the  total  numbers 
for  the  group  must  have  been  very  moderate. 

(1931  there  were  about  50  pairs  on  Hirta.) 

Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  ( Larus  fuscus  graellsii).- — The  only 
birds  seen  were  one  in  Village  Bay  and  2 near  the  foot  of  Conachair. 
Undoubtedly  in  very  small  numbers.  The  same  was  found  in  1931  when 
one  pair  bred  on  the  cliffs  to  the  east  of  Glen  Bay. 

Great  Black-backed  Gull  ( Larus  marinus). — A flock  of  about 
40  presumably  non-breeding  birds  haunted  Village  Bay  and  another 
or  possibly  the  same  flock  of  about  35  was  found  on  June  2nd  at  the 
foot  of  Gleann  Mor.  A few  nests  were  found  on  Dun,  but  the  breeding 
strength  was  evidently  quite  small. 

(In  1931  breeding  pairs  were  found  at  intervals  round  the  cliffs 
on  Hirta,  Dun  and  Boreray,  and  about  50  non-breeding  adults  in  all 
in  Village  and  Glen  Bays.) 

Kittiwake  (Rissa  t.  tridactyla). — Breeding  at  the  foot  of  the  high 
cliffs,  in  compact  groups  dominated  by  more  spectacular  species  the 
numbers  of  the  Kittiwake  are  particularly  liable  to  be  under-rated. 
A rough  estimate  based  on  samples  on  the  west  coast  of  Hirta  and  on 
Soay  and  Dun  suggested  that  the  total  of  breeding  pairs  on  the  whole 
group  can  scarcely  have  been  below  20,000  and  may  well  have  been 
substantially  more,  even  if  only  about  half  of  the  twenty-miles  of 
coastline  of  the  islands  and  stacks  is  occupied  by  colonies  scattered 
at  the  density  observed  all  along  the  west  coast  from  Soay  to  the  castle 
on  Dun. 

Razorbill  (A  lea  t.  britannica) . — The  numbers  were  moderate  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  Puffin  and  Guillemot  but  were  nevertheless  far  in 
excess  of  the  few  pairs  suggested  in  1931  (the  1931  party  probably 
overlooked  some  groups).  Dun  alone  must  have  well  over  a hundred 
pairs,  and  many  were  flushed  off  eggs  under  boulders  and  in  crevices. 
On  Boreray  there  was  a colony  of  about  100  pairs  in  horizontal  crevices 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  cliff  overlooking  the  south  edge  of  Sunadal. 

(In  1931  12  pairs  were  found  nesting  at  the  east  end  of  Dun,  and 
one  other  observed  between  Boreray  and  Hirta.) 

Guillemot  (Uria  a.  aalge). — Breeding  in  numbers  on  Soay  Stac, 
Bradastac,  Stac  Lee  and  at  suitable  points  all  along  the  base  of  the 
cliffs  on  the  four  main  islands,  the  Guillemot  appeared  to  rank  in  the 
same  order  as  the  Kittiwake,  with  probably  at  least  20,000  breeding 
pairs  on  the  whole  group.  Even  small  ledges  which  were  hardly  notice- 
able unless  specially  looked  for  would  prove  on  a count  to  hold  fifty 
or  a hundred  birds.  We  were  able  to  make  satisfactory  counts  of  the 
percentage  of  the  ringed,  or  bridled  form.  (See  J.  S.  Huxley  [4].) 

Black  Guillemot  ( Uria  g.  grylle). — Only  a single  bird  was  noted, 
under  Ruaival. 

(In  1931  six  pairs  were  found  round  Hirta.) 

Puffin  ( Fratercula  a.  grabce.) — Undoubtedly  the  most  numerous 
bird  on  the  group,  as  was  found  in  1931.  Numbers  may  safely  be 
estimated  at  above  100,000  pairs,  and  the  actual  total  may  be  very 
much  larger.  Enormous  numbers  are  concentrated  on  Boreray  and 
Dun,  but  even  without  these  the  total  scattered  along  the  cliffs  from 
near  sea-level  to  above  1,200  feet  must  be  very  substantial. 

Land-Rail  ( Crex  crex).- — One  was  craking  on  May  31st  in  the  narrow 
field  east  of  Lady  Grange  House. 
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The  changes  in  the  bird  population  can  be  tabulated  as 
follows  : — 


Great 

Distinct 

No  significant 

increase. 

increase. 

change. 

Decrease. 

Starling 

Meadow-Pipit 

Raven 

Rock-Pipit  ? 

Eider 

Shag 

Hooded  Crow 

Wheatear  ? 

Common  Snipe 

Razorbill 

Twite 

St.  Kilda  Wren 
Peregrine  Falcon 
Gannet 
Fulmar  Petrel 
Rock-Dove 
Oyster-catcher 
Herring-Gull 
Lesser  Black- 

backed  Gull 
Great  Black- 

backed  Gull 

Black  Guillemot 

The  reasons  for  such  changes  as  have  taken  place  are 
obscure.  The  Eiders  no  longer  suffer  from  the  egg-robbing 
that  was  almost  certainly  their  fate  in  the  days  of  the 
St.  Kilda  wildfowlers  ; the  Starling  increase  seems  to  be 
correlated  with  the  abundance  of  sheep  and  with  a plentiful 
supply  of  undisturbed  nest-sites  in  the  old  houses,  cletts  and 
walls  of  the  village  ; the  Snipe  increase  is  the  most  puzzling 
of  all — their  new  habitat,  the  enclosed  dry  fields  round  the 
village,  is  not  a normal  one  ; and  it  is  not  easy  to  account 
for  the  changes  in  the  numbers  of  Meadow-Pipits,  Shags 
and  Black  Guillemots. 
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RECOVERY  OF  MARKED  BIRDS. 


COMMUNICATED  BY 

E.  P.  LEACH. 

Hon.  Sec.  Bird-Ringing  Committee,  British  Trust  for  Ornithology. 

Note. — The  use  of  ring-size  ia  has  been  advised  for  Greenfinches  for 
some  time  past,  owing  to  their  tendency  to  distort  and  probably  remove 
the  smaller  and  less  stout  ring  No.  i.  Mr.  C.  L.  Collenette  has  recently 
provided  the  Bird-Ringing  Committee  with  personal  evidence  that  this 
is  undoubtedly  the  case,  and  ringers  who  have  preferred  to  use  No.  i 
(and  there  are  not  a few)  will  kindly  use  the  stronger  ring  in  future. 


No. 


YM.953 

TA.714 


WW.95 

WA.837 

YX.916 

WR.359 

WR.377 

ZW.19 

WB.31 

XC.532 

XC.470 

XC.290 

XR.541 

XR.796 

WL.69  r 

WR.65 

WT.10 

WR.30 

WK.61 3 
XB.802 

GT.916 


XS.623 


YX.486 

XS.777 

WA.947 


Ringed.  Recovered. 

Starling  ( Sturnus  v.  vulgaris). 

RINGED  AS  NESTLINGS. 


Wolsingham  (Durham), 26. 5. 39,  Wigan  (Lancs),  22.1.40. 
by  R.  Martinson. 

Sibford  Gower  (Oxon),  14.5.39,  Dorchester  (Dorset),  — .1.40. 
by  A.  Darlington. 


RINGED  AS  FULL-GROWN. 


Arnside  (Westmor),  28.9.39,  by 
J.  Barnes. 

Ditto  14.9.38. 


Douglas  (I.  of  Man),  27.1.39,  by- 
Ladds  & Cowin. 

York,  26.2.39,  by  BoothamSch. 
Ditto  28.2.39. 

Gt.  Budworth  (Ches),  8.12.37, 
by  A.  W.  Boyd. 

Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Malvern 

P.  Morshead. 
Ditto 


(Worcs), 


4-I-39- 

1512.37. 

1 1. 12. 37. 
8.12.37. 

1.12.38,  by 

21.12.38. 


Evesham  (Worcs),  28.1.39,  by 
A.  J.  Harthan. 

Ettington  (Warwick),  10.3.39, 
by  C.  A.  Norris. 

Ditto  10.3.39. 

Ditto  10.3.39. 

Ditto  21.2.39. 

Charlbury  (Oxon),  24.11.37,  by 
Oxford  Orn.  Soc. 

Oxford,  4.2.35,  by  Oxford  Orn. 
Soc. 

Worcester  Park  (Surrey), 
21.1.39,  by  Lond.  N.H.S. 

Woodford  Green  (Essex), 
27.10.38,  by  London.  N.H.s! 

Ditto  15.1.39. 

Rochester  (Kent),  29.10.38  bv 
Roch.  N.H.S. 


Stockton-on-Tees,  16.1.40. 

Bucknell  (Salop),  1.2.40. 
Winterton  (Lines),  24.11.39. 

Ayton  (Berwick),  22.1.40. 
Disna,  N.E.  Poland,  31.5.39. 
Bangor  (Caerns.),  1 1.2. 40. 

Aseri,  Estonia,  16.4.39. 
Bauni,  N.  Latvia,  — .8.39 
Marienburg,E.Pruss., 1 1.9.39. 
Hamburg,  Germany, — .7.39. 
Leasingham  (Lines),  2.2.40. 

Stade  (Hanover),  Germany, 
—•7-39- 

Herbrandston  (Pern),  21.1.40 

Calveley  (Ches),  3.1.40. 

Horfield  (Glos),  20.1.40. 
Mevagissey  (Cornwall), 

2.5- 1 1.39. 

Sakstagale,E.Latvia,i5.5.39. 
Bristol,  — .10.39. 

Mouth  of  R.Weser,  Germany, 

* — 18 -39- 

King’s  Somborne  (Hants), 
4-3-4°- 

Ipswich  (Suffolk),  1.8.39. 

Rotterdam , Holland , — .3.39. 
Irchester  (Northants), 
31.1.40 
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No. 

W.9056 

WR.206 

YN.557 

XK.257 

DP.826 

DK.157 

KM.  758 

HX.335 

DL.18 

EA.278 

ML.101 

HS.881 

ES. 5S2 

ET. 266 


TD.410 

WX.379 

OS.346 

TD.490 

TD.607 


Ringed.  Recovered. 

Starling  ( continued ) . 

Dungeness  Lighthouse  (Kent),  Catsfield  (Sussex),  9.2.40. 
12.9.37,  by  N.  H.  Joy. 

Hassocks  (Sussex),  26.3.39,  by  Frinton  (Essex),  — .8.39. 

J.  Allen. 

Winchester,  11.12.37,  by  Win.  Abbotsleigh  (Som.),  12. 1.40. 
Coll. 

Ditto  29.11.38.  Dordrecht,  Holland,  15.2.40. 

Greenfinch  ( Chloris  ch.  chloris). 

Calthwaite  (Cumb),  20.6.39,  Dunscore  (Dumfs.), — .2.40. 
young  by  Moon  & Cooper. 

Chaffinch  ( FringiUa  ccelebs ). 

Pooley  Bridge  (Westmor),  Workington  (Cumb),20.io.39 

30.5.39,  young  by  Moon  & 

Cooper. 

Evesham  (Worcs),  13.2.36,  ad.,  Bilsen  (Limburg),  Belgium, 
by  A.  J.  Harthan.  11.10.39. 

Brambling  ( Fringilla  montifringilla) . 

Netheravon  (Wilts),  20.2.38,  by  Moll  (Antwerp),  Belgium, 
A.  Wainwright.  2. 11.39. 

Meadow-Pipit  ( Anthus  pratensis). 

Skokholm  Bird  Obs.,  young,  San  Sebastian,  Spain, 

16.6.39.  19. 11.39. 

Pied  Wagtail  ( Motacilla  a.  yarrellii). 

Wetherby  (Yorks),  1.6.39,  Mazagan,  Morocco,  10.2.40. 
young,  by  “ Wippletree.” 

Harrow  (Middx),  12.6.34,  Watford  (Herts),  24.1.40. 
young,  by  M.  Williams. 

Winchester,  14.12.37,  ad.,  by  Glen  Feshie,  (Inverness) 
Win.  Coll.  29.3.40. 

Blue  Tit  (Pams  c.  obscurus). 

Lambourn  (Berks),  23.3.39,  ad.,  Lighthorne  (Warwick), 
by  M.  Colquhoun.  1 1.9.39. 

Whitethroat  ( Svlvia  c.  communis). 

Charlbury  (Oxon),  22.7.39,  ad.,  Bilbao,  Spain,  29.9.39. 
by  Oxford  Orn.  Soc. 

Song-Thrush  ( Turdus  e.  ericetorum) . 

RINGED  AS  NESTLINGS. 


Plumpton  (Cumb),  27.5.39,  by 
Moon  & Cooper. 

Penrith  (Cumb),  9.5.39,  by 
Moon  & Cooper. 

Watermillock  (Cumb),  24.6.36, 
by  Moon  & Cooper. 

Lowther  (Westmor),  30.5.39, 
by  Moon  & Coopef. 

Clifton  (Westmor),  1.6.39,  by 
Moon  & Cooper. 


Abergele  (Denbigh), 30.1 .40. 

Brecon,  24.1.40. 

Ballybrittas  (Queen’s  Co.), 
—.12.39. 

Haverthwaite  (Lancs), 

16.10.39. 

Colby,  I.  of  Man,  22.1.40. 
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No. 

AR.8117 

GA.285 

WD.598 

WV.36X 

WM.454 

OC.683 

WV.793 

WL.840 

OV.428 


WX.103 
XS.396 
OP. 86 

ZR.175 

TD.534 

TD.595 

YP.I35 

215709 

HP.352 

DB.874 

EM.27 


DS.173 
DM. 10 


Ringed.  Recovered. 

Song-Thrush  ( continued ). 


Kirkby  Lonsdale  (Westmor), 
16.6.34,  by  Moon  & Cooper. 
Whitefield  (Lancs),  12.5.34,  by 
L.  Monks. 

Aughton  (Lancs),  4.5.39,  by 
N.  Medcalf. 

Helmsley  (Yorks),  16.6.39,  by 
Bootham  Sch. 

Stanway  (Glos),  1.6.39,  by  G. 
Charteris. 

Oxford,  10.5.36,  by  G.  Charteris. 

Reading  (Berks),  26.4.39,  by 
Leighton  Park  Sch. 


Cashelgarrow  (Sligo), 19. 1.40 

Southport  (Lancs),  10.2.40. 

Malahide  (Dublin),  — .1.40. 

Llanddulas(Denbigh)30.i.40. 

Port  Isaac  (Cornwall), 5. 12. 39. 

Ashton  Keynes  (Wilts), 
30.1.40. 

Pendeen  (Cornwall), 15. 11.39. 


RINGED  AS  FULL-GROWN. 

Elgin,  8.10.39,  by  Chapman  & Isle  of  Iona,  — .2.40. 
Richter. 

Skokholm  Bird  Obs.,  30.9.36.  Cropwell  Butler  (Notts), 

31.12.39. 


Blackbird  ( Titrdus  m.  merula). 


RINGED  AS  NESTLINGS. 


Watermillock  (Cumb),  29.4.39,  Ivirkcowan  (Wigtown), 
by  Moon  & Cooper.  23.10.39. 

Penrith  (Cumb),  24.5.38,  by  Clara  (King's  Co.),  20.1.40. 
Moon  & Cooper. 

Ingleton  (Yorks),  10.6.36,  by  Liscannor  (Clare),  19. 1.40. 
Moon  & Cooper. 

RINGED  AS  FULL-GROWN 

Noss  Head,  Shetland,  6.11.35,  Bergen,  Norway,  8.2.40. 
by  Midlothian  O.C. 

Penrith  (Cumb),  31.5.39,  by  Glenties  (Donegal),  — .1.40. 
Moon  & Cooper. 

Ditto  1.6.39.  Glenluce  (Wigtown),  1.2.40 

Carperby  (Yorks),  28.10.38,  by  Waterford,  20.1.40. 

“ Wippletree.” 

Skokholm  Bird  Obs.,  31.10.39.  Eynsham  (Oxon),  — .2.40. 

Redstart  ( Phcenicurus  ph.  phcenicurus) . 

Skokholm  Bird  Obs.  ,29.4.3s,  ad.  Niza  (Alemtejo),  Portugal, 

—.10.39. 

Robin  [Erithacus  r.  melophilus). 

Ullswater  (Westmor),  30.5.39,  Ulverston  (Lancs),  14.10.39. 
young,  by  Moon  & Cooper. 

Hilton  (Hunts),  28.11.38,  ad.,  Barkway  (Herts),  — 12  39 
by  D.  Garnett.  J 

Swallow  [Hu undo  r.  rustica) . 

RINGED  AS  NESTLINGS. 

Harrogate  (\orks),  20.8.39,  by  Valencia,  Spain,  12.10.39. 

P.  Hirst.  J 

Laugharne  (Carms),  10.8.39,  by  Gandia  (Valencia),  Spain, 
J.  Thomas.  4.10  30 
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No.  Ringed.  Recovered. 

Nightjar  ( Caprimulgus  e.  europceus). 

P.9315  Hollesley  (Suffolk),  30.6.39,  Mildenhall  (Suffolk),  9.8.39. 
young,  by  H.  Pease. 


Kestrel  ( Falco  t.  tinnunculus) . 

312452  Sedbergh  (Yorks),  13-7-39,  Welford-on-Avon  (Warwick) 
young,  by  Sedbergh  Sch.  13. 1.40. 


501004 

106023 

113070 

113083 

500714 

112028 

500681 

112807 

500829 

122064 

500639 

500625 


AC. 3029 


401 144 
403016 
O.3834 


925352 

925116 

92535* 

925145 


Heron  ( Ardea  c.  cinerea). 

RINGED  AS  NESTLINGS. 


Loch  Laxford  (Suth),  27.5.39, 
by  J.  Fisher. 

Kirkmichael  (Dumfries), 
28.6.32,  by  W.  Duncan. 

Crofton  (Cumb),  20.6.34,  by 
R.  A.  Brown. 

Cartmel  (Lancs),  9.5.37,  by 
J.  Barnes. 

Chettisham  (Cambs),  7.5.39,  by 
C.  S.  Clarke. 

Mepal  (Cambs),  16.5.34,  by 
C.  S.  Clarke. 

Eaton  Socon  (Beds),  3.5.39,  by 
C.  S.  Clarke. 

Chilham  (Kent),  21.5.39,  by 
St.  Edmund’s  Sch. 

Walland  Marsh  (Kent),  21.5.39, 
by  Brooker  & Cawkell. 

Beckley  (Sussex),  1.5.39,  by 
Brooker  & Cawkell. 

Ringdufferin  (Down),  11.6.39, 
by  V.  Spry. 

Ditto  29.4.39. 


Ford  (Argyll),  — .2.40. 

Where  ringed,  3. 11.39. 

Bootle  (Cumb),  9.2.40. 

Patterdale  (Westmor), 
—15.2.40. 

Winslow  (Bucks),  27.10.39. 

Arras  (Pas-de-Calais),4.2.40. 

Old  Basing  (Hants),  6.1.40. 

Rickmansworth  (Herts), 
—.11.39. 

Greenford  (Middx.),  24.1.40. 

Reading  (Berks),  18.2.40. 

L.  Neagh  (Londonderry), 
7-12.39. 

Brodick,  I.  of  Arran,  5.2.40. 


Mallard  (Anas  p.  platyrhyncha) . 

RINGED  AS  YOUNG. 


Andreas,  I.  of  Man,  11.6.39,  by  Portof  Menteith  (Stirling), 
Manx  F.C.  20.9.39. 

RINGED  AS  FULL-GROWN. 


Leswalt  (Wigtown),  22.2.39,  by 
J.  Law. 

Ludham  (Norfolk),  13.9.38,  by 
M.  Boardman. 

Orielton,  Pembroke,  1.1.39. 


Hobro  (Jylland),  Denmark, 
— -9-39- 

Muckamore  (Antrim),- — .1.40 

Arnal  (Varmland),  Sweden, 
18.8.39. 


RINGS  ISSUED  TO  WILDFOWL  INQUIRY  COMMITTEE. 

Abbotsbury  (Dorset),  28.1.39.  Braco  (Perth),  - — .9.39. 

Ditto  20.12.38.  Beccles  (Suffolk),  16.1.40. 

Ditto  ' 8.1.39.  Alattu,  S.E.  Finland, 22. 8. 39. 

Ditto  26.12.38.  Enschede  (Overyssel),  Hol- 

land, 19. 1. 40. 
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_\'o.  Ringed.  Recovered. 

Teal  {Anas  c.  crecca). 

KINGED  AS  YOUNG. 

306993  Tregaron  (Cards),  24.6.38,  by  Hickling  (Norfolk),  16.8.39 
W.  A.  Cadman. 

RINGED  AS  FULL-GROWN. 

RINGS  ISSUED  TO  WILDFOWL  INQUIRY  COMMITTEE. 


900480 

Dilham  (Norfolk), 6. 12. 38 

902531 

Abbotsbury  (Dorset), 
24.1.40. 

900306 

Ditto,  18.12.37. 

900386 

Ditto,  20.12.38. 

900439 

Ditto,  24.12.38. 

900406 

Ditto,  20.12.38. 

900294 

Ditto,  16. 11. 37. 

900325 

Ditto,  13.1.38. 

900420 

Ditto,  20.12.38. 

902 i 49 

Pembroke,  6.1.39. 

901535 

Ditto,  7.12.38. 

902206 

Ditto,  12. 1. 39. 

4 Birds 

Ditto,  Winter,  1938-39. 

902123 

Ditto,  5.1.39. 

2 Birds 

Ditto,  Winter,  1939-40. 

4 Birds 

Ditto,  Winter,  1938-39. 

2 Birds 

Ditto,  Jan.,  1939. 

901222 

Ditto,  30.10.38. 

2 Birds 

Ditto,  Jan.,  1940. 

902142 

Ditto,  5.1.39. 

3 Birds 

Ditto,  Winter,  1939-40. 

2 Birds 

Ditto,  19.12.38. 

2 Birds 

Ditto,  Jan.,  1939. 

3 Birds 

Ditto,  Autumn,  1939. 

2 Birds 

Ditto,  Winter,  1938. 

6 Birds 

Ditto,  Winter,  1938-39. 

3 Birds 

Ditto,  Winter,  1939-40. 

901519 

Ditto,  6.12.38. 

2 Birds 

Ditto,  Dec.,  1938. 

2 Birds 

Ditto,  Oct.,  1939. 

901538 

Ditto,  7.12.38. 

2 Birds 

Ditto,  Autumn,  1939. 

902052 

Ditto,  1. 1. 39. 

901  hi 

Ditto,  16.10.38. 

902017 

Ditto,  29.12.38. 

901757 

Ditto,  19.12.38. 

901182 

Ditto,  24.10.38. 

901818 

Ditto,  15.12.38. 

901 1 79 

Ditto,  24.10.38. 

901 1 50 

Ditto,  23.10.38. 

901985 

Ditto,  28.12.38. 

3 Birds 

Ditto,  Winter,  1938-39. 

Kirkham  (Lancs),  17.2.40. 

Orielton  Decoy,  15.2.40. 

Newtown  Butler  (Ferman),  9. 11.39. 
Buttevant  (Cork),  18.1.40. 
Kemijarvi,  N. Finland,  24.8.39. 
Aurich,  E.  Friesland,  25.9.39. 

Sig,  Jylland,  Denmark,  10.10.38. 
Isefjord,  Sjaelland,  Denmark, — .8.38 
Moerdyk  (N. Brabant),  Holland, 
7.KL39. 

Castletown  (Caithness),  4.1 1.39. 
Leswalt  (Wigtown),  20.10.39. 
RockclifTe  (Cumb),  21.10.39. 
Lancs,  and  Ches.,  Aug.,  1939-Feb., 
1940. 

Whitchurch  (Salop),  23.3.40. 

Salop,  Jan.,  Feb.,  1940. 

Midlands,  Sept.,  1939-Jan.,  1940. 
Yorks  and  Lines,  Jan.,  Feb.,  1940. 
Mundford  (Norfolk),  20.9.39. 
Norfolk  and  Essex,  Jan.,  Feb. ,1940. 
Winchester  (Hants),  4.2.40. 

Devon  and  Cornwall,  Tan.,  Feb., 
1940. 

Glamorgan,  Jan.,  1940. 

North  Ireland,  July,  1939  ; Feb., 
1940. 

Central  Ireland,  Dec.,  1939-Feb., 
1940. 

Meath, Ireland, Dec.  1939  ; Jan. 1940. 
South-East  Ireland,  Oct.,  1939- 
Feb.,  1940. 

Ditto,  Dec.,  1939;  Jan.,  1940. 
Loughmore  (Tipperary),  29.10.39. 
South-West  Ireland,  Jan.,  1940. 
Ditto,  Jan.,  1940. 

Headford  (Galway),  28.10.39. 
Galway,  Jan.,  Feb.,  1940. 

Vigo  Lake,  Karelia,  Russia,  3.7.39. 
Gorky,  Central  Russia,  5-8.39- 
Petri  kovka, Ukraine,  Russia.  1 2.2.39. 
Vuolijoki,  Central  Finland, 16. 10. 39. 
Brandis,  Saxony,  6.9.39. 

Kottbus,  Brandenburg,  14.10.39. 
Warfletli,  Oldenburg,  23.9.39. 
Stigfjord  (Bohus),  Sweden,  23.9.39. 
Hallingdal,  Norway,  20.8.39. 
Jylland,  Denmark,  Aug., Sept. ,1939. 
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No. 

Ringed. 

Recovered. 

Teal  [continued] . 

902 1 31 

Ditto,  5.1.39. 

Skelskor,  Sjaelland,  Denmark, 

8 Birds 

Ditto,  Winter,  1938-39. 

4-IO-39. 

Piaam  (Friesland),  Holland, Autumn 

901960 
902152 
2 Birds 

Ditto,  26.12.38. 

Ditto,  7.1.39. 

Ditto,  Winter,  1938-39. 

1939- 

Smilde  (Drenthe),  17.10.39. 
Zaltbommel  (Gelderland),  — .10.39. 
Zuid  Holland,  Sept.,  1939  ; March, 

900833 

900671 

901580 

Ditto,  12. 1. 40. 
Ditto,  22.12.39. 
Ditto,  10.12.38. 

1940. 

With  B.E.F.,  — .2.40. 

Lourdes  (B.-P.),  France,  21. 1.40. 
Carcassonne  (Aude),  20.x. 40. 

3065 

2816 

2865 

3036 

3074 

2266 
5 Birds 

1910 


RINGS  OF  THE  ORIELTON  DECOY,  PEMBROKE. 


3-r-38- 

3-12.37. 

6.12.37. 

3I-I2.37. 

4.I.38. 

IOII-37. 

Winter,  1937-38. 


30.12.36. 


Chipping  (Lancs),  7.10.39. 
Auchencairn  (Kirkcudb.),  14.10.39. 
West  Mersea  (Essex),  9.9.39. 
Rosslare  (Wexford),  — .1.40. 
Leningrad,  Russia.,  — .4.39. 

Lujea,  Swedish  Lapland,  1.10.39. 
Piaam  (Friesland),  Holland,  Oct., 
1939- 

Monnikendam,  Noord  Holland, 
31.10.39. 


Wigeon  ( Anas  penelope). 

RINGED  AS  YOUNG. 

307516  Rogart  (Suth.),  8.7.39,  by  R.  Meikle  Ferry  (Suth), 23. 12.39. 
Carrick. 


RINGED  AS  FULL-GROWN. 

RINGS  ISSUED  TO  WILDFOWL  INQUIRY  COMMITTEE. 


900247 

Dereham  (Norfolk), 

, 26.1.38.  River  Ob,  Western  Siberia, 

Spring,  1939. 

900219 

Somerleyton  (Suffolk),  28.1.38.  Leicester,  13. 1.40. 

900122 

Ditto,  14.1.38. 

East  Swale  River  (Kent), 
30.12.39. 

RINGS  OF  THE  ORIELTON  DECOY,  PEMBROKE. 

3945 

30.1.39. 

Holbeach  (Lines),  — .11.39. 

3596 

14. II. 38. 

Archangel,  Russia,  9.6.39. 

3710 

I9.i2.38. 

Verda,  Central  Russia,  Summer, 
1939- 

3601 

14. II. 38. 

Boguchar,  South  Russia,  7.9.39. 

1651 

8.12.36. 

Saratov,  S.E. Russia,  Spring,  1939. 

3507 

26.IO.38. 

Arvidsjaur,  Swedish  Lapland, 
10.9.39. 

Pintail  ( Anas  a.  acuta). 

RINGS  OF  THE  ORIELTON  DECOY,  PEMBROKE. 

3310  24.1.38.  ' Ringkobing  Fjord,  Jylland,  Den- 

mark, 30.10.38. 

3699  19.12.38.  Kovrov,  Central  Russia,  5.5.39. 
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No. 


925363 


3669 

1669 

3666 

3400 

3892 

3995 

3853 


AB.4998 
Or.  3866 


AB.4848 


119706 

12534° 

122476 

126913 

125331 

126909 

122467 

122092 

AV.132 

12  Birds 

5 Birds 

2 Birds 

4 Birds 

1 Bird 
1 Bird 

5 Birds 

126361 

126394 

*26373 


Ringed. 


Recovered. 


Shoveler  ( Spatula  clypeata). 

Abbotsbury  (Dorset),  25.1.40,  Budleigh  Salterton  (Devon), 
for  Wildfowl  I.  C’tee.  3O  I -4°- 

RINGS  OF  THE  ORIELTON  DECOY,  PEMBROKE. 


7.12.38. 
IO.i2.36 

7.12.38. 

4.2.38. 
I7-I-39- 

6.2.39. 

8.1.39. 


Portmadoc  (Carnarvon),  30.9.39. 
King's  Lynn  (Norfolk),  21.10.39. 
Littlestone  (Kent),  6.1.40. 

Mayo,  1 2. 1 1. 39. 

Narovchat  (Penza),  S.E.  Russia, 
17-9-39- 

L.  Ilmen,  West  Russia,  Spring,i939. 
Ribe  (Jylland),  Denmark,  1.8.39. 


Tufted  Duck  ( Aythya  fuligula). 


Molesey  (Surrey),  25.10.37,  by  Where  ringed,  6.2.40. 

P.  Hollom. 

Pembroke,  9.1.39.  Loosdrecht,  Noord  Holland, 

I3-II-39- 


Goosander  ( Mergus  m.  merganser). 

Molesey  (Surrey),  11.1.37,  by  Archangel,  Russia,  25.4.39. 
P.  Hollom. 


Cormorant  ( Vhalacrocorax  c.  carbo). 

RINGED  AS  NESTLINGS. 


Mochrum  (Wigtown),  15.7.37, 
by  Lord  Dumfries. 


Big  Scar  Rocks  (Wigtown), 
5.7.39,  by  Lord  D.  Stuart. 


Ditto 

5-7-39- 

Ditto 

1.8.39. 

Ditto 

5-7-39- 

Ditto 

1.8.39. 

Ditto 

5-7-39- 

Puffin  I.,  N.  Wales,  8.7.39,  by 
T.  Tallis. 

Skokholm  Bird  Obs., 

3T -5-39- 

Lambay  (Dublin),  — 

6-39,  by 

Skokholm  Bird  Obs 

Ditto 

—.6.39. 

Ditto 

—.6.39. 

Ditto 

—.6.39. 

Ditto 

— -6.39. 

Ditto 

— .6.39. 

Ditto 

—.6.39. 

Ditto 

13-6.39. 

Ditto 

13-6.39- 

Ditto 

13-6.39. 

Bayona  (Galicia),  Spain, 

4.2.40. 

Leith,  16.10.39  (during  air- 
raid). 

Connah’sQuay(Ches),28.i.40. 
Weston-super-Mare  (Som), 
16.11.39. 

Lyme  Regis  (Dorset), 27. 9. 39. 
Calstock  (Cornwall),  2.12.39. 
Caledon  (Tyrone),  — .2.40. 
Figuera  da  Foz,  Portugal, 
—.10.39. 

Chicken  Rock,  I.  of  Man, 
—.8.39. 

Louth  and  N.  Ireland,  Aug., 
1939-April,  1940. 

South  Ireland,  Aug. -Nov., 
1939- 

Mayo,  Aug.,  1939;  Jan. ,1940. 
Central  Ireland,  Aug.,  1939- 
Feb.,  1940. 

Glencaple,  Dumfries, 10. 8. 39. 
Carmarthen,  18.12.39. 
Devon  & Cornwall,  Dec., 
!939-Feb.,  1940. 

R.  Elorn  (Finist&re),  France, 

5.2.40. 

Larmor  (Morbihan),  10.2.40. 
Navia  (Asturias),  Spain, 

20.1.40. 
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No. 

Ringed. 

Recovered. 

Shag  ( Phalacrocorax  a. 

arisiotelis) . 

RINGED 

AS  NESTLINGS. 

125548 

Brander  Hd.  (Berwick),  9.7.39, 

Burntisland  (Fife),  5.2.40. 

by  C.  R.  Mills. 

125552 

Ditto 

9-7-39- 

Port  Seton  (East  Lothian), 

—.2.40. 

125553 

Ditto 

9-7-39- 

Perth,  — .10.39. 

109739 

Calf  of  Man,  26.5.39 

by  F.  A. 

Tarbert  (Argyll),  9.2.40. 

Craine. 

123024 

Ditto,  16.7.39,  by  Manx  F.C. 

Belfast,  19.2.40. 

126292 

Lambay  (Dublin), 

13-6. 39.  by 

Dundrum  (Down),  3.2.40. 

Skokholm  Bird  Obs. 

2 Birds 

Ditto 

I3-6-39- 

Wexford  & Wicklow,  Aug., 

Oct.,  1939. 

126419 

Ditto 

13-6. 39- 

Kinvara  (Galway),  6.1.40. 

126462 

Ditto 

13-6. 39- 

Rhoscolyn,  Anglesey, 19. 8. 39. 

126289 

Gt.  Saltee  Is.  (Wexford), 2. 7. 39. 

Dingle  (Kerry),  7.12.39. 

Gannet  (Sula  bassana). 

RINGED  AS  NESTLINGS. 


500313 

Hermaness,  Shetland, 

12.7.39, 

Aberlady  (E.  Lothian), 

by  M.  Stewart. 

14. 11. 39. 

500143 

Ditto 

10.7.39. 

Littlestone  (Kent),  6.11.39. 

500358 

Ditto 

12.7.39. 

At  sea,  46°40/N,  8°io'W, 

30.9.39. 

500338 

Ditto 

12.7.39. 

At  sea,  49°5o'N,  io^oTV. 

500274 

Ditto 

12.7.39- 

Vila  Nova  (Douro),  5.10.39. 

500328 

Ditto 

12.7.39- 

C.  Ghir,  Morocco,  18. 11.39. 

126739 

Bass  Rock,  1.7.39,  by  Midlo.O.C. 

Scapa  Flow,  — .10.39. 

126734 

Ditto 

I.7-39. 

Stornoway,  Outer  Hebrides, 

—.10.39. 

126728 

Ditto 

I-7-39- 

Fort  George  (Inverness), 

16.10.39. 

5OOI39 

Ditto,  1.7.39,  by  M.  Stewart. 

Rio  de  Oro,  W.  Africa, 

131.40. 

124359 

Ditto, 28. 7. 38, by  Bootham  Sch. 

Withernsea  (Yorks), — .12.39. 

2 Birds 

Ailsa  Craig,  18.7.39, 

ay  Lord 

Antrim,  • — .10.39. 

D.  Stuart. 

2 Birds 

Ditto 

18.7.39. 

B.of  Biscay, Sept.,  Oct.,  1939. 

501751 

Ditto 

18.7.39. 

Sarzeau  (Morbihan),i6.io.39. 

2 Birds 

Grassholm,  15.8.39,  by  Skok- 

South  Ireland,  —.9.39. 

holm  Bird  Obs. 

117583 

Ditto 

1.8.37. 

Sorvaag,  Faeroes,  12.7.39. 

1 1 7534 

Ditto 

1.8.37. 

Middelkerke,  W.  Flanders, 

15. 11. 39. 

124148 

Ditto 

31.8.38. 

Quiberon  (Morbihan),22.8.3g. 

1241 1 1 

Ditto 

31-8.38. 

Soulac  (Gironde),  18.3.40. 

AV.252 

Ditto 

9-6.39. 

Biarritz  (B.-P.),  23.8.39. 

5°234r 

Ditto 

15.8.39. 

Ondarroa  (Vizcaya),  9.1.40. 

125756 

Ditto 

15.8.39- 

Figuera  (Asturias),  21.9.39. 

124313 

Ditto 

10.9.38. 

Matozinhos  (Douro), — .1.40. 

502349 

Ditto 

15-8.39. 

Fedala,  Morocco,  27.10.39. 

502431 

Ditto 

I5.8.39. 

C. Blanco,  W. Africa,  30.11.39. 

{To  be 

continued) . 

MALE  ROOK  INCUBATING. 

At  a rookery  in  Surrey,  on  March  30th,  1940,  at  12.5  p.m., 
Rooks  ( Corvus  f.  frugilegus)  were  seen  to  change  over  at  the 
nest.  One  bird — obviously  a male — flew  in  and  standing  on 
the  nest  edge  fed  his  plainly  visible  mate.  During  the  meal 
wing-action  by  the  hen  was  observed.  This  was  no  doubt  a 
form  of  “ submissive  ceremony  ” which  has  been  described 
by  various  observers.  After  this  the  sitter  was  seen  to  turn 
round  and  leave  the  nest  while  the  other  bird  now  stepped 
down  into  the  cup,  turned  round,  appeared  to  shuffle  the  eggs 
and  settled  down.  Powerful  Zeiss  field-glasses  were  trained 
on  the  nest  throughout  the  incident  and  the  male  definitely 
did  not  step  into  the  nest  until  the  female  had  left  it.  The 
same  afternoon  at  the  same  rookery  we  watched  the  usual 
practice  of  the  hen  being  fed  at  the  nest  by  the  male. 

D.  Nethersole-Thompson. 

D.  W.  Musselwhite. 

DISPLAY  OF  STARLINGS. 

On  March  30th,  1940,  in  Surrey,  we  watched  a pair  of  Starlings 
(Sturnus  v.  vulgaris)  give  a display,  certain  features  of  which 
were  new  to  us.  After  repeated  bursts  of  song  incorporating 
the  well-known  cry  of  the  Green  Woodpecker  ( Picus  v.  pluvius ) 
the  male,  which  was  perched  a little  below  the  female  in  an 
ash  tree,  sidled  up  the  tree,  flicking  his  tail,  and  when 
immediately  below  her,  bowed  clumsily,  then  extended  his 
neck  and  turned  his  bill  almost  vertically  upwards,  with  the 
throat  feathers  conspicuously  erected.  Both  birds — the  male 
in  particular — went  through  the  actions  of  bill-wiping,  though 
without  actually  permitting  their  bills  to  touch  the  branch, 
and  the  hen  also  in  reply  to  the  cock’s  song,  gave  a 
weak  imitation  of  it,  in  which  she  also  imitated  a Green 
Woodpecker.  “ False  preening  ” by  the  hen  was  also 
observed. 

Next  followed  a “ branch  chase  ” in  which  the  birds 
leap-frogged  ” over  one  another  several  times.  Both 
then  sang  and  the  hen  flew  across  the  tree  to  a fresh  perch. 
The  cock  followed,  but  almost  immediately  flew  right  away 
with  a hesitant  flight  akin  to  the  display-flight  of  the  cock 
Greenfinch,  the  hen  remaining  where  she  was. 

D.  Nethersole-Thompson. 
D.  W.  Musselwhite. 
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A SPOTTED  FLYCATCHER’S  STANCE  DURING  SONG. 
At  Reading  in  June,  1918,  I was  watching  through  a window 
a Spotted  Flycatcher  ( Mnscicapa  s.  striata)  on  a flower-pot. 
There  were  young  in  a nest  near  at  hand.  The  bird  suddenly 
altered  its  stance  and  then  sang  its  insignificant  song.  The 
change  of  pose  for  singing  was  anything  but  insignificant  ; 
the  head  came  forward  and  the  whole  outline  of  the  bird 
relaxed  from  standing  at  attention  to  curves  of  warbler-like 
softness.  A moment  later  the  bird  was  on  the  look-out  for 
flies  again.  C.  I.  Evans. 

SPOTTED  FLYCATCHER’S  METHODS  OF  FEEDING 

ON  LEPIDOPTERA. 

Forty  years  ago  or  more  I was  on  a cabbage  patch  much 
infested  by  small  cabbage  white  butterflies.  A Spotted 
Flycatcher  ( Muscicapa  s.  striata ) and  her  young  were  feeding 
on  them.  I saw  the  old  bird  catch  a butterfly,  and  then  heard 
the  snips  that  caused  the  wings  to  fall  ; I picked  up  one  of  them 
after  the  bird  had  swallowed  the  body.  From  a neighbouring 
tree  a young  bird  caught  a butterfly  and  crammed  it,  wings 
and  all,  into  its  mouth.  Experience  doubtless  soon  taught  it 
wisdom. 

Two  years  ago,  when  the  guest  of  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Brown  of 
Weston-super-Mare,  I heard  from  my  host  of  a Spotted 
Flycatcher  taking  a moth  from  his  hand.  I asked  him  to 
write  me  an  account  of  it  and  now  quote  from  his  reply 
dated  January  7th,  1938  : — “ For  many  years  Spotted 
Flycatchers  nested  in  our  garden.  One  summer,  about  1920, 
we  found  large  numbers  of  yellow  underwing  (?)  moths  in 
our  house  : it  was  the  custom  to  catch  them  and  free  them 
out  of  the  sitting-room  windows,  opposite  stand  poles  to 
support  rambling  roses.  The  Flycatchers  often  use  these, 
and  hunt  from  them.  One  day  to  my  astonishment  just  as  I 
opened  my  hand  to  release  a moth,  a Flycatcher  swooped  and 
took  the  moth  from  my  hand  and  darted  back  to  the  post. 
This  led  us  to  tempt  them  whenever  we  could  capture  a moth. 
The  number  of  occasions  when  this  happened  is  now  uncertain, 
probably  6 to  10  times  ; we  actually  fed  moths  out  to  the 
birds.  From  careful  observation,  we  noticed  that  the  bird 
first  tore  off  the  wings,  and  then  struggled  with  the  body, 
huge  for  so  small  a bird.”  C.  I.  Evans. 

CURIOUS  BEHAVIOUR  OF  MARSH-TIT. 

In  a small  orchard  near  Peterborough,  I found  three  pairs  of 
Marsh-Tits  ( Parus  p.  dresseri)  nesting.  On  peering  inside 
one  nest  in  which  the  young  had  hatched  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  previously,  I found  one  bird,  presumably  the 
female,  crouched  in  the  nest. 
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Distraught  no  doubt  by  the  light  of  a torch,  the  Tit  pushed 
the  young  over  its  head  and  on  its  back,  until  it  was  almost 
completely  covered  by  the  sprawling  naked  bodies  of  the 
young. 

This  behaviour  would  seem  to  be  of  a psychological  nature, 
rather  than  a deliberate  attempt  to  sacrifice  the  young. 

C.  Douglas  Deane 

BLACK  REDSTART  BREEDING  IN  INNER  LONDON. 

In  April,  1940,  Miss  M.  I.  Tetley  saw  a pair  of  Redstarts  in 
the  very  secluded  Little  Cloister,  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
she  was  staying.  She  noticed  that  the  tail  of  one  was  of  a 
brighter  red  than  that  of  the  other  and  assumed  at  the  time 
that  the  birds  were  of  the  species  with  which  she  was  familiar 
at  her  home  in  Windermere.  Hearing  of  this  a few  weeks 
later,  I made  inquiries  and  ascertained  that  the  birds  were 
still  frequenting  the  Abbey,  and  after  investigating  the  build- 
ings in  the  neighbourhood,  on  May  13th  I found  a Black 
Redstart  ( Phcenicurus  0.  gibr altar iensis)  in  full  adult  dress 
singing  on  a house  a few  yards  from  the  Cloisters. 

I failed  to  see  the  hen,  and  feared  she  might  have  fallen 
prey  to  a Kestrel  which  often  perches  on  a neighbouring 
pinnacle  of  the  Abbey.  On  June  2nd,  however,  Miss  Tetley 
wrote  that  she  had  just  seen  what  she  believed  were  two  young 
Black  Redstarts  on  the  lawn  of  the  old  Abbey  Garden,  which 
she  had  kindly  obtained  leave  for  me  to  visit  ; and  there  on 
June  4th  I found  two  Black  Redstarts  hawking  flies  from  the 
top  of  a lawn  tennis  net  like  Spotted  Flycatchers.  One  was 
clearly  a young  bird.  I watched  it  through  field  glasses  at 
close  range  for  half  an  hour  during  which  it  was  most  active. 
1 he  other,  which  did  not  remain  long,  gave  me  the  impression 
of  being  very  slightly  greyer  on  the  mantle  and  was,  I expect, 
the  female  parent. 

The  Abbey  is  not  more  than  300  yards  from  Marsham  Street, 
where  Mr.  E.  M.  Nicholson  discovered  a Black  Redstart  in 
the  summer  of  1936  (, antea , Vol.  XXX.,  p.  320). 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  Black  Redstarts 
are  in  London  this  summer.  Since  the  middle  of  May  I have 
been  receiving  reports  of  Black  Redstarts  seen  singing  on 
prominent  buildings  in  the  Westminster  district  ; one  as  far 
from  the  Abbey  as  Berkeley  Square.  These  were  possibly 
all  the  Abbey  bird.  But  one  which  has  frequented  the 
Natural  History  Museum  since  May  30th  is  certainly  another  ; 
and  so  probably  is  one  seen  and  heard  singing  by  Dr.  P. 
Manson-Bahr  a few  weeks  ago  on  one  of  the  buildings  of 
the  White  ( ity.  A.  Holte  Macpherson. 
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BEE-EATERS  IN  CORNWALL. 

On  the  evening  of  May  27th,  1940, 1 had  the  pleasure  of  watch- 
ing a party  of  four  Bee-eaters  ( Merops  apiaster)  hawking  for 
and  catching  bumble-bees.  The  situation  was  on  the  coast 
in  South  Cornwall  beside  a stream  and  they  frequently  perched 
on  the  tops  of  old  gorse  bushes.  They  did  not  seem  to  be  shy 
and  sometimes  approached  within  30  feet  of  me,  when  it  was 
possible  to  see  their  brilliant  colourings,  and  an  excellent 
view  was  obtained  with  binoculars.  The  colouring  agreed 
with  the  description  of  this  species  in  The  Handbook  of  British 
Birds  except  that  I noted  the  throat  as  golden  rather  than 
yellow.  W.  Douglas  Clague. 

MALLARD  DUCKLINGS’  DESCENT  FROM 
NEST  IN  TREE. 

A Mallard  duck  ( Anas  p.  platyrhyncha ) had  nested  on  the 
very  top  of  a broken  elm  tree,  about  forty  feet  from  the 
ground,  close  to  the  bridge  at  Pilton,  near  Oundle,  North- 
amptonshire. At  about  11  a.m.  on  April  28th,  1940,  I was 
passing  the  spot  and  heard  the  duck  calling  from  the  foot 
of  the  tree  and  the  little  ones  answering  from  the  nest.  As 
I was  only  about  twelve  yards  away  I stood  quite  still  and 
watched  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  which  followed. 

The  young  ducklings  started  tumbling  out  of  the  nest 
one  at  a time,  almost  immediately  after  the  mother  called, 
and  fell  to  the  ground  in  succession  so  quickly  that  at  times 
two  ducklings  were  in  the  air  together.  Two  further  points 
of  particular  interest  were  that  they  fell,  not  directly  like  a 
stone,  but  zig-zagging  to  and  fro  like  a leaf,  and  that  each 
one  landed  on  its  back  and  at  once  wriggled  over  to  its  feet. 
The  ducklings  fell  within  a yard  of  the  foot  of  the  tree  where 
the  ground  was  hard  clay,  clear  of  undergrowth.  The  mother 
duck  was  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  in  this  clear  space, 
and  continued  calling  whilst  the  ducklings  were  falling  from 
the  nest  until  they  were  all  down.  She  then  called  them 
together  and  disappeared  with  her  family  into  the  under- 
growth. The  whole  procedure  was  over  quite  quickly,  taking 
not  more  than  three  or  four  minutes.  I was  so  interested 
that  unfortunately  I did  not  count  the  brood,  but  there  must 
have  been  eight  or  ten  of  them.  H.  A.  Robinson. 

SEXUAL  CHASING  IN  WIGEON. 

The  significance  of  sexual  chases  in  ducks  is  obscure  (see 
The  Handbook  of  British  Birds,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  234).  The  following 
observation  made  at  a loch  in  Inverness-shire  on  April  29th, 
1940,  refers  to  the  Wigeon  ( Anas  penelope ) for  which  such 
chasing  has  not  been  reported  before.  Pair  A were  swimming 
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several  tin  , circled  round  once  more,  and  were 

[uysthllbrt  rtt"  ™ thetater  eighty  yards  off  when 
male  A again  left  his  own  mate  and  pursued  female  B,  and 
another  triple  chase  ensued.  They  were  now  joined  by  a 
third  male  C ' I do  not  know  if  this  bird  had  a mate.  Aft 
several^nore  circles  round,  male  A went  back  to  , his own 
Ipmale  and  settled  quietly  by  her.  A little  later  rnaie  v, 
desisted  from  chasing  female  B,  and  now  he  came  up  to  pan 
and  tried  to  chase  female  A,  who  took  wing,  male  C and  male 
following.  When  male  C desisted,  pair  A again  settled  quit  y 

‘catrnT Interpret  this  behaviour,  but  the  following  points 
mov  be  noted  • (i)  The  chase  was  always  initiated  by  the 
Grange  male  not  by  the  female.  (2)  The  chases  occurred 

among  aheadv  mated  birds,  the  male  of  which  chased 
the  female  of  another  pair.  (3)  Though  male  A chased 
another  female,  he  at  no  time  attempted  to  chase  or  court 
his  own  female,  though  the  latter  was  chased  by 

Effect  of  the  Severe  Weather  on  Bird-Life.— We 
have  received  a number  of  notes  m response  to  our  request 
in  the  March  issue  (Vol.  XXXIII,  p.  271)  for  information  on 
this  subject,  but  as  it  is  evident  that  effects  varied  considerably 
in  different  districts  we  should  welcome  further  notes  °n  the 
subiect  These  should  be  sent  in  at  once  and  it  would  be 
value  to  have  information  from  any  districts  in  which  there 
was  no  apparent  diminution  of  breeding-birds  as  w 1 
notes  on  actual  losses  and  decreases.— The  Editors. 

Early  White  Wagtail  in  Somerset. — Mr.  H.  Tetley 
informs  us  that  he  clearly  identified  an  adult  e 

Wagtail  ( Motacilla  a.  alba)  on  March  2nd,  1940,  at  Blagdoi  . 

The  Status  and  Distribution  of  Wild  Geese  and  Wild  Duck 
in  Scotland. — Correction. — In  a review  of  this  work  j 1 ’ 

pp  22-3)  . ' was  stated  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  paragraph  on 
p 23  that  Mallard  ringed  at  the  Orielton  Decoy  had  t'avc  U 
to  Italy  and  Rumania.  “ Mallard  ” was  an  error  and  should 

read  “ Teal.” 
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THE  BRITISH  BREEDING  STATUS  OF  LEACH’S 
FORK-TAILED  PETREL. 

BY 

ROBERT  ATKINSON  and  JOHN  A.  AINSLIE. 

Present  Status. 

Recent  visits  to  all  of  the  four  remote  islands  now  occupied 
as  breeding  stations  by  Leach’s  Fork-tailed  Petrel  ( Oceano - 
droma  I.  leucorrhoa)  enable  us  to  set  down  the  present  status 
of  this  bird  with  more  accuracy  than  heretofore.  Estimates 
of  actual  numbers  will  always  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
because  of  the  exclusively  nocturnal  habit  of  the  species  on 
land  and  the  inaccessibility  of  its  island  breeding  stations. 

Probably  a minimum  number  in  the  region  of  2,000  pairs 
of  Leach’s  Petrels  now  nest  annually  in  Britain,  the  birds 
being  unevenly  distributed  among  the  following  four  islands  : 

(1)  North  Rona.  300  acres.  Lat.  590  7'  N.,  Long.  50  49'  W. 

40  miles  NNW.  of  Cape  Wrath.  Uninhabited  since  1844. 

In  1936,  327  pairs  were  nesting  within  the  village  area  on 
Rona  and  at  least  50  pairs  elsewhere  in  the  island  giving  a 
minimum  population  of  some  380  nesting  pairs.  We  have 
already  given  a full  description  of  this  colony  [1]. 

(2)  Sula  Sgeir.  30  acres.  Lat.  590  6'  N.,  Long.  6°  9'  W. 

34  miles  NNE.  of  the  Butt  of  Lewis.  Always  uninhabited. 

The  first  suggestion  that  Leach’s  Petrels  might  be  nesting 
on  Sula  Sgeir  came  from  Malcolm  Stewart,  “rudely  awakened 
by  cries  and  considerable  commotion  issuing  from  the  walls 
of  the  buildings  ’’  on  the  night  of  July  23rd,  1932  [2].  These 
buildings,  five  in  number,  are  large  drystone  bothies  inhabited 
by  Lewismen  during  their  annual  plunder  of  the  gannetry. 
We  were  able  to  prove  the  fact  that  Leach’s  Petrels  actually 
nested  on  Sula  Sgeir  on  August  3rd  to  4th,  1939,  when  we 
examined  in  the  hand  adult  birds,  nestlings,  and  an  adult 
bird  caught  in  the  act  of  incubation. 

The  birds  now  nest  over  all  the  available  ground  on  the 
island.  The  impression  given  by  a night  spent  in  the  colony 
was  that  they  were  at  least  as  numerous  as  on  Rona  ; a figure 
in  the  region  of  400  pairs  is  probably  the  present  breeding 
population  of  the  species  on  Sula  Sgeir.  Small  numbers 
have  no  doubt  nested  on  this  island  for  many  years  but 
the  present  large  population  must  be  of  recent  increase.  In 
the  past  (1932  and  before)  Gannets  ( Sula  bassana)  occupied 
a much  larger  area  than  they  now  cover,  and  they  left  only 
the  small  environs  of  the  bothies  as  suitable  Petrel  ground. 
As  the  Gannets  have  receded  they  have  left  a rich  soil  debris, 
rapidly  colonized  by  orach,  thrift  and  mayweed,  and  as 
soon  occupied  by  Fulmar  ( Fulmarus  g.  glacialis)  and  Leach’s 
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Petrels.  Annually,  then,  the  Gannets’  retreat  has  opened 
new  ground  to  the  Petrels.  They  have  taken  full  advantage 
of  it.  In  places  the  Petrels’  nesting  ground  abuts  on  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  gannetry. 


In  the  daytime  there  is  literally  no  trace  of  the  Petrels’ 
habitation  ; whereas  in  the  village  on  Rona  burrow  entrances 
are  often  obvious. 

(3)  The  Flannan  Isles  or  Seven  Hunters.  Collectively 
92  acres.  Lat.  58°  17'  N.,  Long.  70  35'  W.  20  miles  W.  of 
Gallon  Head  in  Lewis.  Uninhabited  until  1899  ; since 
by  three  lighthouse  keepers. 

On  Eilean  Mor  (39  acres,  the  lighthouse  island)  Leach’s 
Petrels  nest  in  three  large  and  in  two  small  colonies.  200  pairs 
is  a guess  at  the  minimum  population  now  breeding  on  Eilean 
Mor,  visited  by  us  in  1937.  Of  the  five  colonies,  the  first  is  on 
ground  regularly  swept  by  beams  from  the  Lighthouse. 
It  is  an  area  of  turf  and  thrift,  honeycombed  by  Puffin, 
rabbit  and  Petrel  burrows  and  extends  from  the  lighthouse 
flagstaff  down  over  the  slope  of  the  north  and  east  facing 
cliffs.  The  second  colony  is  the  largest  of  all  and  is  spread 
over  all  the  mayweed-grown  ‘ ' puffin  slopes”  above  the  east 
landing.  The  third  colony  is  on  high  ground  on  the  western 
promontory  of  the  island,  centred  about  two  tumbledown 
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stone  bothies  whose  bare  dry  stones  are  exclusive  to  a 
colony  of  Storm-Petrels  [Hydrobates  pelagicus).  The  remaining 
two  colonies  are  small— one  on  the  NW.  promontory,  Meall 
Meadhonach,  and  the  other  east  of  it,  along  the  cliff  edge 
leading  back  to  the  lighthouse. 


QU.at\  Mor  a/ the  rid.nn.a-n  IsUs. 

CoLorvio  P*tr bla-cked.  cn. 


In  these  colonies  the  underground  honeycomb  is  definitely 
shared  among  rabbits,  Puffins  and  Leach’s  Petrels  ; the 
Petrels  excavate  their  own  nesting  chambers  as  diverticula 
from  the  general  labyrinth.  But  there  are  many  small 
Petrel-excavated  burrows  as  well,  exclusive  to  Petrels  ; 
rabbit  and  Puffin  burrows  are  told  from  them  easily,  rabbits’ 
by  the  droppings  and  fresh  earth,  Puffins’  by  the  puddled 
mud,  and  both  by  their  larger  size.  The  entrances  to  Eilean 
Mor  Petrel  burrows  usually  look  unused,  and  are  commonly 
overgrown,  particularly  with  mouse-eared  chickweed. 

(4)  St.  Kilda  Group.  Collectively  2,088  acres.  Lai.  570  50'  N ., 
Long.  8°  38  • W.  34  miles  WNW . of  N.  Uist.  Hirta 
uninhabited  since  1930,  except  during  summers.  Subsidiary 
islands  always  uninhabited. 

Although  the  St.  Kilda  group  is  quite  the  most  accessible 
of  all  the  British  breeding  stations  of  Leach’s  Petrel,  less 
information  is  available  about  these  colonies  than  about  any 
others.  The  only  estimate  of  numbers  is  that  of  T.  H.  Harrisson 
(1931)  in  an  unpublished  note  : “ At  least  a thousand  pairs— 
certainly  many  more  than  on  North  Rona.”  There  are,  or 
were,  colonies  on  Dun,  Boreray,  Soay,  Levenish  and  on  the 
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main  island,  Hirta.  The  most  recent  records  of  these  colonies 
appear  to  be  : Dan,  1931,  Harrisson  and  Lack  [3]  ; Boreray, 
1928,  Seton  Gordon  [4]  ; Soay,  1902,  “ plentiful,”  Wiglesworth 
[5]  ; Levenish,  1902,  a small  colony  hitherto  unknown,  and 
Hirta,  1902,  “ breeds  sparingly,”  Wiglesworth  [5]. 

Past  Status. 

Leach’s  Petrel  was  once  more  widespread  as  a British 
breeding  species  than  it  now  is.  In  addition  to  the  present 
distant  stations,  it  once  bred  on  Mingulay  and  Barra  of  the 
Outer  Hebrides  [6]  and  on  Rum  of  the  Small  Isles  [7].  Less 
definite  references  have  been  made  to  Mingulay  by  H.  J.  Elwes 
[8],  probably  referring  to  1868,  and  to  Rum  by  R.  Gray  [9]. 
Eggs  have  been  taken  from  islands  off  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland  but  of  the  present  time  Mr.  G.  R.  Humphreys  writes  : 
‘‘It  may  be  that  the  species  breeds  off  the  coast  every  year 
but  if  it  does  apparently  it  is  only  odd  pairs  among  many 
Storm-Petrels.”  The  old  records  substantiated  by  eggs  are 
as  follows  : Tearaght,  July,  1886,  June,  1887,  July,  1888 — a 
total  of  four  eggs  ; Inishnabro,  May,  1889,  one  egg  ; Black  Rock, 
Mayo,  August,  1899,  one  egg  [10]  ; Duvillaun  Beg,  Mayo, 
June,  1906,  three  eggs  (G.  R.  Humphreys,  in  litt.). 

R.  M.  Lockley  failed  to  find  the  species  on  Inishnabro, 
Inishtooskert,  Inishwickillaun  or  on  Great  Blasket  in  August, 
1937.  He  did  not  visit  Tearaght  but  stated  that  the  islanders 
did  not  know  the  bird  [11]. 

The  colonies  at  present  extant  are  probably  immemorial. 
The  first  records  are  as  follows 

North  Rona.  1883.  John  Swinburne.  “ Numerous.”  [12]. 

Sula  Sgeir.  First  suggested  1932.  Malcolm  Stewart  [2]  ; 
proved  by  ourselves,  1939. 

Flannans.  1904.  W.  Eagle  Clarke.  “ On  Eilean  Mor 
they  are  abundant  ” [13]. 

St.  Kilda.  1818.  Bullock.  “ The  first  British  and  third 
known  specimen  of  this  bird  was  obtained  at  St.  Kilda  by 
Bullock  who  described  it  in  the  sale  catalogue  of  his  collection 
as  an  undescribed  Petrel  with  a forked  tail,  taken  at  St.  Kilda 
in  1818.  At  Bullock’s  sale,  in  1819,  the  specimen  was  purchased 
by  Dr.  Leach  for  the  British  Museum  ; and  fn  1820  it  became 
the  type  specimen  of  Procellaria  leachii  of  Temminck.”  [14]. 

Future  Status. 

From  a wider  distribution  Leach’s  Petrel  has  receded  to 
the  extremest  fringe  of  the  British  Isles,  outside  even  the 
main  line  of  the  Outer  Hebrides.  But  its  British'  history 
shows  that  remote,  oceanic  islands,  to  which  it  is  now  exclusive, 
are  not  essential  for  breeding  stations  ; nor  need  the  islands 
be  uninhabited,  as  the  colonies  flourishing  round  the  Flannans 
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Lighthouse  testify  ; a feature  of  the  Petrels’  nocturnal 
activities  on  land  is  their  indifference  to  human  beings. 

It  may  be  that  the  species  is  now  gradually  increasing 
again  ; the  Sula  Sgeir  colony,  as  explained,  is  of  very  recent 
and  rapid  increase.  In  any  case  islands  either  suitable  for 
future  colonization  or  possibly  now  supporting  undiscovered 
colonies  can  be  considered  together.  In  view  of  the  species’ 
history  only  west  coast  islands  are  at  all  likely  sites.  Broadly, 
islands  which  suit  Fulmar  Petrels  are  liable  to  suit  Leach’s. 
If  Leach’s  Petrels  are  founding  new  colonies  or  have  colonies 
as  yet  undiscovered,  the  following  islands  are  worth  considera- 
tion. They  would  come  next  in  the  path  of  any  eastern 
expansion,  yet  are  well  within  the  species’  one-time  range. 

Sule  Skerry.  35  acres.  Lat.  590  4'  N.,  Long.  40  24'  W. 
33  miles  NE.  of  Cape  Wrath.  Uninhabited  until  1895  ; since 
by  three  lighthouse  keepers. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Robinson  reported  a single  pair  of  Leach’s 
Petrels  as  having  bred  on  Sule  Skerry  in  1933  [15],  but  the 
record  has  not  been  confirmed,  nor  have  any  further  records 
been  forthcoming. 

Sule  Stack,  a rock  a few  miles  SW.  of  Sule  Skerry,  is  well 
situated  for  the  species  but  has  no  soil  or  vegetation  and  is 
thus  at  present  unsuitable. 

4 lan nans.  Leach’s  Petrels  have  only  been  reported  from 
the  main  island,  Eilean  Mor  ; but  one  or  more  of  the  even  less 
accessible  islands  of  the  group — Eilean  Tighe,  Soray,  Roareim, 
Eilean  a Ghobha — may  very  well  now  contain  colonies. 

Gasker,  a possible  islet,  uninhabited,  about  eight  miles 
off  the  west  coast  of  Harris. 

Haskeir,  a group  of  small  uninhabited  islands  eight  miles 
west  of  North  Uist.  Fulmars  nest  at  any  rate  on  the  main 
island.  A promising  place.  It  has  been  described  by  Seton 
Gordon,  after  a short  daytime  visit  [4]  but,  nocturnally,  is 
virgin  ground  for  naturalists.* 

Monach  Isles,  a group  of  low,  sand-dune  islands  four  to 
seven  miles  off  the  west  coast  of  North  Uist.  Two  of  the  five 
islands  are  still  inhabited.  We  found  no  sign  of  Leach’s 
Petrels  when  we  were  there  in  1938. 

Vatersay,  Sandray,  Pabbay,  Mingulay  and  Berneray 
are  the  line  of  small  islands,  mostly  uninhabited  and  teeming 
with  bird-life,  which  make  a southern  tail  to  the  Outer 
Hebiides  ; and  of  which  Mingulay  has  old  records  of  Leach’s 
Petrel. 

In  addition,  any  islands  outlying  from  the  west  coast  of 

*Note  . A single  Leach  s Petrel  has  now  been  reported  as  found  in  a 
hole  in  the  breeding-season  on  Haskeir.  (See  R.  B.  Freeman,  Brit.  B., 
Vol.  XXXIII,  p.  331.) 
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Ireland,  especially  those  once  colonized  by  Leach’s  Petrels, 
are  possibilities. 

The  widespread  increase  of  the  Fulmar  may  stimulate 
further  research  into  the  distribution  of  Petrels  generally  ; 
it  is  hoped  that  this  statement  of  present  knowledge  may 
focus  attention  particularly  on  Leach’s  Petrel.  Even  negative 
evidence  would  be  valuable. 

Of  all  British  islands  geographically  possible  for  Leach’s 
Petrel,  Rockall,  150  miles  west  of  St.  Kilda,  must  approach 
perfection  ; but  it  is  entirely  bare  and  thus  unfortunately 
ineligible. 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTES  ON  THE  ROOSTING  HABITS 
OF  THE  TREE-CREEPER. 

BY 

M.  NEAL  RANKIN  and  DENIS  H.  RANKIN. 

The  following  observations  on  the  roosting  habits  of  the 
Tree-Creeper  ( Certhia  f.  britannica ) were  made,  principally 
during  the  year  September  1938  to  September  1939,  and  are 
additional  to  those  of  Rev.  P.  G.  Kennedy,  s.j.  ( antea , 
Vol.  XXX,  pp.  2-13).  We  have  had  under  observation  29 
Wellingtonia  trees  in  the  Belfast  Castle  Estate  ; of  these  17 
were  Sequoia  gigantea  and  12,  5.  sempervirens. 

Only  4 of  the  S.  sempervirens  had  holes  numbering  6,  while 
12  of  the  S.  gigantea  had  roosting  holes  totalling  139;  thus 
the  total  number  of  holes  we  watched  was  145,  and  in  46, 
Tree-Creepers  have  been  seen  roosting.  In  one  small  elm  tree, 
4 holes  had  been  excavated  in  the  rotten  trunk  and  a bird 
was  seen  working  at  one  of  these.  Hollows  in  Scots  pine  trees 
were  regularly  seen  occupied  by  roosting  birds.  The  numbers 
of  roosting  Tree-Creepers  fluctuated  from  0 to  7. 

From  closely  observing  many  birds  and  from  photographs, 
it  is  evident  that  the  head  is  tucked  under  the  wing  on  either 
side  of,  and  not  as  Kennedy  suggests,  in  front  of  the  body. 
The  bird  normally  uses  its  tail  as  a support  ; the  tip  being 
pressed  quite  firmly  on  the  bark,  but  this  is  not  always  the 
case,  as  when  roosting  in  deeper  holes  the  tail  support  is 
unnecessary. 

One  Tree-Creeper  was  peculiar  because  the  head  instead 
of  being  hidden  was  tucked  into  the  scapulars  of  either  side. 
The  bill  was  completely  covered  by  the  feathers  but  the  rest 
of  the  head  was  visible. 

Two-thirds  of  the  holes  were  situated  on  the  N.E.  half  of 
the  tree  ; that  is,  sheltered  from  the  prevailing  wind.  The 
following  instance  illustrates  the  influence  of  the  weather 
on  the  choice  of  the  roosting  hole.  For  two  successive  nights 
two  Tree-Creepers  roosted  on  the  S.E.  and  W.N.W.  sides  of 
a tree.  On  the  third  night,  the  evening  was  very  cold  and 
rain  and  sleet  were  being  blown  by  a strong  wind  on  to  the 
S.W.  side.  The  N.  side  was  completely  dry.  At  the  expected 
time  of  arrival,  both  birds  proceeded  to  the  holes  occupied 
on  the  previous  evening,  and  finding  them  too  wet,  moved 
round  to  the  N.  side  and  settled  there.  A third  bird  also 
roosted  on  the  same  tree  that  evening  also  on  the  N.  side. 

Wind  alone,  as  Kennedy  remarks,  has  little  influence  on 
the  choice  of  holes. 

For  two  prolonged  periods  during  the  year,  although 
constant  watch  was  kept,  no  Tree-Creepers  were  seen  roosting 
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on  the  Sequoia.  One  of  these  periods,  extending  from  early 
April  to  early  June,  covers  the  nesting-season  and  this  was 
therefore  the  probable  explanation  of  their  absence.  A pair 
of  Tree-Creepers  nested  about  ioo  yards  from  the  nearest 
Sequoia  but  no  birds  used  it  for  roosting.  The  other  pro- 
longed period  was  from  October  ist  to  December  14th  when 
no  Tree-Creeper  appeared.  During  the  following  three 
months  after  this  absence,  we  found  them  roosting  regularly 
and  in  larger  numbers  than  previously. 


Tree-Creeper  Awake  in  Roosting  Hole. 


Times  of  Roosting  and  Rising. 

The  following  table  shows  the  time  in  minutes  in  relation 
to  sunset  and  sunrise  at  which  we  observed  the  Tree-Creepers 
to  come  to  roost  in  the  evenings  and  rise  in  the  mornings.  The 
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times  given  are  those  when  the  bird  entered  or  left  the  hole 
and  do  not  allow  for  the  period  spent  awake  in  an  upright 
position  both  when  arriving  and  awaking. 


Roosting  time  in 

Rising  time  in 

Date. 

relation  to  Sunset. 

relation  to  sunrise. 

21.12.38 

31  minutes  before 

22.12.38 

34  -- 

34  .. 

24.12.38' 

18 

minutes  after 

35 

21 

**  y y y y 

25.12.38 

32 

7 > t y 

27 

7 f * * 

27.12.38 

40 

> 7 7 7 

30 

y y > y 

4-1-39 

19 

y y y • 

17 

y y y » 

26.3.39 

9 

y y y y 

4 

y y y > 

27-3-39 

3 

minutes  before 

29-3-39 

8 

8 

6-4-39 

4 

y y y y 

7-4-39 

13 

y y y y 

22.6.39 

15  minutes  after 

28.6.39 

40 

y y y y 

18.8.39 

8b 

y y y y 

14.9.39 

9 

y y y y 

15-9-39 

7 

minutes  after 

17-9-39 

8 minutes  before 

18.9.39 

18 

minutes  before 

Experiments. 

One  evening  in  March,  a Tree-Creeper  arrived  at  a Sequoia 
4 minutes  after  sunset  and  went  straight  to  its  accustomed 
hole.  It  stayed  awake  in  the  normal  manner  and  5 minutes 
later  a second  bird  appeared,  and  climbing  the  tree  from 
the  bottom,  visited  one  hole  and  proceeded  to  the  next 
which  happened  to  be  that  already  occupied.  There  was 
an  immediate  scuffle,  the  two  becoming  a whirling  mass  of 
feathers.  The  chase  proceeded  round  the  tree  with  one  flying 
away  and  the  other  proceeding  to  and  settling  into  the 
original  hole.  No  second  bird  returned  or  roosted  on  the 
tree  that  evening.  It  was  impossible  to  follow  the  individual 
birds  and  therefore  we  could  not  tell  which  bird  returned 
to  the  hole. 

This  incident  suggested  experimenting  with  a stuffed 
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Tree-Creeper.  We  placed  a stuffed  bird  in  a hole  which 
had  been  used  regularly.  On  sighting  the  dummy,  the 
Tree-Creeper  paused,  uttered  two  or  three  quick  calls,  then 
flying  on  to  its  back,  commenced  a violent  attack  which 
continued  for  about  one  minute  when  the  dummy  gave 
way  and  fell  out  of  the  hole,  the  Tree-Creeper  hanging  on 
to  it.  The  Creeper  reappeared  in  a moment  calling  at 
long  intervals  in  a plaintive  note  and  re-entered  the  hole. 


A Coal-Tit  Roosting  in  a Hole  inches  deep. 

The  second  time  the  stuffed  bird  was  placed  8 inches  to 
the  left  of  the  hole.  Again  the  Tree-Creeper,  immediately 
discovering  the  presence  of  the  dummy,  commenced  a much 
more  violent  attack  than  that  seen  previously.  A portion  of 
neck  and  feathers  came  away  in  its  grasp  and  it  disappeared 
into  a bush  surrounding  the  tree.  Reappearing  on  the  other 
side  it  climbed,  now  calling,  to  the  hole.  When  just  at  the 
hole  it  dashed  headlong  at  the  dummy,  but  failed  to  dis- 
lodge it  and  quietly  settled  into  the  hole  5 minutes  after 
it  had  first  appeared. 
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The  result  of  an  experiment  made  with  a stuffed  Wren 
(; Troglodytes  t.  troglodytes)  was  interesting  when  compared  with 
the  others.  The  Tree-Creeper  approached  the  hole  as  usual 
but  on  seeing  the  Wren  it  sheered  off  and  passed  it.  Flying 
again  to  the  base,  it  repeated  the  performance  twice  and 
eventually  roosted  in  a neighbouring  hole,  proceeding  there 
with  a plaintive  call. 

Other  Birds  using  Roosting  Holes  in  Sequoias. 

We  found  two  species  of  birds  other  than  the  Tree-Creeper 
using  the  holes  for  roosting.  They  were  the  Wren  and  Coal- 
Tit  (Parus  a.  hibernicus).  The  Wrens  used  7 holes  altogether 
on  3 trees  and  the  Coal-Tits,  10  holes  on  4 different  trees. 
Only  one  hole  was  common  to  all  three  species. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  the  holes  used  by  the  Wrens  and 
Coal-Tits  were  not  ordinary  Tree-Creeper  excavations.  They 
had  all  been  enlarged  or  altered  in  some  way  so  as  to  enable 
the  roosting  bird  to  obtain  a greater  support.  Most  had 
individual  peculiarities  but  the  principal  change  was  a deepen- 
ing of  the  hole,  one  being  2f  inches  deep. 

These  holes  probably  originated  as  Tree-Creeper  roosting 
holes,  further  work  then  being  carried  out  by  the  Wrens 
and  Coal-Tits.  Both  species  have  been  seen  at  work  deepen- 
ing their  holes  and  fresh  chips  of  bark  appeared  below  the  holes 
from  time  to  time. 
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RECOVERY  OF  MARKED  BIRDS. 

COMMUNICATED  BY 

E.  P.  LEACH. 

Hon.  Sec.  Bird-Ringing  Committee,  British  Trust  for  Ornithology. 

(' Concluded  from  page  43.) 

No.  Ringed.  Recovered. 

Manx  Shearwater  (Puff inns  p.  puffinus). 

RINGED  AS  FULL-GROWN." 

AT. 631  Skokholm  Bird  Obs.,  13.6.39.  Lesconil  (Finistere),  8.9.39. 
313312  Ditto  7.6.39.  Quiberon  (Morbihan),  9.8.39. 

REMOVED  TO  A DISTANCE  FROM  SKOKHOLM  AND  RELEASED  EXPERIMENTALLY. 


AT. 187 

2 Birds 
AT. 322 


315591 

306489 

307770 

309829 


222699 

222700 

220347 


221916 

V.8976 

AS. 7499 

224998 

S.1571 

AP.9523 
AS. 2720 
204095 
213356 
226338 

222496 

AP.7015 

AR.8231 

AR.8236 

222431 

219736 


Annalong  (Down),  8.2.40. 
Abersoch  (Caerns),  7.12.39. 
Ferryside  (Carms),  23.2.40. 


1,500  ft.  above  Stratford-on-  Skokholm,  7.7.39. 

Avon  from  aeroplane,  17.6.39. 

Lugano,  Switzerland,  26.5.39.  Ditto,  10,  13.6.39. 

Berne,  Switzerland,  26.5.39.  Ditto,  8.6.39. 

Oyster-catcher  (Hcematopus  0.  Occident al is) . 

RINGED  AS  YOUNG. 

Eynhallow,  Orkney,  20.6.39,  by  Belfast  Lough,  3.9.39. 

D.  J.  Robertson. 

Ravenglass  (Cumb),  13.7.38, 
by  S.  Marchant. 

Andreas,  I.  of  Man,  10.7.39,  by 
Manx  F.C. 

Rue  Point,  I.  of  Man,  5.7.39,  by 
Cowin  & Ladds. 

Golden  Plover  ( Pluvialis  a.  apricaria). 

RINGED  AS  YOUNG. 

Uldale  (Cumb),  24.6.39,  by  Allonby  (Cumb),  25.12.39. 

R.  H.  Brown. 

Ditto  24.6.39.  Powfoot  (Dumfries), 14. 8. 39. 

Wolsingham  (Durham), 24. 5. 39,  Blackburn  (Lancs),  22.12.39. 
by  R.  Martinson. 

Lapwing  (V anellus  vanellus). 

RINGED  AS  YOUNG. 

Aberdeen,  26.5.39,  by  B.  Garden.  Gorey  (Wexford),  — .1.40. 
Glenisla  (Angus),  2.6.28,  by 
T.  L.  Smith. 

Tyninghame  (E.  Lothian)', 

12.6.37,  by  Midlo.  O.C. 

I.  of  Bute,  1.6.39,  by  Lord  D. 

Stuart. 

Glenorchard  (Stirling),  5.6.30, 
by  J.  Bartholomew. 

5-6. 34- 
30. 5-35- 

28.5.37- 

5-6.38. 

18.6.39, 


Fermoy  (Cork),  6.12.39. 
Bilbao,  Spain,  24.1.40. 
Dingle  (Kerry),  17. 1.40. 

(Waterford) , 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Glenluce  (Wigtown), 
by  C.  F.  Tebbutt. 

Carlisle,  25.5.39,  by  Moon  & 
Cooper. 

Penrith,  —.5.33, 

Cooper. 

Ditto  — -5.35. 

Ditto  —.5.35. 

Ditto  20.5.39. 

Ditto  8.5.39. 


Glencairn 

17. 1. 40. 

Tralee  (Kerry),  16.1.40. 
Valentia  I.  (Kerry),  18.1.40 
Ballvhaunis  (Mayo),  — .2.40. 
Bilbao,  Spain,  23.1.40. 
Orthez  (B.-P.),  France, 

23.1.40. 

Naas  (Kildare),  23.12.39. 


by  Moon  & Kilkeel  (Down),  8.2.40. 


Kiltoom  (Roscom.),  29.12.39 
Limerick,  — .1.40. 

Tallow  (Waterford),  — .1.40. 
Clifden  (Galway),  — .2.40. 
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No. 

2 I 7OOI 

222294 

222324 

216972 

T.83OI 

AS.975I 

P-5394 

209297 

222212 

AS.4511 

AR.1414 
‘ 220560 
226547 
212207 

208604 

226226 

206324 

XK.382 

217749 

WW.815 

222725 

GE.961 

3I544I 
AC. 3170 
AB.8836 
AB.8837 

Z.9244 

WB.969 

ZL.872 

AR.9241 


Ringed.  Recovered. 

Lapwing  ( continued ). 

29-5-38.  Nalda  (Logrono),  Spain, 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Brough  (Westmor),  — 

Moon  & Cooper. 

Shap  (Westmor),  10.5.36. 

Ditto  — .5.31. 

Ditto  15.6.38. 

Orton  (Westmor),  15.5.39. 

Barbon  (Westmor),  19.6.35. 

Ribblesdale  (Yorks),  16.5.34. 

Clapham  (Yorks),  13.5.39. 

Ingleton  (Yorks),  28.6.39. 

Sandy  (Beds),  20.5.37,  by 
C.  F.  Tebbutt. 

Wantage  (Berks),  21.5.39,  by 
“ Wippletrce.” 

Kelling  (Norfolk),  11.6.39,  by 
E.  Cohen. 

High  Halstow  (Kent),  9.5.37, 
by  Oxford  Orn.  Soc. 

Winchester,  22.5.38,  by  Win. 
Coll. 

Sedgemoor  (Som.),  12.6.38,  by 
E.  Arnold. 


20.1.40. 

Gijon  (Asturias),  6.2.40. 
Oporto,  18.1.40. 

Niza  (Alemtejo),  — .10.39. 
Kearney  (Down),  25.1.40. 

Ivingsbridge  (Devon),  3.2.40. 
Castlemartyr  (Cork),  22.1.40. 
Hernani  (Guipuzcoa),  Spain, 

20.1.40. 

Biarritz,  23.1.40. 
Askeaton  (Limerick), 
18.12.39. 

Carrigaline  (Cork),  22.1.40. 
Bantry  (Cork),  20.1.40. 

Lugo,  Spain,  20.1.40. 

Bilbao,  1.3.40. 

Polperro  (Cornwall),  13. 1.40. 
St.  Agnes  (Cornwall),  3.1.40. 
Brixham  (Devon),  25.1.40. 

Carnbo  (B.-P.),  France, 

24.1 .40. 

Orduna  (Burgos),  Spain, 


23.12.39. 

Redshank  ( Tringa  I.  britannica). 

RINGED  AS  YOUNG. 


I9-5-39- 
18.5.39. 
28.5.38. 
-5-29.  by 


Rockcliffe  (Cumb),  18.5.39,  by  Hythe  (Hants),  19. 1.40. 

R.  H.  Brown. 

Ditto  8.6.39.  Morlaix  (Finistere),  19.8.39. 

Ullswater  (Cumb),  — -5-34,  by  Carrigtwohill  (Cork),  19. 1.40. 
PI.  J.  Moon. 


Curlew  ( Numenius  a.  arquata). 

RINGED  AS  YOUNG. 


Milnathort  (Kinross),  12.6.39, 
by  A.  H.  Eggeling. 

Penrith  (Cumb),  16.6.39,  by 
Moon  & Cooper. 

Shap  (Westmor),  6.6.38. 

Ditto  6.6.38. 


Rathdowney  (Queen’s  Co.), 
— .2.40. 

Kirkmichael,  I.  of  Man, 
21 .10.39. 

Llantwit  Major  (Glam), 
21.1.40. 

Athenry  (Galway),  16.12.39. 


Snipe  [Capella  g.  gallinago). 

Macclesfield  (Ches),  17.7.39,  Randalstown  (Antrim), 
young,  by  R.  E.  Knowles.  — .1.40. 

Benson  (Oxon),  26.5.39,  young,  Dorchester  (Dorset),  13.1.40. 
by  M.  C.  Wainwright. 

St.  Kilda,  3 8.39,  ad.,  by  Lord  North  Uist,  23.9.39. 
Dumfries. 


Woodcock  ( Scolopax  r.  rusticola). 

RINGED  AS  YOUNG. 

Bridge  of  Allan  (Stirling), Barrhill  (Ayr),  9.12.39. 
12-5-35.  by  J.  Bartholomew. 
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No. 

203183 

RT.9884 

209956 


201216 

202862 

202073 

200402 


228200 

229105 

228066 

225480 

225134 

225147 

225085 

218975 

220161 


RX.2208 

302640 

RW. 8229 

RX. 6709 

315588 

RV.8159 

RX.5344 


4°4945 

AB.5789 

300123 

AB.9045 

304528 


Ringed.  Recovered. 

Woodcock  ( continued, ). 

Gargunnock  (Stirling),  — .5.36.  Ennis  (Clare),  14.12.39. 
Leswalt  (Wigtown),  24.4.34,  by  Ballycastle  (Antrim), 20.1 .40. 
J.  Law. 

Lancaster,  — -5-39,  by  H.  W.  Dublin,  23.1.40. 

Robinson. 

RINGS  ISSUED  FOR  WOODCOCK  INQUIRY,  I934-35. 

Kirriemuir  (Angus),  15.6.36.  Avoca  (Wicklow),  — .2.40. 
Aberdour  (Fife),  1937.  Crumlin  (Antrim),  4.1.40. 

Drymen  (Stirling),  26.6.39.  Ballingeary  (Cork),  16. 11.39. 

Peebles,  26.4.38.  Ennistymon  (Clare),  1 1.2.40. 

Sandwich  Tern  ( Sterna  s.  sandvicensis) . 

RINGED  AS  YOUNG. 

Leuchars  (Fife),  21.6.39,  by  Dieppe,  France,  28.1.40. 

W.  J.  Eggeling. 

Ditto  3.7.39.  Dakar,  Senegal,  10.2.40. 

Ditto  21.6.39.  Winneba,  Gold  Coast,- — .1.40. 

Fame  Is.,  28.6.39,  by  Mrs.  Konakry,  French  Guinea, 
Hodgkin.  15. 1.40. 

Salthouse  (Norfolk),  1 1 .6.39,  by  Ditto,  14.12.39. 

J.  Ferrier. 

Ditto  11.6.39.  Ditto,  3.2.40. 

Ditto  11.6.39.  Off  Sierra  Leone,  1.1.40. 

Ditto,  12.6.38,  by  E.  Cohen.  St.  Louis,  Senegal,  28.10.39. 
Co.  Down,  25.6.39,  by  J.  Tramore(Waterford),28.7.39. 
Cunningham. 

Black-headed  Gull  ( Lams  r.  ridibundus) . 

RINGED  AS  FULL-GROWN. 

Dornoch  (Suth),  11.7.36,  by  Winchburgh  (W.  Lothian), 
E.  Cohen.  — .2.40. 

Loch  Moon  (Kirkcudbr.),  Torryburn  (Fife),  19. 1.40. 
19.6.38,  by  W.  Pollok-Morris. 

Littleton  (Middx),  11.2.36,  by  Haslerv,  Sjaelland,  Denmark, 
P.  Hollom.  Spring,  1939. 

Ditto  13.2.37.  Vordingborg,  Sjaelland, 

16. 11. 38. 

Common  Gull  (Lams  c.  canus) 

RINGED  AS  NESTLINGS. 

Eynhallow,  Orkney,  13.6.39,  by  Spey  Bay  (Moray),  1.3.40. 

D.  L.  Robertson. 

Islay,  (Argyll).  — .7.38,  by  Moville  (Donegal),  9.10.39. 
H.  W.  Robinson. 

Glenties  (Donegal),  4.7.39,  by  Clough  (Down),  8.10.39. 

“ Wippletree.” 

Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  ( Lams  f.  graellsii). 

RINGED  AS  NESTLINGS. 

Rockcliffe  (Cumb),  16.7.39,  by  “With  the  B.E.F.,” — .10.39. 
R.  H.  Brown. 

Foulshaw  (Westmor),  23.7.37,  Vigo,  Spain,  12. 11.39. 
by  H.  W.  Robinson. 

Walney  I.  (Lancs),  20.6.38,  by  S.  Antonio  (Algarve),  Por- 
H.  W.  Robinson.  tugal,  10.9.39. 

Ditto  25.6.38.  Huelva,  Spain,  24.9.39. 

RINGED  AS  FULL-GROWN. 

Skokholm  Bird  Obs.,  24.5.38.  Ancora  (Minho),  Portugal, 

1. 1. 40. 
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No.  Ringed.  Recovered. 

Great  Black-backed  Gull  ( Lams  marinus). 

RINGED  AS  NESTLINGS. 

AC. 5719  Skokholm  Bird  Obs.,  19.6.39,  Guilvinec(Finistere), 17. 11.39 
AT. 1167  Lanibav  (Dublin),  12.6.39,  by  Pendine  (Carrns),  30.11.39. 
Skokholm  Bird  Obs. 


Kittiwake  ( Rissa  t.  tridactyla). 

315460  Coldingham  (Berwick),  2.7.39,  Sandoy,  Faeroes,  30.12.39. 
young,  by  A.  H.  Eggeling. 


Great  Skua  ( Stercorarius  s.  skua). 

RINGED  AS  NESTLINGS. 


AC. 9652 

Hermaness,  Shetland, 

12.7.39, 

Stornoway,  Outer  Hebrides, 

bv  Lond.N.H.S. 

13-9  39- 

4°555T 

Ditto 

11-39- 

Arbroath  (Angus), 

—■9-39- 

2 Birds 

Ditto 

T2-7-39- 

Lincolnshire,  — .9.39. 

AC. 8730 

Ditto 

7-7-39- 

Northampton,  22.9.39. 

AC. 9620 

Ditto 

I2-7.39- 

Weybourne(Norfolk),2.io.39. 

AC. 8729 

Ditto 

3-7-39- 

Port  Ballintrae 

(Antrim), 

2.10.39. 

AC. 9685 

Ditto 

I4-7-39- 

Nieuport,  W. 

Flanders, 

17.9.39. 

AC.9584 

Ditto 

12.7.39. 

Anzin  (Nord), 

France, 

I9-9-39- 

AC. 9649 

Ditto 

12.7.39. 

Ouistreham  (Calvados), 

I5-9-39- 

AC. 8610 

Ditto, 

1 1.7.39,  by  N. 

Rankin. 

Seaton  (Devon),  25 

.11.39. 

AC.8633 

Noss,  Shetland,  15.7.39,  by  N. 

Douro,  Portugal, 

30.11.39. 

Rankin. 

401218 

Hermaness,  3.7.39,  by 

Oxford 

Boston,  U.S.A.,  4. 

2.40. 

Orn. 

Soc.' 

AC. 6591 

Foula, 

Shetland,  23.7.39,  by 

Moorslede,  W. 

Flanders, 

M.  Stewart.  1 5.9.39. 

Razorbill  [Ale a t.  britannica) . 

RINGED  AS  NESTLINGS. 

AV.401  Skokholm  Bird  Obs.,  9.7.39.  Croyde  (Devon),  6.8.39. 
AV.404  Ditto  9.7.39.  Julouville  (Manche),  France, 

30.T2.39. 

AC. 1850  Ditto  1.7.38.  Arcachon  (Gironde),  18.2.40. 

RINGED  AS  FULL-GROWN. 

315046  Skomer  (Pern),  12.7.39,  by  Marazion  (Cornwall), 26. 8. 39. 
W.  A.  Cadman. 


AC. 7518 
AC.  3493 


RW.2532 

RV.4692 

ItW.3439 


Southern  Guillemot  (llria  a.  albionis). 

RINGED  AS  NESTLINGS. 

Sheep  I.  (Antrim),  6.8.39,  by  Ardrishaig  (Argyll), 10. 11.39. 
V.  Spry. 

Saltee  Is.  (Wexford),  3.8.39,  by  Freshfield  (Lancs),  14.4.40. 
A.  Darlington. 

Puffin  ( Fratercula  a.  grab  a) . 

RINGED  AS  NESTLINGS. 

St.  Kilda,  4.8.39,  by  Lord  Hoy,  Orkney,  4.3.40. 
Dumfries. 

Ditto  10.8.39.  Herring  Neck,  Newfound- 

land, 20.12.39. 

Ditto  4.8.39.  Bonavista  Bay,  Newfound- 

land, 21.12.39. 


“ INJURY-FEIGNING  ” BY  TREE-PIPIT. 

On  June  4th,  1940,  on  a common  in  Cheshire  I found  a nest  of  a 
Tree-Pipit  ( Anthus  t.  trivialis ) with  recently  hatched  young. 
The  parent  bird  sat  very  close  after  going  down  with  food, 
whilst  I was  searching  for  the  nest  ; when  it  left  the  nest  it 
fluttered  along  the  top  of  the  heather,  lay  quiet  with  spread 
wings  and  again  fluttered  along  for  a distance  in  all  of  some 
20  yards  just  in  front  of  me. 

As  it  would  appear  that  the  habit  is  not  common  in  this 
species  this  evidence  may  be  of  interest.  Edwin  Cohen. 

COURTSHIP  ACTION  OF  MALE  MEADOW-PIPIT. 
On  June  1st,  1940,  in  east  Sussex,  a pair  of  Meadow-Pipits 
(. Antlius  pratensis)  were  calling  to  each  other  with  the  trilly 
call-note  “ tee-ee-ee.”  The  male  was  moving  about  on  the 
ground  with  slightly  drooped  wings  and  cocked-up  tail,  the 
female  was  stationary.  Presently  the  male  picked  up  a large 
piece  of  flowering  grass  and  flew  with  it  in  his  bill  for  a short 
way  low  over  the  grasses,  with  a rather  slow  flight  and  rapid 
quivering  wings  (similar  to  breeding-season  flight  of  Sky-Lark). 
He  grounded,  then  rose  again  calling  (female  still  answering) 
and  repeated  performance.  The  female  then  flew  c.  50  yards, 
calling  all  the  time,  and  after  a few  seconds  the  male,  either 
with  the  same  or  another  large  piece  of  flowering  grass  in  his 
bill,  flew  in  the  same  manner,  but  c.  15  feet  up,  to  her.  At  this 
point  the  intrusion  of  another  Meadow-Pipit  caused  him 
to  drop  the  grass  and  perform  ordinary  display  flight,  at 
first  without  and  then  with  song,  and  chase  and  fight  took 
place.  The  appearance  of  the  small  bird  flying  with  the 
conspicuous  grass  was  so  striking  as  to  suggest  that  it  was 
carried  for  ornamental  “purpose”.  Of  course,  many  birds, 
including  the  related  Tree-Pipit,  pick  up  fine  bents,  etc., 
when  stimulated  in  the  breeding-season.  Averil  Morley. 

WILLOW-WARBLER  WITH  CHIFFCHAFF-LIKE 
NOTES  IN  SONG. 

At  Frocester,  Gloucestershire,  I have  recently  been  observing 
with  great  interest  a bird  which  combines  the  song  of  a 
Willow-Warbler  ( Phylloscopus  t.  trochilus)  with  that  of  a 
Chiffchaff  (Ph.  c.  collybita).  On  June  18th,  1940,  I had  an 
excellent  view  in  full  sun  of  the  legs  of  the  bird  and  as  they 
were  a very  light  brown  or  pale  flesh-brown  and  the  plumage 
of  the  bird  was  typical  of  the  Willow-Warbler,  I have  no 
doubt  it  was  of  that  species. 
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In  the  Handbook  of  British  Birds  it  is  stated  (Vol.  II,  p.  9) 
under  “ Voice  ” in  the  Willow-Warbler  that  a rare  variant 
of  the  song  consists  of  notes  more  or  less  closely  resembling 
the  Chiffchaff’s,  following  or  preceding  normal  song.  But 
as  this  has  been  seldom  recorded,  an  account  of  the  song  of 
the  bird  I have  been  watching  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

It  can  be  said  to  have  three  different  songs  : (a)  Willow- 
Warbler,  the  most  frequent  and  quite  indistinguishable 
from  the  normal  bird  ; it  may  be  full,  half-  or  sub-song.  ( b ) Chiff- 
chaff,  resembling  that  bird  exactly  in  quality  of  voice  and 
pitch,  but  invariably  taken  at  about  double  speed,  sounding 
like  an  excited  Chiffchaff.  When  a member  of  the  latter 
species  began  singing  after  a rest  of  40  minutes  or  so,  it  seemed 
incredibly  slow.  As  with  the  Chiffchaff,  it  is  not  simply  a 
reiteration  of  two  notes  but  may  be  varied  slightly  and 
musically  ; 7 to  9 notes  are  usual  in  each  song  but  may  be 
5 to  about  12.  One  call  syllabized  “ teetateetateetatatata.” 

(c)  Song  composed  of  (a)  and  ( b ),  which  is  varied  in 
innumerable  ways,  some  as  follows  : (I  shall  use  “ chiffchaff  ” 
instead  of  the  more  exact  “ teeta  ” to  make  it  clear  when  the 
song  changes). 

The  most  simple  are  “ chiffchaffteeteeteeteeteetoochiff,” 
the  centre  part  may  be  either  full  or  half-song  (a)  ; and  full 
song  (a),  ending  “ chiffchaff.”  Sometimes  “ chiffchaff  ” 
repeated  about  three  times  getting  quicker  till  it  runs  into  (a) 
(usually  then  a half-song  " weeteeteeteetooteetoo  ” and  ending 
'‘chiff.”  Or  full  song  (a)  ending  “ chiffchiffchift'chaffchiff- 
chaffchiff."  The  song  (a)  is  usually  prefaced  by  1 to  3 and 
followed  by  1 or  2 " chiff  chaffs  ” or  simply  a “ chiff.” 
Sometimes  the  Willow- Warbler’s  rather  laughing  half-song 
is  interspersed  with  several  “ chiffs  ” and  other  similar 
slight  variations. 

During  one  hour  from  10.15  to  n.15  a.m.  the  three  songs 
were  heard  in  the  following  order — all  separated  by  a slight 
pause  : three  times  a song,  1 b,  1 a,  2 b,  12 a,  ib,  1 c,  1 b,  ic,  42 a, 
7 b,  1 a,  1 b,  ioa,  106,  ic,  6b,  1 c,  1 a,  ic,  4 a,  1 b,  1 a,  1 c,  5 a,  ic,  2 b, 
3b,  ic,  4 b,  3 a.  Several  of  these  marked  a had  a simple 
” chiff  ” added  but  most  were  purely  Willow-Warbler. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  italics  in  the  renderings  given 
above  indicate  well-accented  syllables,  the  remainder  being 
syllables  without  particular  stress. 

I may  add  that  the  bird  is  frequently  with  a family  well 
on  the  wing.  S.  M.  Butlin. 

[As  this  interesting  song-variant  could  not  be  discussed  at 
length  in  the  Handbook  it  should  be  recalled  that  a good 
account  of  another  case  is  given  by  Mr.  B.  Lloyd  in'  this 
magazine  ( antea , \ ol.  XX.,  p.  153),  and  that  cases  have  been 
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described  by  several  ornithologists  in  Germany,  including 
two  by  the  same  observer,  F.  Tischler  ( Orn . Monatsb.,  1924, 
p.  170  and,  1934,  p.  113)-  The  fact  that  Lloyd,  Tischler 
and  the  present  recorder  all  independently  describe  the 
“ Chiffchaff  ” part  of  the  song  as' delivered  more  rapidly  than 
the  real  Chiffchaff  song  quite  disposes  of  the  possibility  that 
these  cases  might  be  due  to  mimicry  and  shows  that  this 
form  of  song,  rare  as  it  is,  is  a genuine  “ specific  character  ” 
of  the  Willow- Warbler.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  converse 
case  of  Chiffchaffs  with  a Willow-Warbler-like  component 
in  their  songs,  also  occurs — cf.  foot-note  to  Mr.  Lloyd’s  note 
quoted  above,  where  references  are  given.  B.  W.  T.] 

BREEDING  OF  LESSER  WHITETHROAT  IN 
MIDLOTHIAN. 

Authentic  records  of  the  breeding  of  the  Lesser  Whitethroat 
(Sylvia  c.  curruca)  in  Scotland  are  few  in  number.  According 
to  Rintoul  and  Baxter’s  Fauna  of  Forth,  there  is  no  satisfactory 
record  for  the  Forth  area,  so  that  the  following  definite  proof 
of  breeding  in  the  county  of  Midlothian  is  of  some  interest. 
On  May  29th,  1940,  a boy,  birdsnesting  in  a copse  in  Cockpen 
Glen,  Bonnyrigg,  put  “a  small  bird  with  a white  throat” 
off  a nest  six  or  seven  ft.  from  the  ground  in  a hawthorn  bush. 
The  nest  held  6 eggs  and  thinking  it  was  a Whitethroat’s 
with  an  unusual  number  of  eggs,  the  boy  took  the  nest  and 
eggs,  unblown,  the  same  day  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Shearer  of  Bonny- 
rigg, who  at  once  identified  the  eggs  as  Lesser  Whitethroats. 
Mr.  Shearer  brought  the  nest  and  eggs  to  me  and  I was  able 
to  confirm  the  identification.  The  site  and  construction  of 
the  nest,  which  was  made  entirely  of  roots  and  lined  with 
black  hair  with  spider’s  cocoons  wound  round  the  edges  and 
had  a very  thin  base  (vide  the  new  Handbook) , the  size  of  the 
clutch  and  the  eggs  themselves  all  serve  to  put  the  correctness 
of  the  identification  beyond  doubt.  Ritchie  Seath. 

[Mr.  Seath  has  kindly  submitted  the  nest  and  eggs  to  us 
and  Col.  R.  F.  Meiklejohn,  who  has  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  nest  and  eggs  of  warblers,  has  been  good  enough  to 
examine  them  and  reports  that  they  are  typical  of  the  Lesser 
Whitethroat  and  considers  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  correctness  of  the  identification. — Eds.] 

SPOONBILLS  WINTERING  IN  CORNWALL. 

Four  Spoonbills  (Platalea  l.  leucorodia)  were  reported  from 
Ruan  River,  Fal  Estuary,  in  December,  1938,  and  three  in 
April,  1939  (antea,  Vol.  XXXII,  p.  370  and  Vol.  XXXIII., 
p.  29).  A neighbouring  farmer,  Mr.  Langford,  has  told  me  that 
he  first  saw  them  in  early  November,  1938.  The  last  record  I 
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have  for  that  winter  is  of  one  seen  by  Mr.  C.  Barham  on  April 
29th,  1939. 

In  October,  1939,  Mr.  Langford  reported  one  bird  at  Ruan 
on  9th  and  two  on  12th.  I saw  these  in  December,  and  both 
were  adults.  From  January,  1940,  there  was  only  one  bird, 
which  stayed  until  the  last  week  in  April.  On  the  Devoran 
Estuary  about  six  miles  away,  two  different  birds,  one  adult 
and  one  immature,  were  first  seen  in  late  October,  1939.  They 
remained  until  the  end  of  the  year.  P.  I.  R.  Maclaren. 

WIGEON  BREEDING  IN  YORKSHIRE. 

The  Handbook  of  British  Birds  states  that  the  Wigeon  (A  nas 
penelope)  has  been  recorded  as  breeding  in  Yorkshire  in  the 
years  1897  and  1901.  The  following  observations  show  that 
it  still  does  so. 

In  the  summer  of  1939,  near  a small  moorland  lough  in  the 
North  Riding,  we  came  across  a dead  Wigeon  duck  lying 
not  far  from  a nest  full  of  broken  eggshells.  An  examination 
of  the  down  in  the  nest  and  the  fragments  of  shell  proved  that 
the  nest  was  that  of  a Wigeon.  On  re-visiting  the  spot  on 
June  15th,  1940,  we  flushed  a duck  Wigeon  from  amongst  long 
grass,  when  a search  revealed  a duckling  of  a few  days  old. 
A few  yards  away  we  flushed  another  Wigeon  duck  and  found 
two  ducklings.  Meanwhile  three  drake  Wigeons  were  flying 
round  overhead.  We  carefully  examined  the  ducklings  and 
from  their  colouring  and  the  shape  of  their  bills  we  had  no 
doubt  that  they  were  young  Wigeon.  C.  S.  Graham. 

S.  P.  Hewitt. 

COMMON  SCOTER  IN  LONDON  IN  JULY. 

On  July  2nd,  1940,  I saw  an  adult  male  Common  Scoter 
( Melamtta  n.  nigra)  on  the  Long  Water,  Kensington  Gardens. 
The  bird  was  restless,  possibly  oiled,  kept  swimming  about, 
dived  once,  and  finally  rose  and  looked  as  if  it  was  to  fly  off, 
but  settled  again  farther  up  the  water.  The  occurrence  of 
the  bird  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  interesting.  It  had  dis- 
appeared by  next  morning.  G.  Carmichael  Low. 

WOOD-SANDPIPER  IN  INVERNESS-SHIRE. 

On  May  18th,  1940,  at  Loch  Insh,  near  Kingussie,  I saw  a 
Wood-Sandpiper  (Tringa  glareola).  It  was  very  tame  and 
easily  recognized  by  its  “ chee-chee  ” note,  its  white  rump, 
speckled  back,  palish  under-wing  and  large  size  compared 
with  a Common  Sandpiper.  I think  it  has  not  before  been 
recorded  in  Inverness-shire  and  it  is  the  first  one  I have  seen  in 
Scotland,  where  the  bird  is  very  unusual.  Ian  Molteno. 
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PAIRING  BEHAVIOUR  IN  BLACK-HEADED  GULLS. 

In  the  third  week  of  April,  1940,  Black-headed  Gulls  ( Lams 
r.  ridibiindus)  were  standing  in  pairs  in  the  fields  round 
Aviemore,  Inverness-shire,  but  these  birds  had  not  yet 
visited  the  nesting-grounds,  which  were  some  distance  off. 
When  a strange  individual  walked  up  to  a pair,  posturing 
often  occurred,  but  there  were  no  fixed  territories.  On  April 
19th  a pair  copulated,  and  on  April  22nd  another  male 
regurgitated  food  for  a female,  which  ate  it.  Hence  Black- 
headed Gulls  form  into  pairs  and  go  through  all  their  main 
courtship  before  they  frequent  the  nesting-grounds. 

D.  Lack. 

Effect  of  the  Severe  Weather  on  Bird-Life. — We  have 
to  thank  a number  of  correspondents  for  sending  information 
on  this  subject  in  answer  to  our  appeal  in  the  last  issue  (p.  48). 
Many  parts  of  England  are  now  fairly  well  covered  by  reports 
received,  but  we  still  have  very  little  information  from  the 
south-west  and  north-west  and  also  from  the  eastern  midlands. 
From  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland  we  have  few  reports.  With 
a view  to  making  as  complete  a survey  as  possible  we  must 
appeal  to  our  readers  again  and  shall  hope  to  receive  further 
information  especially  from  the  areas  mentioned.  We  must 
again  mention  that  notes  of  no  apparent  diminution  are 
valuable  as  well  as  those  showing  definite  decrease. — Eds. 

Birds  in  Yorkshire  in  1939. — The  Yorkshire  Naturalists’ 
Union  Report  on  Ornithology  for  1939  (Nat.,  1940,  pp.  7-18) 
is  much  improved  in  form  as  the  species  are  given  in  separate 
paragraphs  under  the  various  Ridings.  A nest  and  eggs  taken 
from  a Scots’  pine  in  May,  1938,  near  Goathland  was  probably 
that  of  a Siskin  and  this  is  also  reported  more  fully  in  a follow- 
ing issue  of  the  Naturalist  (p.  66).  The  Crossbill  nested  in 
Thornton  Dale.  Two  Water-Pipits  were  seen  at  Pickering  on 
November  10th,  1938,  and  remained  until  the  end  of  March  or 
early  April,  1939.  A Goshawk  was  identified  near  Runswick 
Bay  on  January  9th,  by  an  observer  who  has  kept  several  and 
trained  them  for  hawking.  An  Eagle  believed  to  be  an  immature 
White-tailed  was  seen  by  several  observers  on  the  Derbyshire 
border  in  February  and  March.  Single  Ospreys  were  seen  at 
Semmerwater  in  winter,  1938-9,  in  Wharfedale  in  May,  1939, 
and  at  Spurn  in  August.  The  Pintail  again  bred  at  Skipworth 
and  ducklings  were  seen.  Twenty  Knots  were  seen  at  Redmire’s 
Dam  (W.  Yorks)  on  August  6th,  a very  unusual  number  to  be 
seen  inland.  A Wood-Sandpiper  is  reported  from  Ringstone 
Edge  Reservoir  on  June  5th.  Ringed  Plovers  and  Oyster- 
catchers  again  bred  in  the  West  Riding.  A pair  of  Arctic  Terns 
bred  at  Spurn,  believed  to  be  the  first  record  for  the  county. 
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x\n  exhausted  Red-legged  Partridge  was  captured  on  Scar- 
borough pier  on  March  2ist. 

Nightingale  Singing  from  Considerable  Height  in 
Tree. — Mrs.  Rait  Kerr  writes  that  on  May  ioth,  1940,  she 
watched  a Nightingale  ( Luscinia  m.  megarhyncha)  singing  for 
periods  of  ten  and  fifteen  minutes  from  a bare  branch  at 
least  thirty  feet  from  the  ground  in  an  ash  tree  on  the  borders 
of  a ride  in  Bricket  Wood,  Herts. 


Swallow  Building  on  Face  of  Wall. — Mr.  W.  S. 
Medlicott  informs  us  that  at  Goathland  (Yorkshire)  he  has  a 
nest  of  a Swallow  ( Hirundo  r.  rustica)  built  on  a bare  per- 
pendicular stone  wall  inside  a stable  a foot  below  the  ridge. 
There  are  suitable  rafters  in  the  roof  of  the  building  where  the 
Swallow  has  built  in  former  years.  For  previous  notes  on 
similar  unusual  sites,  see  Vol.  XXXIII,  pp.  109-110. 

Red-footed  Falcon  in  Derbyshire.  — Dr.  R.  G. 
Abercrombie  reports  (Nat.,  1940,  p.  104)  that  a male  Red- 
footed Falcon  ( Falco  vespertinus)  was  shot  in  the  Peak  District 
early  in  May,  1939.  Another  bird  rose  with  it. 


Long-tailed  Duck  in  Glamorgan  in  May. — Mr.  Bruce 
Campbell  has  sent  us  a sketch  of  a Long-tailed  Duck  ( Clangula 
hy emails)  which  he  observed  at  Kenhg  Pool  on  May  26th, 
1940. 


Common  Eider  Nesting  in  Cos.  Down  and  Antrim. — We 
have  omitted  to  draw  attention  to  a note  by  Messrs.  M.  N. 
and  D.  H.  Rankin  (Irish  Nat.  J .,  1939,  p.  213)  who  state  that 
they  found  a nest  with  five  eggs  of  an  Eider  (Somateria  m. 
mollissima ) on  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Co.  Down  on  May  13th, 
1939.  They  also  state  that  they  have  known  the  bird  breeding 
on  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Co.  Antrim  for  some  years  and 
they  consider  it  must  have  bred  on  the  mainland  of  that 
county  since  1938  as  in  July,  1938,  they  saw  two  families  of 
downy  young  along  the  coast  and  in  July,  1939,  they  watched 
two  similar  families  at  the  same  places.  The  island  nesting- 
place  was  20  miles  away  from  this  point.  The  bird  has  thus 
extended  its  breeding-range  down  the  east  coast  as  well  as 
the  west  as  recently  recorded  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Alexander  (anted, 
p.  19). 


REVIEWS. 


Adaptive  Coloration  in  Animals.  By  Hugh  B.  Cott.  With  an  intro- 
duction by  Julian  S.  Huxley.  Pp.  xxxii,  508  ; 48  plates.  (Methuen, 
1940).  40s.  net. 

I'OR  a long  time  it  has  been  customary  amongst  certain  biologists 
to  deride  the  whole  belief  that  the  colours  of  animals  have  in  any 
considerable  measure  an  adaptive  significance,  and  to  dismiss  the  very 
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idea  of  warning  and,  to  a great  extent,  even  protective  colours  as  a 
mere  uncritical  flight  of  fancy,  colour-pigments  being  regarded  as  mere 
physiological  by-products  of  no  evolutionary  significance.  Undoubtedly 
the  theory  of  the  adaptive  nature  of  animal  colours  has  been  pressed 
by  a few  writers  to  absurd  lengths,  but  any  sceptic  who  supposes  that 
they  have  not  in  a host  of  cases  undergone  evolution  to  subserve 
adaptive  needs  of  concealment  or  advertisement  would  find  it  hard, 
indeed,  to  maintain  his  position  against  the  overwhelming  mass  of 
evidence  marshalled  by  Dr.  Cott  in  this  book  and  reinforced  with 
considerable  effect  by  a really  brilliant  series  of  original  photographs. 

Dr.  Cott  is  a first-rate  field  naturalist  and  a trained  biologist  as  well, 
and  for  a number  of  years  he  has  made  the  closest  study  of  this  subject 
in  the  field  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  including  the  tropics,  where 
probably  the  adaptive  nature  of  colours  and  patterns  is  more  forcibly 
impressed  on  the  observer  than  anywhere.  He  discusses  the  subject 
under  the  three  main  headings  of  protection,  advertisement  and 
disguise.  He  shows  that  the  principles  and  devices  which  are  employed 
in  Nature  to  reduce  or  enhance  conspicuousness  are  precisely  those 
which  scientific  considerations  would  lead  a well-informed  human 
designer  to  employ.  He  illustrates  by  a wealth  of  examples  the  signi- 
ficant fact  stressed  many  years  ago  by  Poulton  of  the  intimate  relation 
between  colour  and  pattern  and  behaviour  in  adaptively  coloured 
animals.  And  he  marshalls  convincingly  the  cumulative  observational 
and  experimental  evidence  that  colours  and  patterns  do  operate  in 
Nature  in  the  way  which  orthodox  zoologists  have  long  maintained. 

The  phenomenon  of  adaptive  coloration  is  one  in  which  not  all 
groups  of  animals  are  equally  involved.  It  is  above  all  in  insects  that 
it  reaches  its  highest  and  most  diversified  developments,  with  all  the 
elaboration  of  warning  and  mimetic  colouring  and  detailed  resem- 
blances to  inanimate  objects,  and  it  is  true  that  the  higher  vertebrates 
do  not  as  a rule  get  much  beyond  general  protective  resemblances  to 
their  surroundings.  Nevertheless  the  ornithologist  as  such  will  find 
much  of  immediate  and  absorbing  interest  in  Dr.  Cott’s  pages,  which 
contain  repeated  references  to  birds,  and  the  book  is  one  to  fascinate 
every  naturalist.  One  may  observe  too  that  the  subject  of  camouflage 
has  a gririi  practical  interest  at  the  present  time.  B.  W.  Tucker. 

The  Birds  of  Monmouthshire.  By  Geoffrey  C.  S.  Ingram  and  H.  Morrey 
Salmon.  (Reprinted  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Cardiff  Naturalists’ 
Soc.  Obtainable  from  the  Hon.  Sec.,  Edward  Terrace,  Cardiff, 
at  is.). 

This  appears  to  be  the  first  published  list  of  the  birds  of  Monmouthshire 
and  is  very  welcome  especially  as  it  is  the  work  of  two  such  well-known 
and  careful  ornithologists.  Two  hundred  and  twelve  birds  are  included, 
of  which  one  hundred  and  one  breed  in  the  county.  The  publication 
of  the  list  will  doubtless  have  the  effect  of  adding  to  these  numbers  as 
the  county  has  evidently  suffered  from  a lack  of  systematic  observers. 
The  statement  that  the  Southern  Dunlin  is  a regular  and  common 
winter  visitor  will,  we  expect,  require  revision. 

Hand  List  of  the  Birds  of  the  Marlborough  District.  By  L.  G.  Peirson. 

(Reprinted  from  the  Marlborough  College  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  Report). 
Several  lists  of  this  district  (io  miles  radius  of  Marlborough)  have 
been  published  and  this  has  been  carefully  revised  and  brought  up  to 
date  from  that  of  1929  by  the  same  author.  A very  brief  account  of 
the  status  of  each  bird  is  given,  and-  by  a system  of  index  letters,  details 
are  added  of  dates  of  arrival  and  departure  of  migrants  and  breeding 
season,  incubation  and  fledging  periods,  and  number  of  broods  of 
birds  which  breed  in  the  district. 
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A Survey  of  Rookeries  in  the  Shrewsbury  District.  By  L.  C.  Lloyd. 
(Reprinted  from  Trans.  Caradoc  and  Severn  Valley  F.  Club,  XI, 

1939) 

This  survey  is  of  rookeries  in  an  area  of  14  square  miles  centred  on 
Shrewsbury.  349  nests  in  17  rookeries  were  recorded  and  the  density 
worked  out  at  25  nests  per  square  mile.  Mr.  Lloyd  has  done  a useful 
piece  of  work  which  should  be  consulted  by  those  interested  in  the 
subject. 


Report  of  the  Oxford  Ornithological  Society  on  the  Birds  of  Oxfordshire, 

Berkshire  and  Buckinghamshire,  1939  (2s.  6d.:  B.  W.  Tucker,  Univ. 

Mus.  Oxford). 

Besides  the  classified  notes  on  species  this  Report  contains  a very 
pleasing  personal  notice  of  the  late  F.  C.  R.  Jourdain  by  the  editor,  a 
ringing  report,  dates  of  arrival  and  departure  of  migrants  and  special 
reports  on  Goldfinch,  Stock-Dove  (regular  breeding  in  colleges,  etc.  is 
noted),  Common  Sandpiper  (records  of  breeding  in  Oxford  and  Bucks 
and  possibly  Berks),  Redshank  and  Reed-Warbler.  Among  the 
systematic  notes  we  find  that  a Blue-headed  Wagtail  first  seen  at  Slough 
on  May  9th  was  noted  fairly  often  through  June  and  July,  a Dipper  was 
seen  on  May  14th  in  Oxfordshire,  pellets  from  a Barn-Owl’s  roosting- 
place,  occupied  less  than  three  months,  contained  remains  of  four 
Starlings  and  72  Sparrows,  the  Hobby  bred  on  Otmoor  ; there  are  a 
number  of  notes  on  geese  and  ducks  and  among  the  waders  we  may  note 
a Grey  Plover  and  a Turnstone  at  Slough  on  May  16th,  five  Knot  at 
the  same  sewage  farm  from  April  15th  to  21st  and  Wood-Sandpipers 
there  in  spring  and  autumn. 

Transactions  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Naturalists’  Society  for  1939. 

Hickling  and  Horsey  seem  to  be  slowly  recovering  from  the  disastrous 
effects  of  the  sea-floods.  Two  pairs  of  Marsh-Harriers  were  present  and 
young  were  reared  in  one  nest  but  there  were  no  Montagu’s.  Interesting 
photographs  showing  the  “pass”  of  the  latter  from  a film  made  by 
Major  Buxton  are  reproduced.  Bearded  Tits  are  extremely  scarce, 
there  being  apparently  only  some  four  pairs.  A Common  Crane  was 
seen  at  Hickling  on  May  21st  and  two  on  the  23rd.  An  important 
record  is  that  of  a Whiskered  Tern  watched  by  Lord  Desborough  and 
Mr.  J.  Vincent  at  Hickling  on  June  4th.  It  was  hawking  insects  and 
was  present  the  next  morning  when  it  came  within  a few  yards  of 
Mr.  Vincent.  A bird  seen  by  Mr.  Vincent  on  October  10th  and  thought 
to  be  a Mediterranean  Black-headed  Gull  was  not  identified  with 
certainty  but  was  probably  correct  as  it  had  “ pure  white  ” primaries. 
Several  Temminck's  Stints  were  observed  in  May  and  June  at  Hickling 
and  on  May  21st,  June  20th  and  July  18th  at  Cley.  One  pair  of  Roseate 
Terns  nested  at  Blakeney  and  a pair  of  Dunlin  were  again  at  Cley 
and  had  two  nests,  but  both  came  to  grief. 

Report  of  the  Cambridge  Bird  Club,  1939. 

The  Black  Redstarts  were  not  present  at  their  breeding-place  of  the 
previous  year.  Black-necked  Grebes  were  seen  on  Burwell  Fen  in 
April  but  not  after  the  first  week  in  May  and  Montagu’s  Harrier  and 
the  Bittern,  though  present,  were  not  known  to  breed  in  the  fens  in 
W39-  Among  birds  seen  at  the  sewage  farm  were  a Rock-Pipit  on 
March  16th,  two  Temminck’s  Stints  at  the  end  of  May  and  Wood- 
Sandpipers  on  May  29th  and  past  and  June  1st  (3),  2nd  (5)  and  8tli  (2). 
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BRITISH  BIRDS. 

By  H.  F.  WITHERBY  (Editor),  F.  C.  R.  JOURDAIN, 
NORMAN  F.  TICEHURST  and  B,  W.  TUCKER. 

To  be  completed  in  jive  volumes. 

Illustrated  by  500  paintings  reproduced  in  full  colour  depicting  about 

1,800  birds. 

“ The  Handbook  is  a better,  more  complete,  and  infinitely  more 
interesting  history  of  the  birds  of  a country  than  that  published 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  including  America.” — The  Field. 

£5  5 s.  the  set  complete.  Vols.  I,  II,  III  and  IV  have  been  published. 


A HISTORY  OF  SUSSEX  BIRDS 

By  JOHN  WALPOLE-BOND. 

In  three  volumes  published  simultaneously  and  illustrated  with 

53  coloured  plates 
By  Philip  Rickman. 

“ It  would  be  difficult  to  say  too  much  of  the  accuracy  of  personal 
observation  and  the  thoroughness  of  research.  The  three  volumes 
are  likely  to  remain  as  a standard  example  of  such  literature.” — 
Sir  William  Beach  Thomas  in  the  Observer. 

£5  5 s.  the  set. 


SONGS  OF  WILD  BIRDS 

Third  Impression. 

By  E.  M.  NICHOLSON  and  LUDWIG  KOCH. 
Introduction  by  Julian  Huxley. 

With  two  double-sided  10-inch  gramophone  records  featuring  the 
Nightingale,  Cuckoo,  Blackbird,  Song  Thrush,  Pied  Woodpecker, 
Green  Woodpecker,  Robin,  Wren,  Hedge-Sparrow,  Turtle-Dove, 
Wood-Pigeon,  Chaffinch,  Willow  Warbler,  Whitethroat  and  Great  Tit. 

By  the  same  authors 

MORE  SONGS  OF  WILD  BIRDS 

With  three  double-sided  10-inch  gramophone  records  featuring  the 
Skylark,  Woodlark,  Curlew,  Tree  Pipit,  Wood-Wren,  Blackcap, 
Garden  Warbler,  Rook,  Carrion  Crow,  Jackdaw,  Magpie,  Jay,  Little 
Owl,  Redstart,  Chiffchaff,  Mistle-Thrush,  Heron,  Stock-Dove, 
Nightjar  and  Blue  Tit. 

Each  1 5 j.  net  boxed. 
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THE  BIRDS  OF 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

By  Dr.  AUSTIN  ROBERTS 

of  the  Transvaal  Museum,  Pretoria 

With  5 6 coloured  plates  by 

NORMAN  C.  K.  LIGHTON 

Extra  Demy  8 vo  30J-  net- 

This  work  is  the  most  important  contribution  to  the  ornithology 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  to  appear  during  the  last  forty 
years.  It  represents  a lifetime  of  study  by  the  author  at  the 
Transvaal  Museum  and  in  the  field,  and  the  accurate  and 
beautiful  illustrations  by  Mr.  Norman  C.  K.  Lighton  places 
him  in  the  forefront  of  bird  artists  throughout  the  world. 
There  are  over  l,ooo  coloured  pictures  depicting  almost  all 
varieties  of  birds  found  in  South  Africa  south  of  the  Cunene 
and  Zambesi  rivers,  and  where  there  are  marked  differences 
between  male  and  female  or  adult  and  juvenile  these  are  also 
shown.  The  book  is  published  for  the  Trustees  of  the  South 
African  Bird  Book  Fund. 
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THE  SPRING  MIGRATION  OF  THE 
WOOD -WARBLER  OVER  EUROPE. 

BY 

H.  N.  SOUTHERN. 

Previous  publications  (Southern,  1938a,  19386,  1939)  have 
dealt  with  the  rate  of  spread  over  Europe  in  the  spring  of  three 
species  of  passerines,  the  Swallow  ( Hirundo  rustica),  the 
Willow-Warbler  ( Phylloscopus  trochilns)  and  the  Redstart 
( Phcenicurus  phcenicurus).  The  present  species,  for  which  an 
analogous  map  is  presented,  is  the  Wood- Warbler  [Phylloscopus 
sibilatrix).  For  the  first  time  in  this  series  a complication  is 
introduced,  since  the  northern  limit  of  the  breeding  range  is 
some  way  below  the  northern  coastline.  This  means  that 
records  are  liable  to  be  scanty  for  the  region  where  the 
population  begins  to  dwindle  away,  and  also  that  an  effect 
may  be  expected  on  the  rate  of  spread. 

Before  giving  precise  details  of  the  map,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  consider  generally  the  distribution  of  the  Wood-Warbler 
in  the  breeding  season  to  see  whether  this  has  any  influence 
upon  the  rate  of  spread.  An  effect  of  this  kind  was  noted 
in  the  case  of  the  Redstart  where,  “peripheral  lag,”  as  it  is 
termed  by  American  authors,  was  disclosed.  It  was  suggested 
tentatively  that  this  might  be  due  to  the  denser  distribution  of 
that  species  in  the  central  parts  of  Europe. 

Information  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  Wood-Warbler 
in  the  breeding  season  is  not  very  detailed.  The  Handbook  of 
British  Birds  (Witherby  et  al.,  1939)  gives  the  northern  and 
southern  limits  : the  former,  which  is  the  more  important 
from  the  point  of  view  of  this  paper,  extends  from  the  north- 
west part  of  Scotland,  across  the  south  of  Norway,  then 
up  to  67°  in  Sweden  and  to  64°  in  Finland  and  Russia.  Details 
are  not  given,  however,  of  the  area,  where  the  species  is 
petering  out  and  becoming  uncommon,  nor  of  any  pattern 
in  its  dispersal  over  the  central  part  of  Europe.  Other 
authorities  give  the  following  rather  meagre  information  : 
in  Finland  (Hording,  1929)  it  is  fairly  common  up  to  63°, 
but  only  rarely  met  up  to  64°  ; in  Norway  the  same  author 
states  that  it  is  only  found  with  any  frequency  in  the  districts 
round  Oslo  Fjord  and  Bergen.  In  Sweden  Rendahl  (1935) 
states  that  it  is  common  in  Gota  and  Svealand  and  up  to 
Dalarna  ; north  of  this  it  is  rare,  but  is  recorded  up  as  far  as 
Lulea,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  As  far  as  Russia 
is  concerned  Hartert  (1910)  says  that  it  is  found  rarely  round 
Archangel  and  extends  eastwards  to  Kazan.  In  addition  to 
this  information  Eliot  Howard  (1907-14)  gives  a map  showing 
the  summer  distribution  of  the  Wood-Warbler,  but  the 
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sources  from  which  it  is  compiled  are  not  given.  The  main 
concentration  of  the  breeding  stock  is  shown  in  France, 
Germany,  Denmark  and  south  Sweden.  Thinning  out  is 
shown  in  Scotland,  Ireland  (Witherby  (op.  cit.)  gives  only 
occasional  records  from  here),  the  stretch  from  Finland  to 
the  Dvina  river  in  Russia,  and  then  across  to  the  Volga,  while 
southwards  they  thin  out  in  south  Russia  (Caucasus  and 
Ukraine),  Rumania,  the  Balkans  and  Italy.  Ticehurst  (1938) 
states  that  the  species  is  rare  up  as  far  as  Hungary. 

This  brief  summary  of  what  is  known  of  the  Wood-Warbler’s 
summer  distribution  is  interesting  when  compared  with  the 
way  in  which  it  spreads  over  Europe.  The  relationship  will 
be  discussed  when  the  facts  have  been  given. 

Characteristics  of  the  Wood-Warbler  Migration. 

The  map  follows  the  previous  methods  of  compilation. 
Data  were  rather  more  scanty  than  for  the  three  preceding 
species,  particularly  in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of 
the  range. 

As  before  the  thick  black  lines  show  the  appearance  of 
Wood- Warblers  at  fortnightly  intervals  and  these  are  dated 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  map.  The  thick  interrupted 
line  indicates  approximately  the  northern  limit  of  the 
breeding  range.  The  thin  dotted  lines  show  the  successive 
stages  of  the  48°F.  isotherm  each  fortnight,  the  data  being 
derived  from  Bartholomew’s  Physical  Atlas  (1899).  Each 
black  square  represents  a locality  for  which  a mean  arrival 
date  has  been  calculated  from  figures  extending  in  most 
cases  over  a ten-year  period. 

The  northward  spread  of  the  Wood-Warbler  over  Europe 
lasts  from  April  1st  (Pyrenees,  Switzerland,  Italy)  to  May 
15th  (6o°N.  latitude),  a period  of  45  days  in  which  a distance 
of  about  1,000  miles  is  occupied  in  the  west  and  about  2,000 
in  the  east.  The  average  rate  of  spread,  therefore,  varies 
from  22  to  44  miles  per  day.  This  rate  of  spread  is  about 
intermediate  between  those  recorded  for  the  Swallow  and 
Willow-Warbler  and  that  of  the  Redstart.  There  is  some 
irregularity,  however  ; the  first  fortnight  shows  a relatively 
small  increase  in  the  area  occupied,  the  second  an  abrupt 
speeding  up  particularly  in  the  east,  and  the  last  shows  a 
decline  in  the  northward  thrust  as  the  boundary  of  the 
breeding  range  is  approached.  The  presumption  seems  to 
be  that  none  of  the  three  previous  species  is  limited  in  its 
northward  spread  by  climatic  factors,  or  a similar  slowing 
down  would  be  noted.  It  is  merely  the  gross  physical  boundary 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean  that  stops  them. 

Referring  back  now  to  what  was  said  previously  about 
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distribution,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  configuration  of  the 
isochronal  lines  gives  a plain  hint  as  to  the  distribution  of 
the  breeding  population.  The  flatness  of  the  May  15th  line 
and  the  small  distance  between  it  and  its  predecessor  (May 
1st)  show  where  the  population  is  thinning  out  northwards  ; 
the  one  for  May  1st  shows  two  significant  bulges,  one  up 
along  the  west  coast  of  England,  where  the  species  is  especially 
common  and  another  on  a larger  scale  up  over  Germany, 
Poland  and  west  Russia.  This  is  probably  related  to  the  large 
central  mass  of  the  breeding  stock  that  occupies  those  areas. 
Peripheral  lag  might  have  been  expected  to  the  east  of 
European  Russia,  but  does  not  occur  consistently.  In  the  west, 
where  the  breeding  population  is  comparatively  denser  at 
the  edge  of  the  range,  we  have  the  opposite  effect,  which 
might  be  termed  “peripheral  drive.”  If  anywhere  the  lag 
of  the  eastern  population  is  shown  in  the  first  fortnight,  by  the 
decided  declination  of  the  first  two  isochronal  lines. 

The  comparison  of  isochronal  and  isothermal  lines  gives 
little  information  except  to  emphasize  the  lateness  and 
speed  of  the  spread.  Starting  about  a fortnight  behind,  the 
Wood- Warbler  population  has  just  about  managed  to  catch 
up  with  the  spring  by  the  time  the  northern  limit  has  been 
reached. 

With  maps  for  four  species  now  completed  it  is  possible  to 
glance  briefly  at  one  or  two  points  of  comparison  between 
them.  Naturally  one  of  the  interesting  questions  that  arises 
is  whether  the  migrations  of  the  Willow-Warbler  and  the 
Wood- Warbler,  these  being  the  most  closely  related  species, 
have  more  in  common  with  each  other  than  with  either  of 
the  other  two  species.  At  first  glance  the  movement  of  the 
Willow- Warbler  and  the  Swallow  seem  to  bear  most  resem- 
blance, but  this  is  only  superficial,  since  details  show  that 
the  rate  of  spread  of  the  Swallow  is  more  regular  than  that 
of  the  Willow-Warbler  and  does  not  show  the  marked  ten- 
dency to  start  off  more  strongly  over  the  west  of  Europe, 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  two  leaf  warblers.  The  lag  in 
the  Balkan  regions  seems  to  be  almost  diagnostic  of  the 
latter,  though  a similar  but  less  well-marked  tendency  is  also 
seen  in  the  Redstart. 

On  the  whole  the  spread  of  the  Wood-Warbler  is  con- 
sistently about  a fortnight  behind  that  of  the  Willow- War  bier, 
which  makes  the  close  conformity  between  the  first  two 
isochronal  lines  for  each  species  all  the  more  remarkable. 
While  it  might  be  argued  that  the  slowness  in  starting  of 
the  Willow- Warbler  (compared  with  the  progress  made 
during  the  second  fortnight)  might  be  due  to  lack  of  food 
in  early  March,  the  same  cannot  apply  to  the  Wood-Warbler, 
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which  has  much  the  same  diet  (see  Handbook,  Vol.  2,  pp.  10 
and  16)  and  yet  shows  the  same  initial  lag.  Either,  therefore, 
the  characteristic  is  genetic,  and  as  such  may  mark  the 
affinity  between  the  two  species,  or  it  is  due  to  environmental 
circumstances,  the  nature  of  which  we  do  not  yet  understand. 
On  the  other  hand  the  large  tract  of  country  occupied  by 
the  Wood-Warbler  during  the  last  fortnight  of  April  may 
possibly  be  explained  by  the  late  starting  of  the  species 
inasmuch  as  it  is  less  likely  to  meet  with  climatic  set-backs 
or  lack  of  food.  The  isochronal  lines  for  May  1st  are  not  so 
far  apart  in  the  two  cases. 

One  or  two  suggestive  points  arise,  if  these  migrations  are 
compared  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  change  in  day-length 
experienced  by  the  migrants.  Its  seems  clear  that  increase 
in  day-length  as  affecting  the  breeding  condition  of  migrant 
species  can  only  be  one  of  several  factors  concerned.  The 
genetic  constitution  not  only  of  the  particular  species,  but 
also  of  the  local  population  of  any  area  must  be  important, 
because  in  a widespread  species  the  breeding  response  is 
elicited  under  conditions  varying  with  latitude,  as  Cole 
(I933)  has  pointed  out.  Thus,  to  take  the  case  of  a population 
breeding  at  6o°  N.  latitude  : the  Redstart  that  responds  to 
this  latitude  by  stopping  and  breeding  is  induced  to  do  so  by 
a day-length  of  16  hours  ; the  Willow- Warbler  and  the  Swallow 
respond  to  17  hours  and  the  Wood-Warbler  to  19  hours. 
Thus,  from  the  point  of  view  of  day-length  the  Wood- Warbler 
that  stops  and  breeds  at  6o°  would  be  exhibiting  the  same 
physiological  response  as  the  Redstart,  which  stops  and 
breeds  at  70°.  In  other  words  the  Wood-Warbler,  which 
reaches  the  northern  part  of  its  range,  will  experience  the 
same  day-length  conditions  as  a Redstart  at  the  limit  of  its 
range.  Since  no  European  passerine  can  be  conditioned  to 
respond  to  a day-length  greater  than  that  found  at  70°, 
a late  arriving  species  might  be  expected  to  stop  at  exactly 
those  conditions,  i.e.,  the  limit  of  its  breeding  range  will  be 
pushed  correspondingly  southwards.  Obviously  there  must 
be  many  other  factors  operating  at  the  same  time,  but  this 
may  have  significance. 

Returning  to  the  Wood- War  bier’s  migration,  it  may  be 
summarized  as  follows  : — 

(1)  It  is  about  a fortnight  behind  the  Willow-Warbler  in 
starting. 

(2)  It  makes  up  most  of  the  leeway  by  May  1st. 

(3)  After  that  the  rate  of  spread  slows  down  again,  probably 
because  distribution  is  thin  towards  the  northern  edge  of  the 
range. 

(4)  The  conformation  of  the  isochronal  lines  shows  most 
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rapid  advance  where  the  population  is  densest,  i.e.,  across 
central  Europe  and  up  west  England. 
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HABITAT  SELECTION  AND  SPECIATION  IN  BIRDS. 

BY 

DAVID  LACK. 

Resulting  from  observations  in  the  Breckland  pine  planta- 
tions, the  writer  (1933,  1934)  developed  the  idea  that  many 
limits  to  habitat  distribution  in  birds  could  be  correlated 
solely  with  psychological  factors,  that  birds  select  their 
habitats  by  visually  prominent,  features,  not  necessarily 
those  essential  to  their  existence.  Subsequent  field  work  has 
strengthened  this  view,  and  its  theoretical  aspects  were 
reviewed  in  1937  (Lack  (1937)  ),  omitting  the  problem  of 
origins.  As  a result  of  the  British  woodland  bird  inquiry,  Lack 
and  Venables  (1939)  suggest  that  in  many  cases  the  origin  of  a 
habitat  preference  is  correlated  with  the  past  history  of  the 
species,  but  do  not  go  farther. 

In  the  1933  paper,  attention  was  called  to  the  well-known 
fact  that  closely  related  species  of  birds  often  occupy  adjacent 
but  distinct  habitats.  If  the  habitat  differences  are  related 
primarily  to  psychological  factors,  the  origin  of  such  psycho- 
logical differences  is  of  considerable  interest  with  regard  to 
the  species  problem.  It  was  there  suggested  that  differential 
habitat  selection  might  itself  have  produced  the  isolation 
necessary  for  specific  segregation,  e.g.,  those  pipits  reared 
near  trees  returned  to  similar  areas  to  nest,  and  those  reared 
away  from  trees  returned  to  open  treeless  places  to  nest,  thus 
producing  a segregation  of  two  forms,  eventually  leading  to 
the  differentiation  of  Tree-  and  Meadow-Pipits  ( Anthus 
trivialis  and  A.  pratensis).  Saunders  (1936)  seems  to  have 
come  independently  to  the  same  conclusion  regarding  the 
origin  of  some  closely  related  species  of  North  American 
Warblers  ( Dendroica ),  Tyrant  Flycatchers  ( Empidonax ) and 
Thrushes  ( Hylocichla ) which  show  similar  distributions. 

The  most  important  part  of  this  idea,  that  psychological 
habitat  selection  produced  the  segregation  leading  to  speciation 
is,  I am  now  convinced,  mistaken.  One  part,  however,  seems 
true,  that  psychological  habitat  restrictions  are  at  times 
important  in  maintaining  the  segregation  of  two  differentiated 
but  closely  related  forms  which  originally  became  segregated 
in  some  other  way  (usually  by  geographical  isolation).  For 
example,  Meise  (1936)  states  that  the  House-Sparrow  ( Passer 
domesticns)  and  Spanish  Sparrow  ( P . hispaniolensis ) occur 
together  over  much  of  the  Mediterranean  basin,  the  former 
round  houses,  the  latter  frequenting  tree  growth  along 
streams.  Where  these  habitat  restrictions  hold,  the  two 
species  do  not  interbreed.  But  in  some  parts  of  N.  Africa, 
the  Spanish  Sparrow  has  colonized  houses  (overcoming  its 
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psychological  habitat  restriction),  and  here  the  two  species 
freely  interbreed,  with  fertile  offspring,  so  that  a hybrid 
form  is  produced. 

Rensch  (1929,  1933,  1934),  (see  also  Stresemann  (1927-34)  ), 
has  produced  convincing  evidence  that  many  (perhaps  almost 
all)  bird  species  have  evolved  through  geographical  isolation, 
i.e.,  that  geographical  races  are  incipient  species.  Inter- 
mediates exist  at  every  stage.  Particularly  convincing 
evidence  is  provided  where  two  ends  of  a chain  of  geographic- 
ally linked  subspecies  have  eventually  met  and  do  not  inter- 
breed, as  in  the  Great  Tits  ( Parus  major  and  P.  minor ) (see 
Stegmann,  1931)  and  in  the  Warblers  Phylloscopus  plumbeitar- 
sus  and  P.  viridanus  (see  Ticehurst,  1938).  When  members 
of  such  a “ Rassenkreis  ” or  “ Rassenklette  ” continue  to  spread 
so  that  two  differentiated  forms  (connected  by  a series  of 
intermediates  elsewhere)  colonize  the  same  geographical 
area  and  there  keep  distinct  (“  behave  as  species  ”),  some 
new  segregating  factor  must  be  operating  to  replace  the 
former  one  of  geographical  isolation.  Of  possible  factors, 
differences  in  pairing  behaviour  would  seem  the  most  impor- 
tant, for  all,  or  almost  all,  closely  related  species  of  birds 
possess  distinctive  recognition  marks  of  song  or  plumage. 
If  two  such  forms  had  acquired  some  degree  of  physiological 
inter-sterility,  then  selection  would  tend  to  intensify  behaviour 
differences  correlated  with  distinctive  recognition  marks, 
since  those  individuals  which  did  not  possess  them  and 
interbred  with  the  other  form  would  leave  fewer  offspring. 
It  may  be  noted  that  pairing  behaviour  in  birds  normally 
requires  the  isolation  of  one  sex  (usually  the  male),  and 
that  in  captivity  this  is  prevented,  and  pair-formation  becomes 
abnormal,  which  may  help  to  explain  the  much  greater 
frequency  of  species  crosses  in  captivity  than  in  the  wild. 

While  differences  in  pairing  behaviour  seem  the  most 
important  isolating  factor,  habitat  differences  probably  play 
a subsidiary  part.  This  was  clearly  demonstrated  in  the 
House-  and  Spanish  Sparrows,  and  very  probably  applies  to 
other  cases  where  two  closely  related  species  occupy  distinct 
but  adjacent  habitats.  Thus,  Rensch  (1929,  1934)  quotes 
the  Nightingale  ( Luscinia  megarhyncha)  and  Sprosser  or 
Thrush-Nightingale  ( L . luscinia).  These  superficially  appear 
to  be  geographical  races  of  one  species,  but  their  geographical 
distributions  overlap  in  a small  region,  and  here  the  two 
species  keep  distinct.  They  have  distinguishable  songs  and 
also  frequent  different  habitats,  the  Nightingale  primarily  in 
dry,  the  Sprosser  primarily  in  very  damp,  woodland.  They 
interbreed  in  captivity.  These  two  species  are  postulated 
to  have  evolved  as  a result  of  the  heavy  glaciation  of  central 
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Europe  during  the  last  Ice  Age,  which  pushed  individuals 
either  east  or  west  ; the  two  forms  segregated  in  this  way 
subsequently  recolonized,  and  so  met.  In  other  species  with 
a similar  history  (see  especially  Salomonsen  (1931)  also 
Rensch,  Stresemann)  e.g.,  the  Long-tailed  Tit  ( Mgithalos 
caudatus)  and  the  Bullfinch  (. Pyrrhula  pyrrhula),  the  two 
forms  now  behave  as  subspecies,  i.e.,  replace  each  other 
geographically.  In  other  species  pairs,  e.g.,  the  Goldcrest 
( Regulus  regulus ) and  Firecrest  (R.  ignicapillus ) ; the  two 
Tree-Creepers  (Certhia  familiaris  and  C.  hr  achy  dactyl  a)  ; 
the  Icterine  Warbler  ( Hippolais  icterina ) and  the  Melodious 
Warbler  (H.  polyglotta),  two  species  have  been  evolved  with 
overlapping  geographical  distributions,  as  in  Luscinia,  but 
with  only  partially  distinct,  and  partially  overlapping, 
habitats. 

Of  particular  interest  from  the  habitat  and  speciation  point 
of  view  are  Vermivora  pinas  and  V.  chrysoptera,  the  Blue- 
winged and  Golden-winged  Warblers  of  North  America.  The 
former  is  more  southern,  the  latter  more  northern,  but  the 
geographical  ranges  overlap.  They  possess  distinctive 
plumage  and  song  differences,  particularly  in  the  male.  Some 
habitat  differences  exist,  since  on  the  whole  the  Golden-winged 
tends  to  nest  on  higher  slopes  than  the  Blue-winged,  which 
difference  oftens  keeps  them  segregated  ; but  at  times  one 
nests  right  in  the  area  of  the  other.  These  two  species 
hybridize  regularly  in  the  wild,  producing  the  forms  named 
V.  lawrenci  and  V.  leucobronchialis  (Forbush,  1929,  and 
information  from  E.  Mayr).  Were  the  habitat  differences 
more  complete,  such  hybridization  might  be  eliminated. 

On  the  Galapagos,  two  very  closely  related  species  of  finch, 
Geospiza  magnirostris  and  G.  fortis,  breed  in  identical  habitats 
and  occupy  the  same  ecological  niche  (Lack,  in  press).  There 
is  every  gradation  between  such  cases,  via  Blue  and  Great 
Tits  ( Par  us  ccerulens  and  P.  major ) which  mostly  frequent 
the  same  habitats  for  breeding,  but  show  slight  differences 
(Lack  and  Venables,  1939)  and  species  (such  as  Regulus  spp.) 
which  keep  primarily  distinct  but  have  a slight  overlap,  to 
species  with  no  overlap  whatever  so  far  as  known  (already 
cited).  Clearly  habitat  differences  are  by  no  means  essential 
to  species  formation  in  birds,  but,  where  they  occur,  they  may 
assist  in  maintaining  the  differentiation  of  two  forms, 
originally  segregated  by  geographical  distribution. 

This  still  leaves  unsettled  the  problem  of  how  different 
species  have  acquired  their  habitat  preferences.  It  now  seems 
probable  to  me  that  in  general  the  latter  have  originated 
purely  through  historical  accident.  For  instance,  a woodland 
species  isolated  geographically  may  have  only  a certain 
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type  of  woodland  available,  and  gradually  its  behaviour 
responses  become  more  or  less  associated  with  this  particular 
type  of  woodland.  When  eventually  its  distribution  changes, 
and  other  types  of  woodland  become  available,  it  may  or 
may  not  be  able  to  adapt  itself  to  the  latter,  depending  on 
how  specialized  its  behaviour  responses  have  become.  Of 
course,  once  the  habitat  preference  has  become  restricted 
in  this  way,  adaptation  of  structure  as  well  as  of  behaviour 
may  appear.  This  seems  the  only  way  to  account  for  differences 
in  the  habitat  distributions  of  closely  related  species, 
differences  which  are  often  slight  and  apparently  unrelated 
to  any  adaptations,  but  yet  are  characteristic  for  each  species. 
Further,  this  view  fits  the  postulated  origin  of  bird  species 
via  geographical  subspecies.* 

Similar  considerations  sometimes  apply  to  rodents.  Thus, 
Dice  (1931)  and  Murie  (1933)  describe  cases  where  two  forms 
of  the  North  American  deer  mouse  ( Peromyscus  maniculatus) , 
connected  elsewhere  by  a series  of  typical  geographical  races, 
occur  in  the  same  area,  but  do  not  normally  interbreed.  In 
each  case  one  form  inhabits  open  ground,  the  other  forest, 
and  they  would  presumably  have  been  classified  as  true 
species  had  the  intermediate  geographical  series  not  existed. 
Clearly  the  habitat  difference  (presumably  psychological) 
keeps  the  two  forms  segregated,  for  in  captivity  Murie  showed 
that  there  was  no  hostility  between  P.  m.  osgoodi  (prairie 
form)  and  P.  m.  artemisice  (forest  form)  ; while  Dice  showed 
that  P.  m.  bairdi  (prairie  form)  interbred  freely  in  captivity 
with  P.  m.  gracilis  (forest  form),  producing  fertile  offspring. 

Summary. 

1.  Closely  related  species  of  birds  sometimes  frequent 
distinct  but  adjacent  habitats.  In  many  other  cases,  the 
habitats  overlap,  to  a less  or  greater  extent,  and  in  a few 
cases  the  two  species  occupy  identical  habitats. 

2.  Habitat  differences  probably  play  a subsidiary  part  in 
maintaining  the  segregation  of  closely  related  bird  species, 
but  not  in  originating  the  segregation  leading  to  speciation. 
Habitat  preferences  are  thought  to  have  originated  through 
historical  accident. 

*1  saw  E.  Mayr’s  valuable  paper  “ Speciation  phenomena  in  birds  ” 
(Amer.  Nat.,  LXXIV,  249-278,  1940)  only  when  correcting  the  proofs, 
too  late  for  detailed  reference.  His  conclusion  that  habitat  differences 
are  not  primary  and  arise  accidentally  agrees  well  with  the  present 
paper.  He  instances  two  Californian  races  of  Song  Sparrow  (Melospiza 
melodia)  one  frequenting  salt-marshes,  the  other  dry  hillsides,  and 
two  geographical  species  of  Rails  ( Rallus  elegans  and  R.  longirostris) 
one  found  in  fresh-,  the  other  in  salt-water  marshes.  There  are  other 
relevant  data. 
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OBITUARY. 

MISS  E.  L.  TURNER. 

Miss  E.  L.  Turner’s  many  friends  will  have  learnt  with  deep 
sorrow  of  her  death,  which  took  place  at  her  home  in  Cam- 
bridge on  August  14th  at  the  age  of  74. 

Miss  Turner,  as  is  well  known,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
bird  photography.  Much  of  her  work,  for  which  she  was 
awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society, 
was  done  in  Norfolk,  where  she  spent  a part  of  each  year, 
living  in  a houseboat  on  Hickling  Broad.  Cheerfully  enduring 
exposure,  hardship,  and  fatigue  which  would  have  daunted 
most  of  her  sex  in  those  days,  and  working  with  cameras 
and  appliances  which  nowadays  would  be  deemed  wholly 
inadequate,  she  obtained  results  which  at  the  time  were 
unsurpassed,  and  even  now  compare  not  unfavourably 
with  the  work  of  the  present  day.  One  of  her  successes 
was  photographing,  in  1911,  the  first  young  Bitterns  known 
to  have  been  hatched  in  Norfolk  since  the  return  of  this 
species  to  the  county.  Through  bird  photography  she  learnt 
to  become  a competent  field  ornithologist,  and  her  books 
on  birds — particularly  Broadland  Birds — are  not  only  valuable 
records  of  accurate  observation  but  are  written  with  a 
characteristic  literary  charm. 

In  1923  she  undertook  the  duties  of  watcher  for  the  National 
Trust  on  Scolt  Head  Island.  Here  she  lived  for  18  months 
in  the  watcher’s  hut  and  collected  the  material  for  her  book 
Bird  Watching  on  Scolt  Head.  She  was  one  of  the  first  women 
to  be  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society  and  was 
one  of  the  first  honorary  lady  members  of  the  British  Orni- 
thologists’ Union. 

It  is  not,  however,  for  her  attainments  but  for  herself  that 
Miss  Turner  will  be  best  remembered  by  her  friends,  for  she 
had  qualities  which  endeared  her  immediately  and  usually 
permanently,  to  all  with  whom  she  came  into  contact. 
Notable  amongst  these  were  her  appreciation  of  beauty,  her 
sense  of  humour,  her  almost  childlike  zest  for  the  good  things 
of  life  and  her  indomitable  pluck.  Even  the  loss  of  sight, 
which  in  the  last  two  years  of  her  life  cut  her  off  from  all 
she  cared  for,  left  her  courage  undimmed. 

She  will  not  soon  or  easily  be  forgotten. 


B.B.R. 
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CROSSBILLS  WITH  BROOD  BUILDING  SECOND 

NEST  IN  SURREY. 

Early  in  May,  1940,  a pair  of  Crossbills  ( Loxia  c.  curvirostra ) 
were  seen  about  a garden  near  Woking  and  on  the  nth 
both  male  and  female  were  watched  feeding  a recently  fledged 
brood,  which  was  later  found  to  number  five  young.  On 
the  13th  the  male  broke  into  subdued  song  from  time  to 
time  while  feeding  in  an  oak.  The  family  continued  to  haunt 
the  locality  for  the  next  fortnight. 

On  May  30th  I found  a second  nest,  already  substantial, 
being  built  in  a pine.  The  building  was  done  exclusively  by 
the  female,  but  she  was  accompanied  many  times  to  and 
from  the  nest  tree  by  the  male  as  she  came  or  went  in  search 
of  material.  She  usually  called  softly  “ chup  chup  ” when 
returning  to  the  nest,  and  called  at  least  twice  from  the 
nest  itself.  The  male  sang  rather  poorly  at  intervals.  The 
nest  was  under  observation  from  10.18  a.m.  to  1.07  p.m. 
(B.S.T.).  Building  was  in  progress  at  the  start  of  observation 
and  continued  for  45  minutes  ; then  came  a break  of  44  minutes 
followed  by  27  minutes  more  building.  After  an  interval  of 
25  minutes  building  was  again  resumed  and  was  still  going 
on  when  I left  28  minutes  later.  The  female  continued  to 
work  during  the  afternoon  and  was  still  carrying  material 
at  6.30  p.m.  Her  activity  during  periods  of  building  was 
intense.  Thus  in  the  total  observed  building  time  of  100 
minutes  she  brought  material  to  the  nest  38  times.  Thirty 
of  her  absences  in  search  of  material  were  timed  and  averaged 
1.3  minutes,  the  longest  being  5^  minutes  and  the  shortest 
20  seconds.  The  materials  chiefly  used  were  twigs  broken  off 
by  the  bird  from  either  of  two  larches  25  and  40  yards  from 
the  nest,  and  poplar  down  from  a tree  about  70  yards  away. 
On  one  occasion  the  male  flew  from  an  adjoining  tree  to  the 
female  who  had  just  come  off  the  nest  and  was  perched 
18  inches  from  it,  mated  with  her  and  both  flew  off  together. 
Altogether  this  was  a very  quiet  and  unheralded  affair,  but 
I would  not  perhaps  have  heard  low  call  notes.  Building 
was  still  in  progress  on  June  2nd  and  the  female  was  seen 
to  visit  the  nest  on  the  4th,  but  unfortunately  eggs  were 
never  laid. 

At  no  time  during  the  month  covered  by  the  observations 
was  there  anything  to  suggest  the  presence  of  more  than  one 
pair  of  adults  but  any  possible  doubt  that  the  nest  was  being 
built  by  the  pair  which  had  already  reared  a brood  was 
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dispelled  on  May  30th  when  one  of  the  young  birds  pestered 
the  male,  calling  a lot,  and  accompanied  both  parents  to 
the  nest  tree.  Interest  is  given  to  the  observation  by  the 
fact  that  Crossbills  are  by  no  means  annually  recorded  as 
breeding  in  Surrey,  and  that  Jourdain  ( Handbook , Vol.  I, 
p.  95)  knew  of  no  certain  indication  that  the  bird  is  sometimes 
double-brooded.  P.  A.  D.  Hollom. 

PIED  WAGTAILS  FEEDING  YOUNG  ON  YELLOW 
UNDERWING  MOTHS. 

During  the  latter  half  of  June,  1940,  I found  two  pairs  of 
Pied  Wagtails  ( Motacilla  a.  yarrellii ) feeding  their  second 
broods  and  noted  that  the  nestlings  were  fed  exclusively  on 
yellow  underwing  moths  during  the  last  five  days  they  spent 
in  the  nest.  I was  able  to  watch  the  birds  at  close  quarters 
frequently  during  the  day  and  failed  to  detect  them  carrying 
any  other  food  except  these  moths,  although  cabbage  white 
butterflies  were  plentiful  if  they  had  wished  to  take  them. 

I also  discovered  that  the  Wagtails  were  fetching  the  moths 
from  a pea  field  about  a quarter  of  a mile  away,  where  pickers 
disturbed  them  hiding  in  the  pea-haulm.  The  birds  pounced 
on  a moth  before  it  dashed  into  shelter  again,  roughly  stripped 
off  its  wings  and  then  flew  back  to  the  nest  without  waiting 
to  make  a second  capture.  The  scene  at  the  nest  was 
somewhat  ludicrous  as  the  moths’  bodies  were  often  too  big 
for  the  nestlings  to  swallow  at  once  and  so  the  parent  birds 
frequently  arrived  to  find  the  posterior  half  of  previous 
victims  still  protruding  from  their  nestlings’  bills.  Both 
parent  'Wagtails  usually  arrived  at  the  nest  together — at 
intervals  of  3J  to  4 minutes — showing  that  they  were  able 
to  capture  the  moths  with  great  regularity.  One  of  the  nests 
contained  six  young  of  identical  size  and  development,  which 
perhaps  indicates  that  this  diet  of  moths  was  not  only  ample 
but  also  highly  nutritious  for  all  of  them.  The  Handbook  of 
British  Birds  states  that  young  Pied  Wagtails  are  fed  chiefly 
on  “ click  beetles,  flies  and  larvae.”  A.  J.  Harthan. 

HOUSE-MARTINS  REBUILDING  BROKEN  NEST 
AND  FEEDING  YOUNG. 

At  Dilham,  Norfolk,  my  brother-in-law  has  a number  of 
House-Martins  ( Delichon  u.  urbica ) nesting  on  his  house.  In 
the  middle  of  J uly  a thunderstorm  caused  a gutter  to  overflow 
and  this  washed  away  half  of  a nest  containing  feathered 
young.  Only  one  side  was  left  intact  with  just  enough  floor 
to  allow  the  young  to  sit  huddled  together.  The  two  old 
birds  immediately  started  to  bring  mud  and  built  the  nest  up 
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again  completely.  They  continued  to  feed  the  young  at  the 
same  time,  bringing  mud  and  insects  to  the  nest  more  or  less 
alternately.  B.  B.  Riviere. 

GARGANEY  BREEDING  IN  GLAMORGAN. 

On  May  5th,  1940,  while  walking  with  friends  beside  Kenfig 
Pool,  Glamorgan,  I put  up  a drake  Garganey  [Anas  querque- 
dula)  ; the  broad  white  stripe  above  the  eye,  pale  fore-wing 
and  mottled  brown  plumage  were  clearly  seen,  and  the 
distinctive  crackling  call  heard  as  the  bird  rose  ; subsequently 
we  flushed  it  again  among  the  dunes  immediately  to  the 
south,  which  have  many  wet  pockets. 

I was  not  able  to  revisit  Kenfig  Pool  until  May  26th,  in 
company  with  Mr.  J.  H.  White,  who  has  found  the  Garganey 's 
nest  in  Cambridgeshire.  Nearly  in  the  same  spot  as  I had 
seen  the  drake  and  close  to  the  water’s  edge  Mr.  White 
flushed  a duck,  clearly  saw  one  duckling  and  suspected 
others  which  disappeared  in  the  thick  vegetation.  The 
duck  proceeded  to  the  water  with  much  wing-flapping,  then 
swam  to  and  fro  or  made  short  flights  at  close  range  and  in 
great  agitation,  calling  “ uck,  uck,  uck  ” repeatedly.  I noted 
a dark  stripe  through  the  eye,  a pale  superciliary  stripe 
and  then  the  dark  crown.  The  speculum,  to  which  I paid 
particular  attention,  had  definitely  no  greenish  sheen  at  all, 
and  looked  a dull  brown  ; the  accompanying  white  streak 
was  very  prominent  ; other  features  were  buff  sides  and  a 
semi-spatulate  bill.  When  swimming  the  wing-tips  were  kept 
raised  at  about  60  degrees  to  the  back.  The  bird,  with  its 
slender  figure,  suggested  a small  Shoveler  whereas  a Teal  to 
me  always  suggests  a small  Mallard,  and  I had  no  hesitation 
in  identifying  it  as  a Garganey. 

We  left  the  spot  and  returned  in  a few  minutes,  but  the 
duck  was  still  swimming  about,  so,  as  we  were  afraid  she 
might  lose  contact  with  her  brood,  we  decided  to  leave  her. 
I revisited  the  Pool  on  June  16th  and  23rd,  but,  owing  to 
certain  causes,  there  was  far  less  bird  life  than  in  May,  and 
I did  not  see  the  Garganey  again.  Bruce  Campbell. 

PINTAIL  AND  GARGANEY  BREEDING 
IN  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

On  May  2nd,  1940,  I found  a duck’s  nest  with  six  eggs  in  a 
Lincolnshire  fen  and  on  the  16th  I disturbed  a Pintail  (Anas 
a.  acuta)  from  this  nest.  She  flew  round  and  over  me  at  close 
range  and  settled  at  distances  of  forty  to  fifty  yards,  so  that 
I was  well  able  to  observe  her.  I did  not  visit  this  field  again 
and  hope  she  hatched  out  successfully.  On  the  same  evening 
about  half  a mile  away  I found  another  nest  which  I felt 
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sure  was  that  of  a Pintail.  This  had  been  raided  (probably 
by  Carrion-Crows)  and  was  deserted  so  I took  the  remaining 
six  eggs  and  gave  them  to  a friend  who  managed  to  hatch 
out  four  of  them.  The  birds  are  now  large  and  undoubtedly 
Pintail. 

In  the  same  locality  I saw  a pair  of  Garganey  ( Anas 
querquedula ) on  several  occasions  in  April  and  May  and 
once  came  on  the  duck  at  very  close  quarters.  From  their 
actions  they  appeared  to  be  breeding,  but  in  spite  of  much 
watching  and  searching  I was  unable  to  find  a nest.  On  July 
2nd,  however,  I came  across  the  duck  with  a brood  of  ten. 

As  the  Garganey  appears  to  have  been  seldom  recorded  as 
breeding  in  Lincolnshire,  I may  add  that  I am  informed 
that  a pair  nested  at  Crowland  this  year  but  deserted  the 
eggs  which  were  then  taken  by  Mr.  Williams,  the  decoy 
keeper,  who  hatched  some  out  successfully.  W.  S.  Gunton. 

BLACK-TAILED  GODWIT  NESTING 
IN  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

As  I have  already  briefly  announced  in  the  Field  (June  29th, 
1940,  p.  1007)  a pair  of  Black-tailed  Godwits  ( Limosa  l.  limosa ) 
have  nested  in  the  Fens  of  South  Lincolnshire  this  season. 
Some  further  particulars  of  this  event  may  be  of  interest  to 
readers  of  this  magazine. 

The  district  in  which  the  nest  was  situated  is  very  open 
and  owing  to  want  of  high  cover  for  the  observer  it  was 
difficult  to  approach  near  enough  to  watch  the  birds  when 
on  the  ground  where  the  herbage  was  dense.  Moreover  my 
time  was  limited  to  a few  spare  evenings. 

I first  noticed  the  Godwits  in  the  spring  of  1939,  but 
thinking  they  were  birds  of  passage  I gave  them  little  attention. 
When,  however,  I found  two  birds  in  the  same  field  on  May 
2nd,  1940,  I was  determined  to  investigate.  A week  later 
I spent  several  hours  watching,  but  the  birds  did  not  seem 
to  be  attached  to  any  one  spot.  It  was  not  until  May  16th 
that  I was  able  to  visit  the  place  again.  When  I was  more 
than  200  yards  from  the  field  one  of  the  Godwits,  warned 
of  my  approach  by  Lapwings  and  Redshanks,  rose  and  came 
screaming  towards  me,  and  for  quite  ten  minutes  flew  round 
uttering  its  alarm  which  was  like  the  warning  cry  of  a Lapwing 
but  slightly  longer,  much  louder  and  more  piercing.  At 
times  the  bird  flew  quite  close  so  that  I could  see  its  whitish 
tail  feathers  with  a broad  black  tip  and  its  long  bill  and  legs, 
the  latter  protruding  like  those  of  a Heron.  It  mostly  circled 
higher  than  the  other  birds  nesting  in  the  area. 

When  I reached  the  field  I lost  sight  of  the  Godwit  as  there 
were  a great  number  of  Redshank  and  Lapwings  flying 
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around.  Then  I heard  the  note  again  and  saw  one  Godwit 
fly  up  at  a Heron.  I felt  sure  this  was  the  sitting  bird  as  it 
rose  from  a different  direction  from  where  I had  last  seen 
the  other,  so  I lay  down  to  watch,  but  the  Godwit  soon 
spotted  me  and  circled  round  screaming.  Eventually 
I managed  to  make  a rough  hide  against  a gate  post  and 
after  half  an  hour’s  waiting  saw  the  bird  go  down  into  the 
middle  of  the  field.  Again  it  went  up  after  a Carrion-Crow 
and  then  returned  to  the  same  place.  Giving  it  ten  minutes 
to  settle  down  I crept  towards  the  place,  then  stood  up  and 
the  bird  rose  about  fifty  yards  away  and  after  circling  round 
screaming,  went  away.  The  second  bird  did  not  show  up. 
Following  a careful  search  I found  the  nest  which  contained 
four  eggs.  It  was  well  concealed  in  herbage  about  io  inches 
high,  similar  to  a Redshank’s  but  not  placed  in  a tuft  of 
grass.  The  eggs  were  olive-green  in  ground-colour  with  faint 
brown  markings  distributed  all  over.  They  were  pear-shaped 
and  appeared  slightly  larger  than  those  of  a Black-headed 
Gull.  I marked  the  spot  carefully  and  hurried  away  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  bird  go  down  again. 

Unfortunately  I could  not  visit  the  place  again  until 
July  13th,  and  then  found  to  my  disappointment  that  the 
field  had  been  mown.  I examined  the  place  where  the  nest 
had  been  and  could  find  no  shells  so  I can  only  hope  that 
the  eggs  hatched  safely.  W.  S.  Gunton. 

KENTISH  PLOVER  IN  WORCESTERSHIRE. 

On  July  15th,  1940,  I put  up  a Kentish  Plover  ( Leucopolius 
a.  alexandrinus)  from  the  muddy  edge  of  the  Upper  Bittell 
reservoir.  It  settled  again  not  many  yards  away,  and 
remained  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  It  was  watched  at  close 
quarters,  at  various  times  of  the  day,  by  Miss  C.  K.  James 
and  Mr.  F.  R.  Barlow  as  well  as  myself. 

When  it  first  flew  up  in  front  of  me,  I was  at  once  attracted 
by  its  very  pale  colour,  and  in  flight  it  showed  only  a slight 
white  wing-bar,  much  less  conspicuous  than  the  white  on 
the  wing  of  a Ringed  Plover,  but  at  the  same  time  sufficiently 
clear  to  rule  out  the  possibility  of  a Little  Ringed  Plover. 
Moreover,  on  this  first  flight  it  uttered  the  familiar  low  “ wit  ” 
call-note,  which  was  heard  a number  of  times  later  in  the  day 
when  the  bird  took  flight.  One  feature  which  specially  struck 
me  when  I first  saw  it  settled  was  the  length  of  the  beak, 
which  was  black.  The  eyes  were  also  black,  and  the  lores 
appeared  to  be  blackish.  Possibly,  however,  this  was  an 
optical  delusion,  for  in  all  other  respects  the  bird  was  in  the 
plumage  of  a female  or  immature.  The  upper-parts  were 
almost  uniformly  pale  sandy-grey  with  no  black  on  forehead 
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or  sides.  Indeed,  the  breast  patches  were  remarkably  incon- 
spicuous, and  were  of  the  same  sandy-grey  colour.  The  legs 
appeared  to  be  black. 

When  the  bird  flew  over  the  water,  the  diagnostic  tail- 
pattern  was  clearly  visible — the  outer  tail-feathers  being 
white  from  the  base,  and  the  central  feathers  brown  to  the  tips. 

Next  morning  it  had  disappeared. 

The  new  Handbook  only  admits  three  occurrences  of  the 
Kentish  Plover  in  Cheshire,  one  in  Notts,  and  two  in  Berks, 
away  from  the  East  and  South  coasts,  so  that  this  is  not 
only  a first  record  for  Worcestershiie,  but  for  the  central 
Midlands  generally.  The  date  is  also  surprising,  as  the 
Handbook  speaks  of  it  as  a “ very  rare  migrant  April-May, 
and  Aug. -Sept,  (occasionally  June,  Oct.).”  H.  G.  Alexander. 

MOULT  OF  HEAD  IN  SANDWICH  TERN 
IN  BREEDING-SEASON. 

The  presence  of  birds  with  more  or  less  white  on  their  heads 
in  breeding  colonies  of  Sandwich  Terns  (Sterna  s.  sandvicensis) 
has  been  noted  by  more  than  one  observer,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  such  are  either  birds  in  their  first  year  or  birds 
which  have  partially  retained  their  winter-plumage. 

At  the  Salthouse  (Norfolk)  colony,  which  has  been  under 
almost  continuous  observation  since  its  commencement  in 
1922,  the  birds  invariably  arrive  with  completely  black 
heads  and  I have  never  seen  one  with  any  white  on  its  head 
during  the  month  of  May.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  watcher, 
W.  Bishop.  Towards  the  middle  of  June  a sprinkling  of  birds 
with  white  foreheads  is  to  be  seen,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
first  week  in  July  practically  every  bird  in  the  colony  has  a 
white  forehead.  That  this  is  the  beginning  of  the  autumn 
moult  is,  I think,  the  obvious  conclusion.  B.  B.  Riviere. 

[Mr.  Riviere’s  explanation  is  very  interesting  and  doubtless 
correct.  In  the  British  Museum  collection  there  are  two 
June  skins  and  two  July  ones  of  adults,  which  confirm  his 
conclusions.  In  one  dated  June  4th,  1865,  Walney,  there 
are  many  partially  grown  feathers  on  the  forehead,  making 
a large  white  patch  and  many  white  feathers  on  the  crown 
are  partly  grown  but  not  sufficiently  to  show  beyond  the  old 
black  feathers.  Another  of  the  same  date  and  place  has 
many  partly  grown  white  feathers  on  the  forehead  and 
crown,  but  only  one  or  two  are  large  enough  to  show  beyond 
the  old  black  feathers.  One,  July  20th,  France,  has  the  head 
practically  in  winter  plumage  and  another  July  27th  is  not 
so  far  advanced.  In  both  of  these  the  plumage  of  the  body  is 
moulting  as  well  as  that  of  the' head.  In  the  Practical  Hand- 
book I gave  the  moult  as  starting  in  August  which  is  clearly 
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wrong.  There  is,  of  course,  as  in  most  birds  a considerable 
variation  individually  in  the  time  the  moult  begins.  Although 
it  usually  begins  on  the  forehead  it  is  sometimes  more 
advanced  on  the  crown. 


Adult  Breeding  Sandwich  Terns  Showing  Various  Stages  of 

Moult  on  Head. 

Upper  Figures  : June  25th  to  29th,  1932,  N.E.  Ireland. 

(. Photographed  by  the  late  G.  Marples.) 

Lower  Figures:  June  18th,  1936,  Ravenglass  Cumberland. 

(- Photographed  by  Capt.  P.  R.  Foulkes-Roberts.) 

I reproduce  here  photographs  of  three  adults  in  different 
stages  taken  by  the  late  G.  Marples.  Mrs.  Marples,  who  kindly 
permits  them  to  be  used,  informs  me  that  they  were  taken 
in  the  last  week  in  June,  1932,  in  N.E.  Ireland,  and  that 
the  birds  were  incubating.  I also  reproduce  a photograph 
kindly  sent  to  me  by  Capt.  P.  R.  Foulkes-Roberts,  who  took 
it  at  Ravenglass  on  June  i8th,  1936.  This  shows  three  adults 
(which  had  eggs)  with  their  heads  in  different  stages  of 
advanced  moult  to  winter,  and  one  (behind  the  bents)  which 
appears  to  be  still  in  full  summer  plumage. — H.  F.  Witherby.] 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  REPORT  ON  BLACK-HEADED 

GULL  COLONIES. 

The  following  information  has  been  received  as  a result  of 
the  publication  of  the  “ Report  on  the  1938  Survey  of  Black- 
headed Gull  Colonies  ” ( antea , Vol.  XXXIII,  pp.  202-221 
and  230-244).  It  will  be  seen  that  no  additional  information 
relating  to  1938  has  been  forthcoming. 

ENGLAND. 

Suffolk.  Orford  Ness.  A new  colony  of  between  11  and  100  pairs 
formed  in  1939  (J.  B.  Watson). 

Lincoln.  Frampton  Marsh.  2 clutches  in  1928  (J.  S.  Reeve). 
Lancashire.  Astley  Moss,  near  Worsley.  20-30  nests  1934-1936. 
Drained  and  deserted  by  1938  (H.  Ormesher). 

WALES. 

Montgomery.  For  Llyn  Coethyn  read  Moss  near  Llyn  Coethlyn 
(W.  A.  Cadman). 

SCOTLAND. 

Perth.  Ashintully,  Kirkmichael.  60-100  pairs  on  small  loch,  1909 
(Dr.  N.  F.  Ticehurst). 

Marsh,  one  mile  from  Busby,  on  Harrietfield  road.  Between  11  and 
100  pairs,  1937  (D-  J-  H.  Vass). 

Creag  an  Fhudair,  above  Loch  Freuchie.  Between  1 and  10  pairs, 
1937  (D.  J.  H.  Vass). 

Inverness.  Strathglass  is  in  this  county,  not  in  Ross.  One  colony 
there  was  occupied,  1939  (Col.  S.  R.  Clarke). 

Argyll.  Loch  Laoigscan,  near  Loch  Garrisdale,  N.  Kintyre.  6-10 
pairs,  1931  (Rev.  J.  M.  McWilliam). 

Orkney.  Lambholm.  4-5  pairs,  1909  (Dr.  N.  F.  Ticehurst). 

IRELAND. 

Fermanagh.  Hill  pond  3 miles  from  Garrison,  c.  100  nests,  1903 
(Rev.  J.  M.  McWilliam). 

Leitrim.  Ballyduff,  near  Ballinamore.  c.  100  nests  on  two  small 
islands,  1907  (Rev.  J.  M.  McWilliam). 

Monagham.  Backwater,  between  Ballybay  and  Cootehill.  4 or  5 
nests,  1903  (Rev.  J.  M.  McWilliam). 

Donegal.  Coolmore,  3 miles  N.W.  of  Ballyshannon.  Small  colony, 
1906  (Rev.  J.  M.  McWilliam).  P.  A.  D.  HOLLOM. 

BLACK  GUILLEMOTS  BREEDING  IN  CUMBERLAND. 

On  April  27th,  1940,  we  saw  two  Black  Guillemots  ( Uria 
g.  grylle ) at  St.  Bees.  From  then  and  up  to  May  5th  we  saw 
them  at  various  places  along  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  but  never 
more  than  three  together.  On  May  12th  we  observed  them 
to  be  courting  and  continually  flying  to  and  from  the  crevices. 
In  all  we  counted  six  birds.  On  June  9th  we  saw  a pair  fly 
up  to  a boulder  together,  and  start  caressing  each  other’s 
beaks,  at  the  same  time  uttering  squealing  notes.  Finally 
one  went  in  under  the  boulder  and  the  other  flew  off  to  the 
water  where  it  sat  for  some  time. 
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In  all  cases  the  places  where  the  birds  were  seen  to  be  going 
in  were  inaccessible,  although  they  were  quite  low  down. 

We  next  saw  one  on  June  29th,  swimming  to  and  fro  with 
a fish  in  its  beak.  Although  we  waited  for  some  time,  it  did 
not  go  to  the  nest. 

Finally,  when  we  went  on  July  27th,  we  saw  one  young 
bird  on  the  sea,  which  afforded  definite  proof  of  successful 
breeding.  J.  W.  Bennett. 

P.  S.  Burns, 

Grey  Squirrels  taking  Young  Rooks. — Mr.  A.  J. 
Harthan  informs  us  that  a grey  squirrel  ( Sciurus  carolinensis ) 
has  been  shot  in  the  act  of  taking  young  Rooks  ( Corvus  f. 
frugilegus ) out  of  their  nest  each  spring  of  the  past  three 
years.  The  rookery  is  a small  one  consisting  of  8-15  nests  at 
Sheriffs  Lench,  Worcestershire.  The  squirrels  appear  to 
postpone  their  attack  until  the  young  Rooks  are  well  grown. 

Heron’s  Nest  Amongst  Reeds  in  Lincolnshire. — Mr. 
W.  S.  Gunton  has  sent  us  a photograph  of  the  nest  of  a Heron 
( Ardea  c.  cinerea ) which  he  found  in  an  inland  creek  in  1936 
in  Lincolnshire.  The  nest  is  large  and  built  of  reeds  raised 
a little  above  the  water  in  a reed-bed.  At  the  time  Mr.  Gunton 
found  it  there  were  three  feathered  young  which  scrambled 
out  on  his  approach.  One  of  these  was  caught  and  restored 
to  the  nest  for  the  purpose  of  a photograph.  A farmer  living 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  spot  informed  Mr.  Gunton 
that  the  birds  had  nested  there  for  several  years.  There  is  a 
large  heronry  in  a wood  some  twenty  miles  distant. 

Observations  on  Land-Rails. — In  the  Irish  Naturalists’ 
Journal,  Vol.  VII.,  pp.  226-237,  March,  1940,  Mr.  A.  G.  Mason 
records  some  observations  on  Land-Rails  ( Crex  crex)  obtained 
by  means  of  an  artificial  imitation  of  the  note  in  conjunction 
with  a stuffed  decoy.  By  this  means  excellent  photographs 
and  information  on  several  little-known  notes,  display  and 
territorial  habits  were  secured,  in  addition  to  birds  being 
captured  for  ringing.  The  author  and  his  collaborator 
Mr.  E.  Williams  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  made  by 
means  of  this  novel  method  a most  useful  contribution  to  the 
biology  of  this  elusive  bird. 

REVIEWS. 

Intimate  Sketches  from  Bird  Life.  By  Eric  J.  Hosking  and  Cyril  W. 

Newberry.  With  an  introduction  by  Julian  S.  Huxley,  F.R.S. 

(Country  Life,  Ltd.).  5s.  Illustrated. 

In  this  book  the  authors  give  an  account  of  the  observations  they 
have  made  from  hides  while  engaged  in  photographing  some  ten 
species  of  birds.  Although  their  main  object  has  been  to  take  photo- 
graphs, they  have  been  able  to  make  some  very  interesting  observations, 
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which  are  evidently  described  from  careful  notes  made  at  the  time 
and  so  have  real  value.  Amongst  these  we  would  draw  special  attention 
to  a very  interesting  account  of  the  hatching  of  a brood  of  Partridges 
and  the  reactions  of  the  parents  and  chicks.  Another  good  chapter  is 
on  the  Stone-Curlew.  In  this  there  is  an  account  of  one  of  the  old 
birds  (we  do  not  agree  with  the  authors  that  it  was  necessarily  the 
hen  because  it  was  the  smaller)  drawing  a dog  away  from  the  nest  by 
“ injury-feigning."  There  is  too  an  excellent  and  detailed  account 
of  the  long  process  of  the  hatching  of  the  young,  the  disposal  of  the 
egg-shells  and  the  care  of  the  chicks  which  were  twice  seen  carried 
a little  wray  by  the  old  bird  under  its  wing,  though  this  was  perhaps 
accidental.  A series  of  fine  photographs  of  the  Little  Owl  is  given 
to  show  the  nature  of  the  food,  and  among  other  interesting  notes  on 
food.  Grey  Wagtails  were  observed  to  be  feeding  their  young  on  fish 
at  two  nests,  a habit  vdiich  may  be  less  rare  than  was  thought.  Among 
the  many  good  photographs  illustrating  the  book  those  of  the  Partridge 
and  Woodcock  are  particularly  interesting.  Two  chapters  describing 
the  authors’  careful  and  thorough  methods  should  be  read  by  all  who 
intend  to  take  up  such  work.  Although  the  book  is  slight,  there  is 
much  of  interest  in  it  as  well  as  a large  number  of  first-class  photographs. 

LOCAL  REPORTS. 

Report  of  Birmingham  Bird  Club,  1939. 

Interesting  items  in  this  Report  are:  Occurrences  of  Water-Pipits  at 
Upper  Bittell  Reservoir  (Worcestershire)  on  January  26th,  September 
17th  and  October  6th  and  at  Bellfields  (S.  Staffs.)  on  April  1st, 
Tufted  Duck  bred  near  Hagley,  this  being  only  the  second  record  for 
Worcestershire,  two  Knots  were  seen  at  Bellfields  on  December  17th, 
over  a dozen  Common  and  Arctic  Terns  were  present  at  Upper  Bittell 
on  May  20th. 

The  Hastings  and  East  Sussex  Naturalist,  Vol.  VI,  No.  1. 

This  contains  a useful  survey  of  local  rookeries,  the  joint  work  of  a 
number  of  ornithologists.  The  classified  notes  on  birds  for  1939  are 
very  full  and  contain  some  interesting  items.  A Hobby  was  seen  to 
take  a Meadow-Pipit  at  Rye  Harbour  on  June  nth  and  proceed  to 
pluck  and  eat  it  while  sailing  round  in  circles  about  200  ft.  up.  Remains 
of  a Common  Eider  were  found  at  Camber  early  in  December.  Three 
Spoonbills  were  seen  at  the  Wicks  on  May  28th  and  two  Avocets  at 
the  end  of  July  to  mid-August  in  Romney  Marsh.  A pair  of  Sandwich 
Terns  nested  among  the  Common  Terns  at  Denge  Marsh. 

Report  on  Somerset  Birds,  1939. 

In  this  Report  we  note  a Shore-Lark  identified  at  close  quarters  at 
Minehead  on  December  25th — a rare  bird  in  the  west.  As  in  previous 
years  a large  number  of  counts  of  ducks  and  grebes  at  reservoirs  are 
given  in  tables.  A Spotted  Redshank  is  recorded  for  Blagdon  on 
September  10th  and  another  October  1st  and  other  scarce  waders  seen 
have  already  been  reported  in  our  pages. 

Skokholm  Bird  Observatory.  Report  of  1939. 

A large  number  of  observers  stayed  on  the  island  and  much  ringing 
was  done.  A number  of  interesting  notes  on  migrants  are  included  in 
the  Report.  Further  " homing  ” experiments  were  made  with  Manx 
Shearwaters,  a number  being  taken  to  Switzerland  and  released  and 
some  of  these  returned. 
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Report  oh  Bird.  Observed  in  Hertfordshire  in  iq,r  (t  n 

Nat.  Hist.  Soc.,  Vol.  XXI,  Part  2 ) 938’  (Trans-  Hertfordshire 

specific  notes ^h^edPor^tates  thTfi n a ^ Mhr’  C'  °ldham-  Among  the 
watched  a flock  of  fifteen  Mealy  RedpollT^edS^  at  Be^khamsted  he 
knapweed  and  dock.  These  rere  first^n  1 n g °ni.Seeds  of  yarrow, 
in  falling  numbers,  there  being  six  or  seven  I938'  and 

the  last  seen  were  two  on  Tanuarv  nrth  e last  half  of  the  month 
Willow-Tit  in  recent  years  points  tr,  I939'  Identification  of  the 
not  uncommon  in  th/county  Among  th^re™^^*  distributed  and 
we  may  note  several  Knot  between  Anii  ,°^s  of  waders  at  Tring 
on  June  10th  and  nth  and  four  on  the  ^ ?ctober-  a kittle  Stint 
on  August  nth.  As  already  reported  a T h and  f?ur  Wood-Sandpipers 

up  dead  at  Ware  at  the  end  of  Septembe^To^?  th  f Ua  Was  picked 
the  county.  p emoer,  1937,  the  first  recorded  for 

letter. 

MRS.  PERROTT’S  SELECTION  OR  BRITISH  BIROS. 

0 the  Editors  of  BRItiSH  Birds. 

pf  T t h " ^^VoFxXXU  nrS'  /’  nrE-  Perrott’s 

shire  Natural  History  Society  6 P°SSeSSlon  of  the  Worcester- 

the  one  belonged  to  Prof  + 1 

deposited  in  the  Bodleian  Librarv  o'Th  and  wiJ1’  1 bepeve,  be 
resident  in  Hove,  Sussex.  °Xf°rd  ; th«  otber  belongs  to  a 

Capenoch,  Penpont,  Dumfries  Hugh  S.  Gladstone. 

2 7th  July,  1940. 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  BITTERN. 


by 

G.  K.  YEATES. 

During  the  last  ten  days  of  April,  1940,  I was  able,  by 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Jim  Vincent,  to  sit  in  a hide  over  a Bittern 
( Botaurus  s.  stellaris).  The  following  notes  refer  only  to 
points  not  made  in  The  Handbook  of  British  Birds. 

A visit  for  any  purpose  of  the  cock  bird  to  the  nest  is 
apparently  very  rare,  and  I gather  from  various  sources 
that  it  has  never  been  proved,  though  Major  Anthony 
Buxton  tells  me  he  has  suspected  the  presence  of  the  male 
at  a nest  with  chicks.  On  April  27th  my  hen  had  been  sitting 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour  when  I heard  another  Bittern  crashing 
through  the  reeds  immediately  to  my  right.  The  female  then 
began  to  call  (see  below).  A moment  later  she  sprang  from  the 
nest  to  meet  the  cock  in  the  reeds  at  its  side.  A regular 
battle  royal  began,  ttie  details  of  which  it  was  difficult  to  see 
through  the  reed  screen.  There  was  much  harsh  calling  and 
much  wing  flapping,  and  the  reeds  were  broken  down  on  all 
sides.  Eventually  they  came  into  my  direct  view.  The  cock 
was  then  perched  on  the  reeds  above  the  female’s  back,  and 
coition  took  place.  Simultaneously  the  male  fed  the  hen, 
pushing  his  beak  well  down  into  her  wide  open  gape.  His 
“ mane  ” was  fully  fluffed  out  and  his  wings  outstretched 
over  the  reeds.  Further  attempts  at  coition  took  place, 
but  whether  successful  or  not  it  was  difficult  to  see. 

Mr.  Vincent  suggests,  and  I think  it  not  unlikely,  that  this 
was  an  unmated  male  forcing  himself  upon  the  hen.  Her 
reactions  were  very  similar  to  those  of  the  female  Rook 
( Corvus  f.  frugilegus ) in  similar  circumstances  as  described  in 
my  Life  of  the  Rook.  As,  however,  I have  not  seen  regular 
coition  in  the  Bittern  before,  I can  say  no  more. 

In  the  “ Voice  ” paragraph  of  The  Handbook  I can  find  no 
mention  of  the  hen’s  call  note  referred  to  above.  This  call 
1 syllabified  as  tchutta-tchutta-tchutta,  very  rapidly  uttered 
and  in  threes,  but  with  very  little  break  between  each  trio. 
It  is  not  unlike  a more  metallic  version  of  the  quick  “ putter- 
ing ” of  Barn-Owls  (Tyto  a.  alba ) when  near  their  nest.  The 
female  used  this  call  (a)  on  sighting  the  male,  ( b ) for  about 
an  hour  afterwards  on  the  nest,  (c)  on  another  occasion  in 
the  reeds  as  she  approached  the  nest,  when  1 could  not  see 
what  she  was  doing.  It  may  be  then  either  a food  or  a mating 
call.  It  is  made  with  the  bill  very  slightly  open  and  with 
the  throat  vibrating  rapidly. 

In  The  Handbook  the  iris  is  given  as  yellow.  In  my  bird 
it  was  without  dispute  orange-red. 
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THE  INNER  TERRITORY  OF  THE 
BLACK-HEADED  GULL. 

BY 

F.  B.  KIRKMAN. 

The  present  writer  in  a book— Bird  Behaviour — made  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  “ the  territory  of  a Black-headed 
Gull  (L.  ridibundus ) has  no  fixed  boundary  : it  may  react 
to  an  intruder  at  a distance  of  two  feet  or  less,  or  at  two 
yards  or  more  ” (p.  37).  That  is  quite  true  in  so  far  as  the 
relations  of  a pair  with  individuals  outside  its  own  nesting 
group  are  concerned  and,  to  a much  more  limited  extent, 
with  individuals  inside  the  group  when  engaged  in  activities 
like  nest  robbing,  common  to  both  insiders  and  outsiders. 
But  what  the  statement  overlooked  was  that,  besides  the 
outer  or  fluctuating  territory,  there  might  be  an  inner  territory 
with  relatively  fixed  boundaries  arising  exclusively  out  of 
the  close  proximity  of  nesting  neighbours  in  the  same  group, 
that  there  might  be,  in  fact,  two  territories,  each  owing  its 
existence  to  a distinct  set  of  relations. 

As  a detailed  account  of  the  outer  or  fluctuating  territory 
is  given  in  the  book  mentioned  above,  I venture  to  refer  the 
reader  to  it  and  shall  confine  myself  here  to  giving  what 
evidence  there  is  for  the  supposition  that  the  Black-headed 
Gull  has  a second  or  inner  territory. 

The  evidence  is  supplied  partly  by  observation  of  the 
birds  nesting  behaviour  under  natural  conditions  and  partly 
by  observation  of  the  same  under  prescribed  or  experimental 
conditions.  To  take  the  first.  On  examining  some  score  of 
nesting  groups  in  different  parts  of  the  huge  gullery  at 
Twigmoor  (Lines)  I found  that  the  minimum  distance  between 
nests  in  the  same  group  was  1^  feet.  There  were  only  two 
exceptions,  the  distance  being  in  their  case  2 or  3 inches 
less. 

The  measure  is  taken  from  centre  to  centre  and  not  from 
the  margins,  for  the  nests  of  the  species  differ  in  diameter 
from  9 inches  to  3 feet,  though  not  usually  so  much.  Thus 
two  sitting  birds,  with  their  nest  touching  may  be  as  far 
apart  as  two  others  with  a foot  between  the  margins.  What 
is  important  is  the  distance  between  the  opposed  birds.  As 
the  vertical  axis  of  each  bird  may  be  said  to  overlie  the 
centre  of  the  cup  of  the  nest,  the  centre  may  be  taken  to 
represent  the  bird. 

I had  now  a fact  to  work  upon.  It  suggested  that  though  a 
sitting  neighbour  might  be  left  unmolested  at  i£  feet,  it 
would  not  be  tolerated  within  that  distance.  It  was  a 
suggestion  that  could  be  tested  by  experiment,  and  is  a good 
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example  of  the  way  in  which  observation  and  experiment 
supplement  each  other  in  held  work.- 

The  experiment  took  the  form  of  lifting  bodily  the  lining 
and  eggs  of  one  pair  and  shifting  it  into  the  territory  of  a 
close  neighbour.  If  prior  to  the  experiment  the  lining  or  eggs 
to  be  shifted  were  already  at  the  feet  distance  or  stage,  it 
was  moved  6 inches  nearer  to  the  nest  of  the  territory  owner, 
so  that  the  two  linings  touched  or  nearly  touched,  taking 
them  to  be  much  the  same  size.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
lining  to  be  shifted  was  2 feet  or  3 feet  from  the  territory 
nest,  it  was  shifted  to  i|  feet,  and  if  its  owners  were  not 
molested  at  that  distance,  to  the  1 foot  stage.  The  effect  of 
these  conditions  was  to  test  the  reaction  of  the  gull  in  its 
territory  to  a neighbour  sitting  or  trying  to  sit  at  either  of 
the  two  prescribed  distances,  1^  feet  and  1 foot. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  mere  lifting  and  moving  of  a 
nest  lining  and  its  eggs,  quite  apart  from  shifting  it  into 
another  pair’s  territory,  would  suffice  to  render  their  owners 
incapable  of  normal  behaviour,  if  it.  did  not  make  them 
desert.  The  facts  make  it  evident  that  no  such  effects  are  to 
be  feared.  The  Black-headed  Gull  does  not  hesitate  to  follow 
up  and  sit  in  its  nest,  even  when  the  latter  has  been  shifted 
several  times  and  several  yards — a fact,  be  it  said  in  passing, 
that  suggests  that,  with  the  Black-headed  Gull,  territory 
follows  the  nest-egg  situation. 

I made  nearly  a score  of  experiments  but  several  of  these 
had  to  be  scrapped  owing  to  the  impossibility  in  held  work 
of  controlling  essential  factors.  One  of  a pair,  for  example, 
might  become  nervous  ; and  therefore  have  its  attention 
distracted  from  the  relevant  issue.  In  the  present  case  there 
remained  after  the  scrapping  process  was  finished  ten  reliable 
results. 

These  showed  (1)  that  intrusion  was  not  tolerated  by  the 
gull  in  its  territory  at  the  1 foot  stage  ; (2)  that  the  reaction 
at  the  foot  stage — the  apparent  minimum — varied  from 
indifference  to  menace,  and  that  is  not  surprising  as  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  intruder’s  shifted  lining  was  at  an 
ambiguous  distance,  part  in  and  part  out  of  the  territory. 
But,  whatever  the  attitude  of  the  territory  owner,  in  no 
case  did  the  intruder  settle  down  finally  to  incubate  within 
the  1^  radius.  It  ended  by  settling  either  at  the  feet  stage 
or  at  the  2 feet,  but  in  every  one  of  the  three  cases  in  which 
it  settled  at  the  2 feet,  it  could  have  settled  at  i|  feet 
unmolested  by  the  territory  owner.* 

Granted  that  these  facts  indicate  the  existence  of  inner 

* A detailed  account  of  the  experiments  will  appear  in  Character  and 
Personality  (Edit.  Spearman). 
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territories  governing  the  space  relations  of  near  neighbours 
in  the  same  nesting  group,  it  does  not  follow  that  each 
territory  has  a fixed  radius  of  ij  feet.  The  boundary  may 
vary  from  territory  to  territory  and  occasion  to  occasion, 
but"  the  variation  cannot  be  great  for  it  must  in  any  case 
lie  between  the  I foot  and  the  i\  feet  distances.  There  cannot 
be  more  precise  definition  without  further  experiment. 

A striking  feature  of  the  birds’  behaviour  was  the  frequent 
reluctance  of  the  intruder  to  intrude  whether  at  the  feet 
or  the  i foot  stage,  even  though  it  was  manifest  that  it  wanted 
to  sit  on  its  eggs  in  the  shifted  lining.  Its  reluctance  was  most 
apparent  in  the  experiments  in  which  two  pairs  were  used 
twice  over  with  roles  reversed.  The  same  bird  that  in  one 
experiment  played  the  part  of  the  territory  owner,  full  of 
assurance  and  pugnacity,  became  in  the  next,  as  intruder, 
all  hesitation  and  timidity.  The  regressiveness  of  the  intruder 
did  not  run  a uniform  course  in  every  experiment  ; in  some 
it  declared  itself  at  once  ; in  others  it  was  delayed  ; the 
bird  might,  indeed,  begin  by  being  very  aggressive,  even  at 
the  i foot  stage,  but  sooner  or  later  it  ceased  to  resist. 

An  account  of  two  of  the  experiments  will  illustrate  the 
above  characteristic.  The  same  birds  (G  and  6)  are  used  in 
both  with  roles  reversed,  as  already  described 

I lifted  the  lining  and  eggs  of  the  G pair  and  shifted  it  to 
i|  feet  from  the  centre  of  6’s  nest.  One  of  the  6 pair — the 
territory  owners — was  back  at  once  and  settled  on  to  its  eggs. 
The  G bird,  on  the  other  hand,  hesitated  and  only  after  a 
while  went  cautiously  to  its  shifted  lining,  keeping  a wary 
eye  on  6,  but  instead  of  sitting,  it  set  about  rolling  an  egg  out. 

I interrupted  this  proceeding  in  order  to  change  plates  in 
my  camera.  As  often  happens  when  a reaction  sequence  is 
broken,  the  bird  on  its  return,  instead  of  completing  the 
sequence,  did  something  different  ; it  sat  on  its  eggs — still 
at  i \ feet — and  continued  to  do  so  in  spite  of  the  angry 
menaces  of  6.  I interrupted  again  to  move  G’s  lining  and 
eggs  to  the  i foot  stage,  at  which  the  two  linings  touched  or 
nearly  so.  Thereupon  G made  no  attempt  to  go  to  its  eggs, 
but  kept  walking  up  and  down  outside  till  I closed  the 
experiment,  which  had  lasted  nearly  an  hour. 

I reversed  the  roles  by  restoring  G’s  lining  to  its  scrape 
and  then  shifting  6’s  nest  up  to  it  at  feet  centre  to  centre. 
The  bird  G,  previously  intruder  and  regressive,  was  back  on 
its  eggs  at  once,  whereas  6,  previously  aggressive,  was  content 
to  walk  up  and  down.  Finally  it  went,  after  hesitating 
approaches,  on  to  its  eggs  ; it  was  not  molested  and  sat  in 
peace.  But  when  I moved  its  lining  and  eggs  to  the  I foot 
stage,  it  resumed  its  walking  up  and  down.  It  ended  bv  doing 
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what  G had  begun  to  do  at  the  foot  stage  ; it  rolled  an 
egg  out  of  its  shifted  lining,  and  sat  on  it  outside,  and  later 
retrieved  a second,  leaving  the  third  behind. 

The  same  reluctance  is  illustrated  by  a modification  of  the 
above  experiment.  I selected  two  pairs  sitting  four  feet  apart, 
and  moved  both  linings  and  eggs  an  equal  distance  towards 
each  other  until  they  touched.  Thus  each  of  the  opposed  birds 
was  in  the  same  position  as  the  intruder  in  the  previous 
experiments  when  shifted  to  the  i foot  stage.  The  situation  is 
shown  in  the  diagram.  Each  bird  was  shifted  feet,  and  was 
probably  sitting  partly  in  and  partly  out  of  its  territory. 


One  of  the  birds  of  the  O pair  was  back  first  ; it  went 
straight  on  to  its  eggs.  Presently  P returned,  but  did  not 
venture  to  go  to  its  eggs  for  some  time  ; when  it  did,  it  was 
with  marked  hesitation.  Its  caution  was  quite  unnecessary, 
for  the  sitting  bird,  far  from  resenting  its  approach,  got  up 
with  evident  apprehension  and  went  off  only  to  return  to  it 
with  as  much  hesitation  as  the  other.  They  sat  uneasily  side 
by  side  ; it  looked  as  if  the  least  demonstration  by  one  would 
send  the  other  flying. 

Neither  bird  showed  a trace  of  aggressiveness.  But  for  all 
that,  there  was  still  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  bird  off 
its  nest  to  face  the  bird  on.  The  latter,  though  it  had  ceased 
to  feel  itself  a bird  in  its  territory,  nevertheless  retained 
that  meaning  for  the  former.  But  that  is  not  all.  As  soon  as 
the  bird  off  overcame  its  hesitation  to  get  on,  the  other  went 
off.  Both  were  regressive. 

The  evidence,  such  as  it  is,  suggests  that  the  Black-headed 
Gull  has  an  inner  relatively  fixed  territory  that  serves  ex- 
clusively to  determine  its  space  relations  with  its  next 
neighbours  in  its  nesting  group.  Next  neighbours  may  be 
some  feet  apart,  but  they  must  not,  as  a general  rule,  be  less 
than  i|  feet. 

The  inner  territory  is  recognized  as  a prohibited  area  by 
the  neighbours  themselves,  for  they  show  marked  reluctance 
to  intrude  upon  it,  provided  always  that  one  or  other  of  the 
owners  is  there.  If  the  owners  are  misguided  enough  to  absent 
themselves,  they  at  once  run  the  risk  of  having  their  eggs 
sucked  and  the  nest  robbed. 
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The  inner  territory  has  biological  value  in  that,  while  it 
permits  nesting  neighbours  a continuous  proximity  that 
these  would  not  tolerate  in  any  other  neighbours,  it 
nevertheless  keeps  them  sufficiently  apart  to  prevent  contact 
and  strife,  such  as  is  said  to  occur  with  another  species,  the 
Penguin.  It  is  common,  according  to  H.  G.  Ponting,  for  birds 
on  adjacent  nests  to  peck  each  other  so  persistently  that 
they  sit  with  their  heads  all  “ swollen  and  bleeding  ” — an 
interesting  example  of  a flaw  in  the  evolutionary  process. 

Another  instance  of  the  biological  value  of  territory  in 
preserving  peace  between  close  nesting  neighbours  is  indicated 
in  the  following  passage  found,  since  this  article  was  written, 
in  the  excellent  Sea  Terns  by  G.  & A.  Marples.  It  relates 
to  the  Sandwich  Tern  ( Sterna  s.  sandvicensis) . After  stating 
that  this  species  nests  in  compact  groups  the  authors  go  on 
to  say  : “ So  closely  and  evenly  spaced  are  the  nests  in  these 
Sandwich  Tern  groups  that  we  strongly  suspect  they  are  placed 
just  so  far  apart  and  no  more  as  to  prevent  interference  of 
one  bird  by  another.  A reference  to  the  plans  . . . will 
make  clear  how  constantly  they  are  separated  by  a space 
roughly  equal  to  the  length  of  the  bird  itself.”  (p.  137). 

The  length  of  the  Sandwich  Tern  is  15-16^  in.,  much  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Black-headed  Gull.  The  minimum  distance 
between  nests  in  the  plans  referred  to  (pp.  136,  145)  is  about 
15  to  16  in.  centre  to  centre. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  research  described  in  this 
article  was  done  with  the  aid  of  a grant  from  the  British 
Association. 


(105) 

BIRDS  BROODING  ON  EMPTY  NESTS. 


BY 

J.  H.  OWEN. 

My  brother  and  I have  found  Buzzards  (. Buteo  b.  buteo ) 
brooding  on  an  empty  nest  in  the  Radnorshire  hills  when 
quite  a different  nest  was  the  one  that  was  going  to  be  used 
even  if  it  did  not  already  contain  eggs.  A Peregrine  Falcon 
will  sometimes  brood  in  the  position  later  on  to  be  occupied 
by  the  eggs.  Owls,  that  nest  in  holes,  will  often  brood  there 
for  some  time  before  laying  commences.  I have  had  several 
cases  of  Kestrels  ( Falco  t.  tinnunculus)  brooding  in  old  nests 
of  the  Magpie  and  not  occupying  them  after  all.  E.  F.  Gillett 
and  I visited  such  a nest  in  Boxted  Wood,  Essex,  and  put  a 
Kestrel  off  time  after  time  but  never  saw  an  egg  deposited 
there.  I had  the  same  experience  exactly  in  Lubberhedge 
Wood  several  years  later.  In  another  instance,  in  Radnorshire, 
I put  the  bird  off  on  two  occasions  at  the  end  of  April  and 
found  no  eggs.  A fortnight  or  so  later  my  brother  found  five 
eggs  in  the  nest.  I have  had  similar  experiences  with  Kestrels 
laying  in  rocks  in  Montgomeryshire  and  Denbighshire. 

My  brother  and  I had  one  very  interesting  case  with  Rooks 
(Corvus  f.  frugilegus).  A pair  built  a nest  in  a small  spinney 
near  where  we  lived — obviously  an  attempt  to  start  a new 
rookery.  When  the  nest  was  complete  and  the  bird  was  on  it, 
we  reckoned  she  had  started  to  lay.  We  climbed  up  to  it 
nearly  every  morning,  after  putting  the  bird  off,  for  quite  a 
long  period,  but  no  eggs  were  laid  and  eventually  the  nest 
was  deserted.  Often  birds  sit  on  the  nest  for  long  periods 
during  the  last  day  or  two  before  laying  commences.  This 
is  particularly  so  with  the  thrushes  and  quite  common  as 
regards  the  finches.  I have  had  several  cases  of  prolonged 
brooding  on  empty  nests  by  small  birds  but  the  following  will 
suffice  as  examples. 

Near  Stebbing  Green,  Essex,  one  season  Cuckoos  were 
very  plentiful  and  were  utilizing  Hedge-Sparrows  (. Prunella 
m.  occidentalis)  very  frequently.  I found  a Hedge-Sparrow’s 
nest,  which  I fully  expected  to  be  made  use  of  by  a Cuckoo. 
This  nest  I visited  practically  daily  after  it  was  complete. 
Each  time  I did  so  I found  the  bird  brooding  in  it  but  no 
sign  of  an  egg.  At  last  I took  fresh  eggs  from  another  Hedge- 
Sparrows  nest  and  put  them  in.  The  bird  immediately  took 
to'  them  and  hatched  them  without  laying  any  eggs  herself. 

Another  experience  of  lengthy  brooding  by  a Hedge- 
Sparrow  was  in  May  and  Jun6,  1940.  I found  the  nest,  with 
the  bird  on,  in  the  evening  of  May  25th.  It  contained  no  eggs 
and  I fully  expected  to  find  it  deserted  on  my  next  visit, 
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although  it  was  quite  complete  and  ready  for  eggs.  I visited 
it  again  on  the  27th  and  found  the  bird  on  but  the  nest  empty. 
After  that  I visited  the  nest  almost  daily  and,  unless  I went 
between  5 and  6 o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  bird  was  always 
on  but  no  eggs  appeared.  This  continued  until  June  16th 
but  after  that  date  I did  not  see  the  bird  on  the  nest. 

On  March  25th,  1938,  I found  a half-built  nest  of  a Long- 
tailed Tit  {2E.  c.  rosaceus)  in  Shropshire.  By  April  7th  the 
nest  was  complete  and  I expected  eggs  daily.  Every  time 
I visited  the  nest  after  that  there  was  a bird  inside  and  yet 
no  eggs  appeared.  I took  friends  to  see  it  and  if  we  came  that 
way  at  dusk  we  found  both  birds  inside.  This  went  on  until 
April  25th  when  I left  that  district  until  May  2nd.  During 
that  period  I found  nests  of  Long-tailed  Tit  with  very  heavily 
incubated  eggs  and  young  elsewhere.  Then  I repeated  my 
visits  to  the  nest  and  found  a bird  in  it  on  every  visit  until 
May  18th.  I was  away  again  on  the  19th  and  20th,  but  the 
nest  was  unoccupied  on  the  21st  and  on  the  24th  and  on  neither 
occasion  did  I see  a bird  anywhere  near  the  nest  nor  in 
subsequent  visits.  This  gives  a brooding  period  of  much 
mere  than  a month  and  must  constitute  a record  of  its  kind. 

I had  one  undoubted  case  of  a Green  Woodpecker  ( Picus  v. 
pluvius)  brooding  but  it  was  impossible  to  say  how  long  it 
lasted.  Llnfortunately  I lost  what  few  notes  I made  on  the 
case.  I only  know  that  the  bird  was  alwa.ys  inside  the  hole 
and  came  out  when  I kicked  the  tree.  At  last,  well  on  in 
June,  I got  permission  from  the  owner  of  the  property  to 
enlarge  the  entrance  hole,  so  that  I could  make  some  observa- 
tions on  the  growth  of  the  young.  To  my  great  astonishment 
and  annoyance,  although  the  bird  was  in  the  hole  while 
I performed  the  operation,  the  nest  was  empty.  Naturally 
the  bird  deserted  at  once. 

All  the  above  notes  refer  to  cases  of  brooding  either  before 
laying  or  without  laying.  Cases  where  a bird  broods  after 
losing  her  eggs  are  very  much  rarer,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  my 
observations  go.  A bird  may  sit  on  an  empty  nest  for  a few 
hours  after  the  eggs  have  vanished,  but  even  such  an  interval 
is  uncommon.  I have,  however,  a record  of  a genuine  case  of  a 
bird  continuing  to  sit  for  a long  time  on  the  nest  after  it  had 
been  looted.  A Great  Tit  ( Pams  m.  newtoni)  laid  her  first  egg 
in  a nest  in  a hole  in  a large  alder  on  May  13th,  1939.  1 do 
not  know  exactly  how  many  eggs  she  laid,  but  at  least  ten, 
and  just  after  she  started  to  sit,  some  village  boys,  who  also 
had  the  nest  under  observation,  robbed  it,  either  on  May 
24th  or  25th.  To  my  amazement  she  continued  to  occupy 
the  nest  until  and  including  June  10th.  After  that  I was 
unable  to  visit  the  nest  again  until  June  17th  and  by  then 
she  had  given  it  up. 


*HOTES* 

THE  TREE-SPARROW  IN  ARANMORE,  CO.  DONEGAL. 

During  a visit  to  Aranmore  in  May,  1886,  Mr.  H.  M.  Wallis 
observed  Tree-Sparrows  ( Passer  montanus),  probably  only  one 
pair,  frequenting  the  roof  of  a cabin  and  the  adjoining  fields 
(. Zoologist , 1886,  p.  4S9,  and  Trans.  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Nat.  Hist  Soc.,  IV,  p.  463).  This  was  the  first  record  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  species  in  the  west  of  Ireland  or,  indeed, 
anywhere  outside  Co.  Dublin.  In  1900  R.  J.  Ussher  wrote  : 
“ The  species  cannot  have  established  itself  there  for  in  1896, 
when  I visited  Aranmore  with  Rev.  A.  Ellison  we  passed 
an  hour  inspecting  the  Sparrows  about  the  cabins  on  the 
island,  without  meeting  with  a Tree  Sparrow  ” (Ussher  & 
Warren,  Birds  of  Ireland,  p.  61). 

In  1913  Prof.  C.  J.  Patten  discovered  a breeding  colony  of 
Tree-Sparrows  on  Inishtrahull  Island,  Co.  Donegal,  and 
among  his  remarks  on  previous  records  he  refers  to  Ussher’s 
statement  quoted  above  in  the  following  terms  : “I  may 
suggest  that  to  me  personally  an  hour  seems  a very  short 
time  to  allot  for  the  inspection  of  sparrows  on  an  island  of 
such  size  as  Aranmore  ; it  took  me  the  greater  part  of  a day 
to  inspect  the  sparrows  of  Inishtrahull,  a very  much  smaller 
island,  and  with  far  less  cover  for  the  birds.  Now  that  I have 
found  the  Tree-Sparrow  so  dominant  a feature  of  Inishtrahull, 
the  question  of  its  occurrence  on  the  adjacent  island  of 
Aranmore  becomes  a matter  of  renewed  interest  ” {Brit. 
Birds,  VII,  p.  43). 

On  July  5th,  1939,  when  I visited  Aranmore  with  some 
members  of  the  Oxford  Ornithological  Society,  I remembered 
that  Mr.  Wallis  had  told  me  that  the  place  where  he  had 
seen  the  Tree-Sparrows  was  more  than  half-an-hour’s  walk 
from  the  harbour  on  the  outskirts  of  the  settlement,  so  that 
if  Ussher’s  search  began  and  ended  at  the  harbour  he  could 
not  have  visited  the  proper  locality.  Accordingly  after  a walk 
over  the  moors  I decided  to  return  along  the  coast  road 
through  the  cultivated  part  of  the  island.  Almost  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  settlement  I heard  the  note  of  a Tree-Sparrow 
and  soon  saw  the  bird  perched  on  the  hedge  bounding  one  of 
the  small  fields.  Though  I examined  many  other  sparrows 
in  the  vicinity  they  all  proved  to  be  House-Sparrows.  Next 
morning  early  Messrs.  M.  H.  Rowntree  and  B.  W.  Tucker 
visited  the  place  where  I had  Seen  the  bird.  The  former  saw 
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a single  Tree-Sparrow  but  Mr.  Tucker  waited  longer  and 
ultimately  saw  a pair  enter  a hole  in  the  wall  of  a shed, 
where  they  were  probably  nesting.  None  of  us  saw  or  heard 
a Tree-Sparrow  anywhere  else  on  the  island  and  when 
I subsequently  described  the  locality  to  Mr.  Wallis  it  became 
evident  that  it  must  have  been  very  close  to  the  place  where 
he  saw  them  53  years  ago  and  was  probably  the  identical 
spot. 

It  seems  very  remarkable  that  such  a very  small  colony 
should  persist  for  so  many  years,  apparently  without  appreci- 
able change  in  numbers,  in  a locality  where  its  larger  congener 
is  plentiful.  The  other  alternative,  that  pairs  have  twice 
reached  Aranmore  independently  and  on  each  occasion  have 
selected  the  same  spot  in  a comparatively  large  island,  seems 
even  less  probable.  The  Rev.  J.  M.  McWilliam  lias  recorded 
that  a few  pairs  nested  in  a garden  in  a town  in  the  south  of 
Donegal  in  1907  and  that  there  were  still  a few  pairs  nesting 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  same  place  in  1915  but  in 
neither  year  could  he  find  any  others  in  the  district  ( Zoologist , 
1915,  pp.  297-302).  He  thought  it  remarkable  that  such  a 
small  colony  should  persist  without  much  change  for  8 years. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  it  still  exists  now  that  a 
further  period  of  25  years  has  elapsed.  W.  B.  Alexander. 

[In  a “ survey  ” of  Inishtrahull  ( Irish  Nat.  Journ.,  March, 
1940,  p.  240)  Mr.  A.  W.  Stelfox  quotes  a statement  by  the 
lightkeeper  Mr.  D.  J.  Sullivan:  “Tree-Sparrow  formerly 
nested  but  none  seen  since  I came  here.”  Unfortunately  it  is 
not  stated  when  Mr.  Sullivan  first  went  to  the  island,  but 
other  birds  are  mentioned  as  seen  in  the  winter  of  1937-38. 
Prof.  Patten  counted  over  50  Tree-Sparrows  on  the  island 
in  March,  1913.— Eds.] 

DISPLAY  OF  MEADOW-PIPIT. 

The  display  of  the  Meadow- Pipit  ( Anthus  pratensis)  seems 
to  vary  considerably,  as  on  the  only  occasion  I have  observed 
it,  it  differed  markedly  from  those  described  in  The  Handbook 
of  British  Birds  and  by  Miss  A.  Morley  ( antea , p.  65).  The 
female  was  feeding  on  an  area  of  short  grass  when  the  male 
flew  to  her  on  quivering  wings,  whereupon  she  partly  crouched 
with  her  head  and  tail  level  with  her  back.  He  then  ran  4, 
possibly  5,  times  in  half-circles  in  front  of  her  with  stiff,  very 
upright  gait,  wings  slightly  away  from  body  and  head  held  rigid 
and  rather  bowed  while  he  sang  quietly.  He  finished  the  per- 
formance by  flying  off  to  a heather  clump  a few  yards  away 
and  the  female  crouched  for  several  seconds  before  continuing 
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her  food-hunt.  They  did  not  mate  though  not  disturbed.  The 
whole  display  was  extremely  dainty.  Sybil  M.  Butlin. 

In  Inverness-shire  we  have  noticed  several  pretty  forms  of 
display  employed  by  Meadow-Pipits  ( Anthus  p.  pratcnsis). 

First,  the  male  droops  his  wings  and  by  dipping  displays 
the  white  beneath  the  tail.  Secondly,  a form  of  mutual 
display,  in  which  both  birds  simultaneously  open  and  shut 
their  tails,  which  are  raised  above  their  backs,  to  show  off 
the  white  outer  feathers.  This  display  we  have  noticed 
during  excitement  at  a nest  containing  young.  Thirdly, 
during  incubation,  “ courtship  feeding  ” is  regularly  practised, 
the  hen  being  fed  by  the  cock  either  on  or  just  off  the  nest. 
As  a prelude  to  these  meals,  she  generally  quivers  her  wings 
like  a young  bird  begging  food.  During  the  pairing  period 
sex-chases,  although  less  sustained  than  those  of  many 
passerines,  are  also  frequently  seen. 

C.  and  D.  Nethersole-Thompson. 

BLACK-EARED  WHEATEARS  SEEN  IN  LANCASHIRE. 

On  visiting  a potato  field  near  Lytham,  on  April  18th,  1940, 
J.  W.  S.  first  noticed  two  unusual  looking  wheatears,  amongst 
the  Common  Wheatears  we  found  in  the  field.  Subsequently 
we  watched  these  birds  closely,  not  only  on  this  occasion 
but  on  others,  between  the  18th  and  22nd,  during  which 
period  they  were  always  to  be  found  in  the  field. 

We  made  detailed  notes  and  these  have  been  submitted 
to  Major  A.  W.  Boyd  and  Mr.  H.  F.  Witherby,  who  are  of 
opinion  that  the  birds  were  undoubtedly  male  Black-eared 
Wheatears  ( (Enanthe  hispanica).  Mr.  Witherby  considers 
that  they  were  probably  of  the  Western  form  as  the  bird 
best  observed  showed  no  black  on  the  fore-head. 

The  following  are  the  essential  points  extracted  from  our 
notes  made  on  the  spot. 

There  were  a number  of  Common  Wheatears  in  the  same 
and  neighbouring  fields  and  these  were  apparently  all  males. 
The  two  birds  in  question  were  conspicuously  different.  One 
of  them  was  comparatively  bold,  and  we  were  able  to  make 
detailed  notes  of  its  plumage.  The  other  was  much  shyer, 
but  we  managed  to  approach  it  close  enough  to  see  that  its 
main  markings  were  similar  to  those  of  the  bolder  bird, 
though  not  in  such  a striking  state  of  plumage — its  wings 
were  jet-black  and  its  body  plumage  white  or  buffy,  so  it 
was  evidently  like  the  other  an  adult  male. 

The  tamer  bird  had  a very  conspicuous  black  and  white 
appearance,  the  body  plumage  being  white  with  a pale 
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creamy  tint  on  the  fore-head,  the  crown  of  the  head  was  white, 
there  was  a slight  trace  of  buff  on  its  mantle  and  a buff 
tinge  was  conspicuous  on  the  chin  and  upper  part  of  the 
throat,  the  wings  and  a wide  stripe  on  each  side  of  the  head 
extending  beyond  the  ear-coverts  were  jet-black.  Most  of 
the  tail  appeared  to  be  white  with  a black  line  down  the 
centre,  a black  tip  and  a slight  edging  of  black  on  the  outer 
feathers  ; the  black  at  the  tip  appeared  much  less  extensive 
than  in  the  Common  Wheatear. 

The  birds  flitted  from  clod  to  clod  and  fed  in  the  furrows 
catching  some  insects,  which  they  apparently  enjoyed  with 
avidity. 

The  tamer  bird  was  a truly  magnificent  sight  when  perched 
on  the  empty  potato-seed  boxes — the  satin-like  sheen  of  its 
feathers  standing  out  in  the  sunlight. 

R.  H.  Fisher. 

James  W.  Sutcliffe. 

DISPLAY  OF  THE  TEAL. 

While  watching  Teal  (Anas  c.  crecca ) on  May  1st,  1940, 
I observed  the  following  incident  in  their  sex-life.  On  the 
approach  of  a strange  drake  the  duck  repeatedly  pecked  at 
the  rump  of  her  mate.  He  thereupon  began  his  characteristic 
“ bobbing  ” display,  as  described  in  the  Handbook,  which 
was  evidently  directed  at  his  rival,  and  to  which  the  latter 
replied.  This  sequence  of  events  was  repeated  several  times, 
so  it  would  appear  that  the  mated  drake’s  aggressive  behaviour 
was  stimulated  by  the  duck’s  attacks. 

On  May  5th  further  observations  were  made  on  another 
trio  of  Teal  which  obviously  consisted  of  a mated  pair  and  a 
strange  drake.  It  was  now  noted  how,  when  pursued  in  flight, 
the  duck  “ braked  ” in  the  air,  thus  allowing  the  two  drakes 
to  pass  over  her.  Fighting  continued  on  another  pool  on 
which  the  mated  drake  displayed  at  and  drove  away  his 
rival.  In  the  pursuits  on  water  the  method  of  attack  was  to 
peck  at  the  partly  raised  tail  of  the  retreating  bird.  Fighting 
also  took  place  on  shore  where  displaying  was  continued  and 
the  interloper  chased,  the  attacking  drake  running  with 
quick  steps  unlike  the  normal  waddle.  When  the  duck  was 
pursued  by  either  drake,  she  also  ran  quite  well  and  quickly, 
and  indulged  in  “ false  feeding  ” actions.  Always,  however, 
she  slipped  her  pursuers,  and  turning  her  back  to  them, 
moved  away.  Later  in  the  afternoon  the  rival  drake  was  seen 
to  be  some  distance  away,  so  the  drake’s  defence  was  not 
entirely  ineffective.  D.  Nethf.rsole-Thompson. 
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THREAT-DISPLAY  OF  COMMON  CURLEW. 

On  April  20th,  1940,  I watched  an  interesting  form  of  threat- 
display  by  a male  Curlew  ( Numenius  a.  arquata ) in  whose 
absence  a rival  had  pitched  on  a favourite  display-centre. 
On  his  return  the  tenant  bent  forward,  tail  upwards,  bill 
down,  and,  thus  posturing,  stalked  up  to  his  rival.  Finally, 
as  he  approached,  he  slightly  drooped  his  wings  and  spread 
his  tail  to  expose  the  vivid  white  rump  patch.  The  display 
appeared  to  be  entirely  effective,  as  the  trespasser  immediately 
flew  away.  D.  Nethersole-Thompson. 

FEEDING-HABITS  OF  OYSTER-CATCHER  AND 

TURNSTONE. 

I have  read  with  great  interest  Dr.  J.  M.  Dewar’s  notes 
(. antea , pp.  26-28)  on  the  feeding-habits  of  Oyster-catcher 
(. Hcematop-us  ostralegus)  and  Turnstone  ( Arenaria  i.  inter  pres ) 
and  I am  glad  to  be  able  to  add  something  to  his 
observations. 

1 have  watched  at  close  quarters  both  species  feeding 
on  sandy  or  muddy  shores  and  have  frequently  seen  them 
insert  the  beak  into  the  ground. 

In  my  experience  the  Oyster-catcher  has  always  made  a 
direct  vertical  thrust  and  an  equally  direct  withdrawal,  as 
direct  as  the  similar  actions  of  the  Snipe  but  more  deliberate 
as  becomes  the  more  sedate  bird.  On  no  occasion  have  I 
witnessed  the  levering  or  rotating  movements  of  the  beak 
described  by  Dr.  Dewar.  These  movements  are,  therefore, 
not  invariably  employed.  I suggest  that  their  use  may  be 
dependent  on  the  peculiar  density  of  the  soil  on  particular 
areas  of  foreshore. 

The  Turnstone  probes  more  frequently  than  might  be 
expected.  I have  seen  birds  of  this  species  doing  so  again  and 
again  in  a single  afternoon  and  have  afterwards  examined 
the  traces  of  their  operations  which  are  distinctive  and 
characteristic.  The  method  usually  practised  can  best  be 
described  as  digging.  That  is  to  say  the  probe  is  oblique  not 
vertical  as  it  was  in  the  instance  recorded  by  Dr.  Dewar. 
The  head  is  driven  downward  and  forward,  but  the  thrust 
is  longer  than  when  a stone  has  to  be  overturned  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  beak  disappears  into  the  ground.  Then, 
instead  of  being  withdrawn,  as  it  would  have  to  be  in  a 
vertical  probe,  it  is  raised  with  a spade-like  motion  and  the 
mud  or  sand  above  it  is  thrown  aside.  Indeed,  the  whole' 
process  is  similar  to  that  of  turning  a stone  and  differs  from 
it  only  on  account  of  the  softness  and  relative  lightness  of 
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the  material  to  be  shifted.  My  impression  is  that  the  prey, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  taken  in  the  course  of  the  thrust. 
It  is  good  to  know  from  Dr.  Dewar’s  observation  that  the 
bird  is  capable  of  adopting  other  methods. 

Charles  S.  Bayne. 

BREEDING  STATUS  OE  KITTIWAKE,  RAZORBILL 
AND  GUILLEMOT  IN  S.  DEVON. 

Near  Berry  Head  on  the  South  Devon  coast,  between  it 
and  Durl  Point,  is  a fair-sized  colony  of  Guillemots  (Uria  a. 
albionis)  with  a few  pairs  of  Razorbills  ( Alca  torda),  and  Kitti- 
wakes  ( Rissa  t.  tridactyla). 

To  take  the  Kittiwakes  first,  the  earliest  mention  of  their 
nesting  here  appears  to  be  in  D’Urban  and  Mathew’s  Birds 
of  Devon  (published  in  1892),  where  it  is  stated  (p.  372)  that 
“ in  1873  Lord  Lilford  found  a pair  with  young  nearly  full 
fledged,  on  the  Cod  Rock,  off  Berry  Head.”  The  authors 
of  this  work  give  no  further  indication  of  nesting.  Indeed, 
the  first  hint  of  a colony  seems  to  have  been  in  1930  when 
Mr.  W.  L.  Coleridge  discovered  15  pairs  of  Kittiwakes, 
nesting  on  the  cliff,  the  same  number  of  nests  being  found 
in  1931  (see  Report  of  the  Devon  Bird-watching  and  Preservation 
Society  for  1931).  Since  that  year  the  colony  has  increased, 
though  with  many  fluctuations,  and  this  year,  1940,  I am 
informed  by  Col.  Kennedy  of  Torquay  that  some  60  pairs 
were  established  in  mid-May. 

As  regards  the  age  of  the  Guillemot  colony  there  is  some 
doubt.  J.  Gatcombe  ( Zoologist , 1872)  mentions  only  the 
nesting  of  Herring-Gulls  on  Berry  Head.  D’Urban  and  Mathew, 
in  the  same  work  cited  above,  speak  of  the  Common  Guillemot 
as  “ resident  and  numerous  all  along  the  coasts  in  spring 
and  summer,”  and  of  the  Razorbill  as  breeding  “ sparingly 
on  some  of  the  cliffs  of  the  north  and  south  coasts,”  but  in 
neither  case  do  they  mention  Berry  Head.  Charles  Dixon  in 
Bird-Life  in  a Southern  County  (1899)  says  (p.  208)  that  “ The 
Herring  Gull  is  the  only  sea-bird  that  nests  upon  the  cliffs 
along  the  entire  range  of  the  South  Devon  coast.  Odd 
Guillemots  and  Razorbills  are  said  to  do  so,  but  we  have  no 
direct  evidence  to  confirm  the  statement.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  colony  of  Herring  Gulls  is  situated  between  Berry 
Head  and  Kingswear  . . .”  and  later  he  refers  to  “ this  special 
colony  of  Herring  Gulls  behind  Berry  Head,”  as  “ the  largest 
we  have  seen  anywhere  in  the  British  Isles.”  I can  find  no 
further  reference  to  the  nesting  of  Guillemots  by  Berry  Head 
in  the  late  Mr.  D’Urban’s  numerous  and  more  recent  notes, 
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which  I possess,  nor  have  I discovered  more  information 
from  other  sources. 

The  inference  must  be,  one  thinks,  that  a few  pairs  of 
Guillemots  nested  there  spasmodically  from  early  times,  and 
that  in  the  last  40  years,  perhaps,  the  colony  has  got  firmly 
established.  This  year,  1940,  Col.  Kennedy  tells  me  that  he 
estimates  the  Guillemots  as  200-300  pairs,  with  12  pairs  of 
Razorbills.  W.  Walmesley  White. 

WILDFOWL  AT  THE  EYE  VALLEY  RESERVOIR. 

Some  notes  on  a visit  paid  to  the  new  Eye  Valley  Reservoir 
in  Leicestershire  and  Rutland  may  be  of  interest.  To  form 
this  reservoir,  which  only  began  to  fill  up  in  the  autumn  of 
1939,  the  valley  of  the  Eye  Brook,  which  at  this  point  forms 
the  county  boundary  of  Leicestershire  and  Rutland,  was 
dammed  in  the  Leicestershire  parish  of  Great  Easton  and  the 
Rutland  parish  of  Caldecott.  By  July  31st,  1940,  when  the 
visit  was  paid,  the  reservoir  was  about  a mile  long  and  a 
quarter  of  a mile  wide. 

There  were  at  least  1,000  waterfowl  all  told,  including 
several  hundred  Mallard  ( Anas  p.  platyrhyncha) , and  smaller 
numbers  of  Teal  (A.  c.  crecca),  Shoveler  (Spatula  clypeata), 
Pochard  ( Aythya  ferina),  Tufted  Duck  (A.  fuligula)  and 
Coot  (Fulica  a.  atra).  In  addition  there  were  half  a dozen 
Mute  Swans  ( Cygnus  olor),  two  breeding  pairs  and  several 
odd  birds  of  Great  Crested  Grebe  ( Podiceps  c.  cristatus), 
several  Little  Grebes  ( Podiceps  r.  ruficollis ) and  Moorhens 
( Gallinula  c.  chloropus ) and  four  Common  Sandpipers  (Actitis 
hypoleuGos).  Some  Black-headed  Gulls  ( Larus  r.  ridibundus ) 
came  in  to  roost  in  the  evening. 

It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  find  this  reservoir  so  well 
frequented  by  waterfowl  within  a year  of  its  appearance,  all 
the  more  since  there  are  so  few  large  sheets  of  water  in  this 
part  of  the  East  Midlands.  Before  the  reservoir  was  made 
the  only  waterfowl  to  be  found  along  the  brook  in  summer  were 
Moorhens,  one  or  two  pairs  of  Mallard  and  occasionally  a 
pair  of  Teal.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  only  birds  there  on 
July  31st  which  need  have  represented  more  than  local 
migration  were  the  Common  Sandpipers. 

The  breeding  of  the  Great  Crested  Grebes  in  the  reservoir’s 
first  summer  is  also  very  interesting.  One  pair  had  young, 
one  was  still  on  the  nest,  and  there  were  two  older  young, 
probably  belonging  to  the  latter  pair.  According  to  the 
Handbook,  the  date  is  rather  a late  one  for  birds  to  be  on  the 
nest.  According  to  the  Great  Crested  Grebe  Enquiry  ( antea , 
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Vol.  XXVI,  p.  82)  this  appears  to  be  only  the  third  known 
breeding  locality  for  the  county  of  Rutland.  In  1931  there 
was  only  one  occupied  water  in  the  county,  at  Burley-on-the- 
Hill,  which  had  one  pair.  The  filling  up  of  the  Eye  Valley 
Reservoir  therefore  appears  to  have  increased  the  Grebe 
population  of  the  county  by  200  per  cent.  It  may  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  adjacent  county  of  Northamptonshire 
has  a very  high  density  of  Grebes,  over  12  per  100,000  acres. 

R.  S.  R.  Fitter. 

Black-tailed  Godwits  and  Ruff  in  Lanarkshire. — 
Mr.  R.  Y.  Ferguson  informs  us  that  from  August  6th  to 
22nd,  1940,  he  watched  some  Black-tailed  Godwits  [Limosa 
l.  limosa),  of  which  he  gives  a good  description,  on  mudbanks, 
adjacent  to  the  Clyde.  The  number  of  the  birds  varied  on 
different  dates  from  two  to  eleven.  This  species  is  rarely 
reported  from  the  Clyde  area. 

Mr.  Ferguson  also  states  that  Ruffs  ( Philomachus  fiugnax) 
up  to  four,  were  present  at  the  same  place  between  the 
dates  given. 


REVIEWS. 

Islands  Years.  By  F.  Fraser  Darling,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.E.  (Bell  & Sons.) 

Illustrated.  12s.  net. 

There  is  much  in  this  book  to  charm  and  interest  the  naturalist 
reader.  Dr.  Fraser  Darling  sets  out  to  describe  the  life  he  and  his 
family  led  on  three  uninhabited  islands  on  which  they  lived,  and 
although  one  gets  an  idea  of  how  they  surmounted  difficulties  chiefly 
due  to  wind  and  sea  and  how  they  fed  and  erected  tents  and  huts,  one 
finishes  the  book  with  a much  better  idea  of  the  life  of  the  birds  and 
animals  (especially  grey  seals)  than  one  does  of  the  author  and  his  wife 
and  boy. 

There  is  a whole  chapter  on  the  birds  of  Eilean  a’  Chleirich  or  Clerach, 
one  of  the  Summer  Islesoff  the  coast  ofW.  Ross,  delightful  descriptions 
of  most  skilful  and  painstaking  stalks  to  within  a few  feet  of  grey 
seals  on  Lunga,  one  of  the  Treshnish  Islands  west  of  Mull,  and  still 
more  about  seals  and  much  of  interest  about  birds  on  North  Rona, 
that  remote  rock  of  a half  a square  mile,  which  lies  47  miles  N.W.  of 
Cape  Wrath  and  a like  distance  N.E.  of  the  Butt  of  Lewis. 

On  Clerach  the  author  witnessed  a fight  between  two  Herons  and  a 
pair  of  Grey  Lag-Geese,  which  were  defending  their  young.  To  save 
them  he  took  two  of  the  goslings  and  successfully  reared  one,  which 
became  entirely  attached  to  him.  Grey  Lags  are  much  reduced  in 
the  Summer  Isles ; Dr.  Darling  thinks  there  are  not  now  more  than 
thirty,  but  Clerach  is  now  a sanctuary  for  them.  On  this  island  a 
party  of  Ravens  flew  down  and  perched  on  some  ewes  and  lambs 
thoroughly  inspecting  their  avoo!  as  Starlings  do,  and  the  sheep  continued 
to  graze  unperturbed. 

Of  the  birds  of  North  Rona  and  their  numbers  and  habits  Dr.  Darling 
tells  us  much  that  is  of  great  interest  and  he  gives  a list  of  those  birds 
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he  saw  which  were  not  included  by  T.  Harrisson  in  his  full  list  recorded 
for  the  island  (Ibis,  1932,  pp.  441-457).  Of  these  and  other  birds 
mentioned  by  the  author  as  seen  in  N.  Rona,  the  more  important 
are  : — -Starlings  appear  to  have  increased.  Mr.  Harrisson  wrote  of  a 
flock  of  220  in  August,  1931,  whereas  Dr.  Darling  in  1938  mentions  a 
resident  flock  of  300-400  ; a single  dark  plumaged  Buzzard  observed 
from  September  to  December  fed  on  carcasses  of  seal  calves.  He  saw 
Turtle-Doves  in  September  and  among  waders  rarely  recorded  for  the 
Outer  Hebrides  he  notes:  Great  Snipe, December  15th,  Little  Stints  in 
August  and  September,  a Green  Sandpiper,  September  24th,  a Spotted 
Redshank,  September  21st  and  a Dotterel  on  August  30th. 

The  book  contains  some  excellent  photographs  and  those  of  birds 
in  flight  and  of  grey  seals  are  particularly  good.  Dr.  Darling  has  a 
charming  style  and  it  is  a pleasure  indeed  to  read  his  writings. 

London  Bird  Report  for  1939.  Compiled  by  R.  S.  R.  Fitter,  is.  6d. 

(London  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.). 

Besides  numerous  notes  in  the  classified  list  this  Report  contains  the 
results  of  special  inquiries  concerning  the  Goldfinch,  Stock-Dove, 
Common  Sandpiper  and  Redshank  in  the  “ London  area  ” (defined 
as  within  20  miles  of  St.  Paul’s).  In  this  area  Goldfinches  seem  com- 
monest as  breeding  birds  in  Kent  and  S.W.  Middlesex  where  there  are 
orchards,  but  in  winter  flocks  are  to  be  found  in  many  parts,  sometimes 
as  large  as  500  (Bushy  Park,  October,  1937). 

In  the  classified  list  we  note  the  following  items  : Single  Rock-Pipits 
at  Staines  on  October  22nd  and  on  Surrey  side  of  Thames  on  December 
30th  ; Great  Grey  Shrikes  in  February,  November  and  December  at 
Ruislip,  in  February  at  Richmond  and  on  March  30th  at  Ham 
Common  ; Gadwall  (almost  certainly  originally  due  to  escaped  birds) 
bred  for  the  third  time  at  Barn  Elms  and  probably  at  Beddington  ; 
Scaup-Duck  were  reported  at  a number  of  places  in  winter  ; a Long- 
tailed Duck  remained  at  Staines  until  April  10th  and  this  or  another 
was  seen  on  September  26th  ; a Common  Scoter  was  at  Barn  Elms 
from  January  14th  to  June  13th  ; Red-breasted  Mergansers  are 
reported  from  Middlesex  and  Surrey  ; an  unusual  number  of  Black- 
necked Grebes  frequented  Staines  between  Julv  30th  and  December  21st, 
as  many  as  eight  being  present  in  October  ; amongst  waders  reported 
were  Grey  Plover,  Turnstone,  Sanderling,  Wood-Sandpiper  and 
Black-tailed  Godwit  ; single  Little  Gulls  were  seen  at  Staines  in 
September,  October  and  November  ; and  Scandinavian  Lesser  Black- 
backed  Gulls  were  identified  at  various  places  in  January,  August  and 
December. 


Ornithological  Report  of  the  County  of  Hampshire,  1939.  By  F.  H.  Haines 
from  notes  made  or  received  by  the  late  Rev.  F.  C.  R.  Jourdain. 

In  this  report  it  is  noted  that  a Crossbill’s  nest  at  Bordon  contained 
large  young  on  February  8th.  A Dipper  was  identified  on  the  sea-bank 
at  Pennington  Marshes  on  July  27th.  Two  Avocets  were  noted  on  the 
Beaulieu  River  on  August  26th.  A Quail  shot  on  February  1st  at 
Wick  was  brought  to  the  late  F.  C.  R.  Jourdain.  The  Report  also 
contains  three  unsatisfactory  records  of  rarities.  A large  Pipit,  thought 
to  have  been  a Richard’s  was  found  dead  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  at  the 
end  of  1938,  but  no  steps  were  taken  to  preserve  any  part  of  it.  A 
Goshawk  is  reported  from  Stockbridge  in  October  or  November  and  a 
Pratincole  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  on. January  26th  (a  remarkable  date), 
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but  in  neither  of  these  cases  is  there  any  evidence  whatever  of  identifica- 
tion. It  should  surely  be  obvious  that  bare  records  of  this  kind  without 
any  details  of  what  the  bird  was  like  or  under  what  conditions  it  was 
seen  cannot  be  accepted. 

South-Eastern  Bird  Report.  Being  an  account  of  Bird-Life  in  Hampshire, 

Kent,  Surrey  and  Sussex  during  1939.  Edited  by  Ralph  Whitlock. 

3s.  6d. 

This  Report  is  now  made  up  in  a rather  complex  fashion.  The 
Hampshire  section  is  a reprint  from  that  in  the  Hampshire  Field  Club 
Proceedings  (noticed  separately) . A section  on  S.E.  Sussex  andS.W. 
Kent  is  to  a considerable  extent  a duplication  of  the  Hastings  and  East 
Sussex  Naturalist  and  as  there  is  no  indication  as  to  which  items  are 
duplicated  this  is  very  confusing  indeed.  A better  plan  is  adopted  for 
Surrey  and  Kent  in  which  the  areas  covered  by  the  London  Bird 
Report  are  omitted.  It  is  a great  pity  that  this  Report  does  not  confine 
itself  to  those  parts  of  Kent,  Surrey  and  Sussex  not  dealt  with  by 
others. 

The  Report  is  embellished  with  coloured  plates  of  a Tawny  Pipit, 
a Buff-breasted  Sandpiper  and  an  Audubon’s  Shearwater  from 
paintings  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Harrison. 

The  following  items  may  be  mentioned.  A very  early  nest  of  a 
Mistle-Thrush  with  eggs  was  found  at  Hove  in  the  middle  of  January. 
An  Avocet  was  seen  in  the  Cuckmere  Valley  on  April  2nd.  Two 
Wagtails  in  E.  Kent  on  May  30th  are  stated  to  have  been  Grey- 
headed ( Motacilla  f.  thunbergi)  but  no  details  whatever  of  their 
characteristics  are  given.  The  Continental  Goldcrest  is  stated  to  be  a 
regular  and  common  visitor  to  the  Sevenoaks  district  from  the  end  of 
September  to  April,  this  statement  we  assume  being  supported  by 
specimens  as  the  bird  cannot  otherwise  be  distinguished.  In  a Little 
Owl’s  nest  with  nearly  fledged  young  there  was  found  a young  Rook 
about  twice  the  size  of  the  Owl.  Several  Spoonbills  were  noted  in  the 
Stour  and  Swale  estuaries  in  April,  May  and  June.  A White  Stork  with 
a broad  ring  on  one  leg  and  a narrow  one  on  the  other  was  seen  daily 
in  E.  Kent  from  July  31st  to  August  4th.  On  leaving  it  mounted  to  a 
great  height  and  flew  south-east.  An  Arctic  Ringed  Plover  (wing  123 
mm.)  is  recorded  from  near  Deal  on  June  2nd  and  seven  Kentish 
Plover  are  reported  from  E.  Kent  on  July  17th.  Temminck’s  Stints 
were  recorded  in  N.  and  E.  Kent. 


THE  HANDBOOK  OF 
BRITISH  BIRDS 

By  H.  F.  WITHERBY  (Editor),  F.  C.  R.  JOURDA1N, 
NORMAN  F,  TICEHURST  and  B.  W.  TUCKER. 

To  be  completed  in  Jive  volumes. 

Illustrated  by  500  paintings  reproduced  in  full  colour  depicting  about 

1,800  birds. 

“ The  Handbook  is  a better,  more  complete,  and  infinitely  more 
interesting  history  of  the  birds  of  a country  than  that  published 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  including  America.”- — The  Field. 

JS  5 s.  the  set  complete.  Vols.  I,  II,  III  and  IV  have  been  published. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  SEVERE 
WINTER  OF  1939-40  ON  BIRD-LIFE 
IN  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

BY 

N.  F.  TICEHURST  and  H.  F.  WITHERBY 

WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  WEATHER 

BY 

E.  L.  HAWKE,  M.A.,  F.R.A.s. 

(, Secretary  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society). 

Introductory. 

In  response  to  our  requests  for  information  on  this  subject 
we  have  received  a large  number  of  reports.  The  amount  of 
information  observers  were  able  to  give  varied  greatly  and 
many,  owing  to  various  reasons,  were  unable  to  make  com- 
parisons of  the  number  of  resident  birds  breeding  in  1940 
and  in  previous  years  in  districts  the}'  knew.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  observations  sent  in  give  a very  fair  picture  of 
the  effects  of  the  severe  weather  on  bird-life  in  England  and 
Wales,  but  from  Scotland  and  Ireland  we  have  unfortunately 
very  little  information. 

Similar  reports  were  published  in  this  magazine  on  the  effect 
on  bird-life  of  the  very  severe  weather  in  the  winter  of  1916-17 
(Vols.  XI,  pp.  266-271,  XII,  pp.  26-35)  and  that  of  early  1929 
(Vol.  XXIII,  pp.  154-158).  In  1917  the  severe  weather  was 
very  widespread  and  prolonged  and  the  destruction  to  bird-life 
very  serious,  many  species  taking  years  to  recover  their 
numbers.  In  1929  the  conditions,  though  locally  severe  on 
birds,  were  not  anything  like  so  prolonged  or  widespread. 

In  1940  the  general  effects,  though  far  more  serious  than 
in  1929,  were  not  so  disastrous  as  in  1917.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  conclusion  reached  in  the  report  for  1917 
that  it  was  the  very  prolonged  cold  that  caused  such  heavy 
mortality  was  correct  and  this  is  borne  out  by  Mr.  Hawke’s 
comparison  of  the  weather  in  his  report,  which  follows. 
Another  important  consideration,  which  affected  those 
species  which  retreat  from  bad  weather,  was  that  the  severe 
conditions  were  prevalent  to  a far  greater  extent  in  S.W. 
England  and  Ireland  in  1917  than  in  1940. 

So  much  may  be  said  in  a general  way  and  we  shall  make 
more  exact  comparisons  under  species  in  a systematic  list. 

In  this  report  we  have  the  great  advantage  of  including  an 
authoritative  account  on  the  weather  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Hawke, 
who  has  most  kindly  taken  an  interest  in  our  enquiry  and 
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has  generously  given  us  of  his  time  and  expert  knowledge 
in  providing  the  special  report  appearing  below. 

We  have  also  to  thank  specially  those  who  have  been  so 
good  as  to  allow  us  to  reproduce  here  some  excellent  photo- 
graphs of  ice-formation  on  trees  and  bushes. 


Ice-Formation  on  a Rose-bush, 

Marlborough  (Wilts),  January  29th,  1940. 

Diameter  of  ice  about  1 inch. 

(. Photographed  by  Rev.  R.  H.  Lane). 

The  ice-storm  was  no  doubt  responsible  for  considerable 
mortality  and  weakening  in  tree-haunting  species  as  were 
somewhat  similar  conditions  in  1917.  In  1929  there  was  no  such 
ice-storm  and  tits  of  the  genus  Parus  and  Tree-Creepers  for 
instance,  were  not  noted  as  being  seriously  affected.  Although 
we  have  no  detailed  comparative  record  for  1917  it  may  be 
noted  that  in  1940  at  Chobham  (Surrey)  while  every  small  twig 
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and  bough  on  the  trees  was  thickly  encircled  with  ice  the 
under  surface  of  large  boughs  was  bare  as  was  a strip  down 
the  trunks  of  large  trees  on  their  western  side.  This  was 
also  noted  at  Evesham  (Worcester).  Watching  a party  of 
tits  and  creepers  in  a wood  at  Chobham  on  January  29th 


Ice-Formation  on  Larch  Trees. 

Near  Aberystwyth  (Cardigan),  January  30th,  1940. 
Diameter  of  ice,  1^-2  inches. 

(. Photographed  by  W.  A.  Cadman). 


(the  second  day  of  the  ice-formation)  H.  F.  W.  observed 
that  the  birds  frequently  explored  the  ice-covered  portions 
of  the  trees  and  pecked  at  them  with  no  effect,  but  seemed 
to  be  able  to  get  some  food  on  the  bare  strip  of  the  trunks 
and  on  the  under-side  of  the  large  boughs  though  the  area 
of  these  parts  uncovered  by  ice  was  probably  too  small  to 
provide  enough  food  to  sustain  them,  and  many  of  the  tits 
made  visits  to  the  bases  of  some  long  Molinia  grass  nearby 
in  which  Reed-Buntings  were  feeding. 

In  many  places  the  damage  to  trees  was  very  great,  but 
Mr.  W.  A.  Cadman  in  mid-Wales  and  Mr.  G.  Peirson  in 
Wiltshire,  who  have  paid  particular  attention  to  this  subject, 
consider  that  the  effect  of  this  damage  on  bird-life  was  very 
slight.  The  wide  destruction  of  gorse  in  many  parts  no  doubt 
had  an  effect  on  some  species. 
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THE  WINTER  WEATHER  OF  1939-40  IN  THE 
BRITISH  ISLES. 

BY 

E.  L.  HAWKE. 

Introductory. — This  report  is  based  primarily  on  statistics 
issued  by  the  Meteorological  Office,  Air  Ministry,  and  refers 
in  the  main  to  the  three  months  December,  January  and 


Ice-Formation  on  an  Oak  Tree. 

Sheriffs  Lench,  Evesham,  January  28th,  1940. 

Diameter  of  ice  i-H  inches. 

(. Photographed  by  A.  J.  Harthan). 

February,  which  period  constitutes  the  British  “ winter  ” 
according  to  the  scheme  of  seasonal  division  adopted  by 
agricultural  and  meteorological  convention.  Extensive  use 
has  also  been  made  of  information  supplied  by  private 
observers  and  correspondents  in  parts  of  the  country  un- 
represented by  Air  Ministry  stations.  To  all  these 
collaborators  the  writer  would  express  his  gratitude  for  their 
valuable  help. 

General  Character  of  the  Season. — Over  the  British 
Isles  as  a whole  the  1939-40  winter  was  the  coldest  of  the 
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twentieth  century  so  far.  How  it  compared  with  its  two 
closest  rivals  is  shown  by  Table  I. 

Table  I . General  mean  temperature  for  the  British  Isles  : negative 
departures  from  the  average. 


Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Winter 

°F. 

°F. 

°F. 

°F. 

1939-40  .. 

. 2.0 

7-7 

2.1 

4.0 

1916-17  .. 

• 2.5 

3-6 

4> 

3-4 

1928-29  .. 

0.6 

2.9 

4.6 

2.6 

Thus,  although  January,  1940,  was  by  far  the  most  severe 
month  of  the  nine  listed,  the  winter  of  1916-17  surpassed 
those  of  both  1928-29  and  1939-40  for  consistently  low 
temperature,  whereas  the  winter  of  1928-29  was  pre-eminent 
for  steadily  increasing  rigour  from  month  to  month.  It  should 
be  added  that  in  1917  excessive  cold  continued  through 
March  and  April,  the  general  mean  temperatures  of  which 
were  subnormal  by  about  3°F.  and  4°F.  respectively  ; 
in  1929,  on  the  other  hand,  March  was  notably  genial,  its  last 
week  breaking  all  records  for  warmth  so  early  in  the  year, 
and  in  1940  March  was  milder  than  usual  except  in  northern 
Scotland.  Doubtless  the  fact  that  the  1916-17  winter  proved 
more  disastrous  to  bird-life  than  either  the  1928-29  or  the 
1939-40  season  may  be  attributed  largely  to  the  persistence 
of  severe  weather  during  the  first  two  months  of  spring  in 
1917- 

Distribution  of  the  Cold. — Table  II.  District  values  of 
the  departure  of  mean  temperature  from  the  average  for 
December,  January  and  February,  and  for  the  whole  winter  : 
the  minus  sign  indicates  defect,  the  plus  sign  excess. 


Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Winter 

°F. 

°F. 

°F. 

°F. 

Scotland,  N. 

— 0.2 

—4.8 

— 1.8 

— 2.3 

Scotland,  E. 

— -0.8 

—6.7 

— 2.4 

— 3-3 

England,  N.E.  ... 

— 0.8 

-87 

—4.0 

— 4 5 

England,  E. 

—2.9 

-8.7 

—4.1 

—5-3 

Midlands 

— 2.0 

—9.8 

—3-5 

—5-1 

England,  S.E.  ... 

—3-2 

—8.6 

—25 

—4.8 

Scotland,  W.,  and  Isle 
of  Man 

— 1 .1 

-7.8 

—2-3 

—3-8 

England,  N.W.  and 
Wales,  N 

—1.8 

—9.0 

—2.9 

—4.0 

England,  S.W.  and 
Wales,  S. 

—2.9 

—8.1 

—0.7 

—4.0 

Ireland,  N. 

—2.3 

—5-2 

-f-0.7 

—2.3 

Ireland,  S. 

—2.5 

—4  5 

4-1.2 

— 2.0 

Channel  Isles 

— 2.0 

—4.8 

4-1.1 

— 2.0 
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It  will  be  seen  that  as  regards  the  winter  as  a whole  there 
was  a general  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  cold  from  west 
to  east,  the  area  worst  affected  comprising  the  Watsonian 
provinces  Ouse,  Trent  and  Thames.  This  happened  also 
in  1916-17,  1928-29,  and  many  previous  hard  winters.  The 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is  well  known  to  meteoro- 
logists. Owing  to  the  distribution  of  barometric  pressure 
ordinarily  prevalent  during  such  seasons,  the  eastern  half  of 
our  country  derives  its  air  supply  much  more  consistently 
from  Continental  sources  than  does  the  western  half,  where 
comparatively  warm  “ equatorial  ” winds  associated  with 
Atlantic  cyclones  always  break  through  from  time  to  time. 
Ireland  and  the  far  north  of  Scotland  escaped  relatively 
lightly  in  1939-40,  but  the  region  least  of  all  affected  appears 
to  have  been  the  island  district  from  the  Outer  Hebrides  to 
Tiree.  Here  the  season  was  little  colder  than  usual — by  only 
o.7°F.  at  Stornoway.  In  Skye  the  winter  is  said  to  have  been 
the  finest  within  memory  ; the  opening  of  the  first  crocus 
there  was,  according  to  Mr.  Seton  Gordon,  the  earliest  known 
by  at  least  ten  days. 

Periods  of  Most  Intense  Cold. — These  were  December 
29th-3ist,  January  i7th-23rd,  February  gth-ipth.  Table  III 
gives  for  each  period  the  lowest  air  temperature  “ officially  ” 
registered  in  each  of  the  twelve  Watsonian  provinces  covering 
England  and  Wales,  with  the  locality  and  date. 


TABLE  III. 


Province. 

Period. 

Period. 

Period. 

Dec.  2gth-3ist 

Jan.  I7th-23rd. 

Feb.  gth-igth. 

°F. 

°F. 

°F. 

1.  Peninsula. 

20,  Bath, 

2,  Cullompton, 

17,  Bristol, 

30th. 

2 1st. 

1 8th. 

2.  Channel. 

10,  S.  Farn- 

— 6,  Bodiam, 

8,  Marlborough, 

borough, 

30th. 

20th. 

1 8th. 

3.  Thames. 

4,  Rickmans- 

— 4,  Canterbury, 

6,  Rickmans- 

worth,  30th. 

20th. 

worth,  13th. 

4.  Ouse. 

t 3,  Luton, 
30th. 

3,  Thetford, 
20th. 

9,  Luton,  18th. 

5.  Severn. 

6,  Newport 

— 4,  Newport  & 

7,  Bromyard, 

(Mon.),  29th. 

Hereford,  21st. 

1 8th. 

6.  S.  Wales. 

18,  Rhayader, 

— 10,  Rhayader, 

1 1 , Rhayader  & 

29th. 

2 1st . 

Crickhowell , 
1 8th. 

7.  N.  Wales. 

15,  Sealand, 
29th. 

— 4,  Welshpool, 
21st. 

14,  Bala,  18th. 

8.  Trent. 

18,  Leicester, 

—I,  Buxton, 

1 1,  Belper  & 

29th  & 30th. 

2 ISt. 

Buxton,  1 8th 
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Province. 

9.  Mersey. 

10.  Humber. 

11.  Tyne. 

12.  Lakeland. 


Period. 

Dec.  29th-3ist. 

°F. 

8,  Barton 
(Manchester) 
29th. 

21,  Castleton, 
31st. 

17,  Houghall 
(Durham), 
29th. 

13,  Burnley, 
29th. 


Period. 

Jan.  i7th-23rd. 
°F. 

o,  Barton,  21st. 

— 2,  Castleton, 

2 1 st. 

— 4,  Houghall, 
23rd. 

- — 6,  Ambleside, 

2 1st. 


Period. 

Feb.  gth-igth. 
°F. 

1 5,  Barton, 

‘ 1 8th. 

2,  Castleton, 

1 6th. 

10,  Houghall, 

1 6th. 

12,  Newton 
Rigg,  1 6th. 


Temperatures  (in  the  “ official  ” thermometer  screen)  at  or 
below  zero  Fahrenheit,  i.e.,  320  of  frost  or  more,  were  reported 
on  at  least  one  night  between  January  17th  and  January  23rd 
in  the  following  counties  : England  and  Wales  : Sussex,  Kent, 
Herts,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Staffs,  Salop,  Monmouth, 
Radnor,  Montgomery,  Merioneth,  Derby,  Lancs,  Yorks, 
Durham,  Northumberland,  Westmorland,  Cumberland  ; 
Scotland : Inverness,  Aberdeen,  Roxburgh,  Renfrew, 

Kirkcudbright.  The  absolute  minimum  values  for  each 
country  were  : England,  — 6°F.  at  Bodiam  (Sussex)  on 
January  20th  and  at  Ambleside  (Cumberland)  on  January 
21st  ; Wales,  — io°F.  at  Rhayader  (Radnor)  on  January  21st  ; 
Scotland,  — 5°F.  at  Dalwhinnie  (Inverness)  on  January  17th  ; 
Ireland,  + io°F.  at  Newtownforbes  (Longford)  on  January 
18th.  Over  much  (probably  most)  of  England  January  was 
the  coldest  calendar  month  since  February,  1895,  and  the 
coldest  January  since  1838.  In  many  districts  the  frost  on 
the  night  of  January  I9th-20th  or  January  2oth-2ist  was 
keener  than  any  hitherto  registered.  At  Cullompton  (Devon), 
for  example,  the  minimum  temperature  of  2°F.  on  January 
2 1st  underpassed  by  a margin  of  5°F.  the  previous  low  record 
of  January  20th,  1881,  while  Canterbury’s  — 4°F.  on  January 
20th,  1940,  is  said  not  to  have  been  matched  there  in  70  years. 

The  following  were  the  lowest  mean  minimum  temperatures 
registered  for  January,  1940  : Rickmansworth  (Herts), 

i6.6°F.  ; Thetford  (Norfolk),  i8.i°F.  ; Balmoral  (Aberdeen), 
I9.i°F.  ; Braemar  (Aberdeen),  19.4^.  ; Llandrindod  Wells 
(Radnor),  19.4^.  At  each  of  these  places  there  was  thus  a 
nightly  average  of  from  12J  to  15J  degrees  of  frost  throughout 
the  month.  The  lowest  mean  maximum  temperatures  were  : 
Dalwhinnie  (Inverness),  32.i°F.  ; Buxton  (Derby),  32.8°F.  ; 
Renfrew,  32.9°F.  ; Askham  Bryan  (Yorks),  32.9°F. 

Districts  Escaping  Severe  Frost. — The  only  official 
observing  stations  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  which  the 
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air  temperature  did  not  go  lower  than  24°F.  throughout  the 
winter  were : St.  Mary’s  (Scilly  Isles),  extreme  minimum  26°F. 
on  January  18th  ; Skallary  and  Stornoway  (Hebrides), 
extreme  minimum  in  each  instance  24°F.  on  January  17th. 

Snowfalls  and  Snow-Cover. — The  distribution  of  these 
was,  as  usual,  very  irregular.  Locally  in  Ireland  and  also  at  a 
few  coast  towns  in  south-west  England  and  South  Wales 
the  winter  was  almost  free  from  snow.  Elsewhere,  it  occurred 
on  20  to  25  days  during  the  three  months  over  a fairly  wide 
area,  and  in  some  upland  and  far  northern  districts  on  more 
than  30  days  (39  at  Lerwick,  in  the  Shetlands).  In  general, 
December  and  the  first  half  of  January  brought  no  really 
large  amounts,  but  thereafter  depths  of  at  least  12  in.  were 
frequently  reported.  In  parts  of  south-east  Sussex  the  cover 
was  15  to  18  in.  thick  on  January  17th.  From  January  26th 
to  29th  blizzards  which  in  various  localities  are  said  to  have 
equalled  the  severity  of  any  within  memory  swept  over  much 
of  central  and  northern  England.  By  the  29th  the  average 
depth  of  the  snow-layer  was  approximately  2 ft.  at  Malvern 
and  Sheffield,  and  little  less  in  many  other  regions.  During 
January  and  the  first  half  of  February  numerous  villages  were 
“ isolated  ” for  several  days,  and  some  for  much  longer 
periods — ranging  up  to  five  weeks  in  the  Wharfedale  district 
of  Yorkshire.  In  the  upper  reaches  of  the  northern  Chilterns 
the  high  easterly  winds  accompanying  the  storm  of  January 
27th-2gth  raised  drifts  15  ft.  deep  which  did  not  finally  dis- 
appear until  March  17th.  There  was  serious  dislocation  of 
rail  and  road  traffic  in  many  regions  of  central  and  northern 
England  and  south-western,  central  and  eastern  Scotland 
from  mid- January  to  the  third  week  of  February. 

Ice-Storms. — From  about  January  25th  to  29th  many  parts 
of  England  and  Wales  that  escaped  the  blizzard  which  raged 
so  widely  at  that  time  experienced  an  ice-storm  (rain  falling 
through  frosty  air  near  the  ground  from  a warmer  layer 
aloft)  of  very  exceptional  intensity  for  our  country.  This 
phenomenon  is  well  described  by  one  correspondent  as  " White 
Hell.”  The  area  affected  appears  to  have  extended  from  east 
Sussex  via  Middlesex  and  Herts  to  Cambridgeshire  in  the 
east  to  South  Devon,  Cardigan  Bay  and  Cheshire  in  the  west, 
but  the  region  suffering  most  severely  was  that  stretching 
from  west  Surrey  through  Hants,  Wiltshire,  Somerset  and 
Gloucestershire  into  Warwicks,  Worcestershire  and  central 
Wales.  There  the  destruction  of  trees,  telegraph  and  telephone 
poles  and  wires  was  on  a scale  probably  without  precedent 
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for  England.  The  coating  of  ice  had  commonly  from  50  to  100 
times  the  weight  of  its  thinner  supporting  media.  Two 
instances  of  extraordinary  accumulation  may  be  cited : 
(1)  Stanway  (Glos,  G.  Charteris),  North  Cotswolds  ; “ rushes, 
hedgerow  shoots  and  saplings  had  ice  covering  3 to  4 inches  in 
diameter  ” ; (2)  Machynlleth  (Montgomery,  W.  A.  Cadman)  ; 
“ the  thickness  of  ice-formation  varied  from  4 inches  on  the 
Kerry  Hills  [south  of  Newtown]  to  2 inches  in  the  Dovey 
area.”  In  at  least  one  Hampshire  parish  the  incumbent  was 
able  to  reach  his  church  on  Sunday,  January  28th,  only 
by  crawling  on  hands  and  knees  ; here  and  there  even  this 
mode  of  progression  seems  to  have  proved  ineffectual,  for  no 
services  could  be  held.  The  effects  of  the  main  ice-storm 
lasted  over  an  extensive  area  for  a full  week — until  about 
February  3rd.  On  that  day  a repetition  of  the  phenomenon 
on  a much  smaller  scale  heralded  a slow  thaw,  which  gave 
rise  to  serious  flooding  in  numerous  central,  southern  and 
western  districts  of  England  and  some  parts  of  Wales. 

Regional  Comparisons  with  1916-17  and  1928-29. — 
Although,  as  stated  above,  the  1939-40  winter  outstripped 
all  its  twenty-century  forerunners  for  general  severity  over 
the  British  Isles,  there  were  some  regions  in  which  conditions 
of  greater  rigour  prevailed  in  either  1916-17  or  1928-29. 
Ireland  as  a whole  and  many  south-western  districts  of  Eng- 
land fared  decidedly  worse,  as  regards  both  persistence  of 
cold  and  quantity  of  snow,  in  1916-17  than  in  1939-40. 
West  of  a line  from  Donegal  Bay  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  the 
mean  temperature  over  the  entire  period  of  five  months  from 
December,  1916,  to  April,  1917,  was  in  most  localities  sub- 
normal to  the  extent  of  from  3°F.  to  4|°F.,  while  at  Newquay 
(Cornwall)  the  deficiency  reached  5°F.  In  the  same  area  the 
corresponding  negative  departures  over  the  three  months 
December,  1939,  to  February,  1940,  ranged  generally  from 
2°F.  to  4°F.,  not  exceeding  2|°F.  at  Newquay.  Much  of 
Ireland  was  continuously  under  snow  from  January  25th 
to  February  18th  in  1917,  and  one  of  the  worst  Irish  blizzards 
known  swept  over  the  country  as  late  as  the  first  week  of 
April  : in  parts  of  Mayo  the  depth  of  the  cover  averaged  2 ft., 
with  15  ft.  drifts.  This  extreme  severity  of  weather  in  regions 
ordinarily  used  as  retreats  in  hard  winters  by  certain  species 
of  birds  may  well  have  been  in  no  small  measure  responsible 
for  the  more  serious  destruction  of  bird-life  in  1916-17  than 
in  1939-40. 

East  of  a line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Humber  to  Portland 
Bill,  and  also  in  Ireland,  there  were  no  outstanding  visitations 
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of  snow  during  the  winter  of  1928-29.  Over  much  of  western 
England  and  Wales,  however,  falls  were  often  heavy  and 
locally  on  high  ground  enormous,  as,  for  instance,  about 
mid-February,  when  in  a small  tract  on  the  south-eastern 
fringe  of  Dartmoor,  west  of  Holne  Chase,  a snow-cover  6 ft. 
deep  (undrifted)  was  laid  down  within  15  hours.  Nothing 
at  all  comparable  with  this  was  reported  anywhere  during 
the  1939-40  winter. 

Neither  in  1916-17  nor  in  1928-29  was  the  late-January 
ice-storm  of  1940  rivalled  as  regards  either  intensity  or 
extent,  though  the  first  two  months  of  1917  did  produce 
several  notable  examples  of  the  kindred  phenomena  of 
“ glazed  frost  ” and  “ silver  thaw,”  which  sometimes  seriously 
hampered  traffic  by  road  and  rail,  and  at  the  end  of  February 
in  1929  a true  ice-storm  of  uncommon  severity  and  duration 
occurred  on  Dartmoor  and  Exmoor. 

Sundry  Phenomena. — A notable  feature  of  the  winter 
was  the  extreme  dullness  of  February.  At  York  and  Oxford, 
where  records  go  back  to  1881,  and  at  Kew  Observatory 
(London),  where  they  are  available  from  1880  onwards,  the 
duration  of  sunshine  was  the  smallest  yet  registered  for  that 
month.  York  had  28  consecutive  sunless  days  from  January 
24th  to  February  20th.  At  Oxford  a run  of  15  such  days, 
from  January  26th  to  February  9th,  was  the  longest  known 
there. 

During  January  and  the  first  fortnight  of  February  most 
of  the  rivers  in  England  were  more  or  less  ice-bound,  and 
for  a time  parts  of  the  Thames  estuary,  the  Wash  and 
Morecambe  Bay  were  frozen  over. 

List  of  Observers. 

Note  : For  the  sake  of  convenience  this  list,  and  records  in  a sys- 
tematic list  to  follow,  are  arranged  under  counties  grouped  under  the 
Watsonian  provinces.  All  observers  who  sent  in  notes  are  included 
and  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  distinguish  between  those  who 
were  able  to  make  detailed  observations  and  those  who,  for  various 
reasons,  could  forward  only  brief  notes. 

Province  I.  Peninsula.  Cornwall  : C.  E.  Hartley  (West).  Devon: 
D.  Lack  (Totnes),  H.  G.  Hurrell  (Wrangaton),  W.  Walmesley  White 
(Budleigh  Salterton).  Somerset  : E.  W.  Hendy  (Porlock),  S.  Lewis 
(Cheddar),  H.  Tetley  (North  and  South),  H.  H.  Davis  (Bristol), 
C.  I.  Evans  (Glastonbury),  H.  Underwood  (Street). 

II.  Channel.  Wilts  : A.  F.  Smith  (Swindon),  G.  Peirson  (Marl- 
borough), B.  W.  H.  Coulson,  Dauntrey’s  School  (near  Devizes),  W.  M. 
Congreve  (near  Salisbury).  Dorset  : G.  Yeates  (Sherborne).  Hants  : 
J.  B.  Watson  (Solent  and  New  Forest),  R.  E.  and  W.  M.  Moreau 
(Bournemouth  and  Channel),  M.  Portal  (near  Southampton),  D.  E. 
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Bucksey  (Portsmouth),  G.  G.  Pierce  (Winchester  and  Romsey), 
A.  H.  Hall  (Farnborough) . Sussex  : E.  C.  Arnold  (Eastbourne),  N.  F. 
Ticehurst  (S.E.). 

III.  Thames.  Kent  : C.  B.  Ticehurst  (Appledore),  A.  V.  Stone 
(Folkestone),  T.  C.  Gregory  (Deal  and  East  Kent),  R.  G.  Finnis 
(Margate),  B.  B.  Osmaston  (Westgate),  R.  S.  R.  Fitter  (High  Halstow), 
J.  R.  Hale  (Maidstone),  R.  Ware  (Tunbridge  Wells).  Surrey  : W.  M. 
Crook  (Dorking),  E.  MacAlister  (Albury  Downs),  L.  S.  V.  Venables 
(Thursley  district),  A.  H.  Meares  (West),  H.  F.  Witherby  (Chobham), 
H.  E.  Pounds  (Farleigh  District).  Essex  : R.  Sparrow  with  F.  N.  Adams 
(weather)  (near  Halstead).  Herts  : B.  A.  Carter  (Chipperfield) . Middle- 
sex : G.  Carmichael  Low,  London  N.H.Soc.  observers  per  R.  S.  R. 
Fitter  (London).  Berks  : G.  Brown  (Newbury  district).  Oxford  : 
W.  B.  Alexander,  B.  W.  Tucker,  L.  S.  V.  Venables  (Oxford).  Bucks  : 
E.  J.  M.  Buxton  (Aylesbury  district),  C.  E.  Martin  (St.  Leonards). 

IV.  Ouse.  Suffolk  : A.  Mayall  (S.E.),  H.  E.  Jenner  (Lowestoft) 
(in  Field,  April  27th,  1940,  p.  669).  Norfolk  : J.  Vincent  (Hickling), 

A.  Buxton  (Horsey)  (in  Norf.  and  N.  Trans,  for  1939,  pp.  102-105). 

B.  B.  Rivifere  (Woodbastwick).  Cambs:  P.  H.  T.  Hartley  (Barrington) . 
Beds  : (Nil).  Hunts  : C.  F.  Tebbutt  (St.  Neots),  E.  Peake  (Hunting- 
don). Northants  : (Nil). 

V.  Severn.  Gloucester  : H.  Tetley  (Bristol  district),  S.  M.  Butlin 
(near  Stonehouse),  G.  Charteris  (Stanway).  Hereford  : G.  Charteris 
(Bridge  Sollars),  O.  R.  Owen  (N.W.).  Worcester  : J.  S.  Elliott  (Bewdley), 
A.  J.  Harthan  (Evesham),  F.  Fincher  (Bromsgrove).  Warwick  : 
H.  G.  Alexander  (Birmingham  district).  Staffs:  H.  G.  Alexander 
(Brewood  district).  Salop  : O.  R.  Owen  (S.E.),  L.  C.  Lloyd,  Caradoc 
Field  Club  (Shrewsbury  district),  J.  H.  Owen  (N.W.). 

VI.  S.  Wales.  S.E.  Glamorgan  and  S.W.  Monmouth  : J.  E.  Becker- 
legge.  Brecon:  (Nil).  Radnor  ;0.  R.  Owen  (N.E.  border),  Sir  C.  Venables 
Llewelyn  (Newbridge-on-Wye).  Montgomery  : J.  H.  Owen  (N.E. 
border).  Carmarthen  : J.  F.  Thomas  (Laugharne).  Pembroke  : R.  M. 
Lockley  (Skokholm),  B.  Lloyd  (Tenby).  Cardigan  : (Nil). 

VII.  N.  Wales.  Montgomery -Merioneth  : W.  A.  Cadman,  E.  H.  T. 
Bible  (Dovey).  Denbigh,  Flint,  Carnarvon  and  Anglesey  : (Nil). 

VIII.  Trent.  Lines  : J.  S.  Reeve  (Leadenham).  Leicester  : 

D.  S.  Wilshere  (Kirby  Muxloe),  E.  A.  G.  Duffey  (Leicester).  Rutland, 
Notts  : (Nil).  Derby  : W.  K.  Marshall  (S.),  K.  Hollick  (Ashbourne 
district),  J.  Armitage  (Peak  district). 

IX.  Mersey.  Cheshire  : S.  G.  Smith  (Gatley),  W.  Wilson,  W. 
Griffiths  (W.  Kirkby).  Lancs:  E.  Hardy  (Merseyside  Nat.  Assoc.), 
S.  Moorhouse  (Morecambe  Bay). 

X.  Humber.  Yorks  : R.  Chislett  (S.),  A.  Whitaker  (Sheffield  and 
Barnsley  districts),  J.  C.  S.  Ellis  (Bretton,  near  Huddersfield),  H.  B. 
Booth  (Wharfedale),  R.  E.  B.  Yates  (Sedburgh  Orn.  Soc.),  A.  Hazel- 
wood (dead  birds)  ; also  notes  in  Naturalist. 

XI.  Tyne.  Durham  : (Nil).  Northumberland  : G.  W.  Temperley 
(Newcastle  district),  H.  Tully  (Stocksfield). 

XII.  Lakeland.  Westmorland  : J.  A.  G.  Barnes  (Arnside).  Cumber- 
land : (Nil).  Is.  of  Man  : K.  Williamson,  W.  S.  Cowin. 

Scotland.  Dumfries:  H.  S.  Gladstone,  O.  J.  Pullen,  J.  M. 
McWilliam.  Dumbarton  : J.  Bartholomew.  Inverness-shire  : D. 
Nethersole-Thompson.  Is.  of  Skye  : Seton  Gordon. 

Ireland.  Antrim  : M.  N.  and  1).  H.  Rankin.  Dublin  : Z.  Hall, 

E.  O'Mahony.  Carlow  : C.  S.  S.  Ellison.  Kilkenny  : R.  A.  Houblon. 
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Birds  Found  Dead. 

As  was  to  be  expected  not  a great  many  small  birds  were 
reported  as  found  dead.  They  get  under  cover  and  are 
difficult  to  see  and  under  such  conditions  are  soon  snapped 
up  by  various  mammals  and  other  birds.  Odd  birds  of  a 
number  of  species  were  found  dead  and  among  these  finches 
(especially  Greenfinch  and  Chaffinch)  were  fairly  widely 
reported,  as  were  Robins,  while  in  Westmorland  even  Gold- 
crests  (4)  were  found.  Quite  a number  of  dead  Sky-Larks 
were  reported,  notably  at  Winchester  and  on  the  tide-mark 
in  Sussex.  Many  Starlings  were  found  dead  under  eaves  of 
thatched  roofs  in  Bucks  where  they  roosted.  Song-Thrushes, 
Redwings  and  to  a much  less  extent  Blackbirds  were  found 
dead  in  many  parts,  but  seldom  in  numbers,  though  in  the 
Liverpool  area  over  20  Song-Thrushes  were  reported,  and  of 
Redwings  10  in  that,  many  in  Isle  of  Man,  numbers  at  Bretton 
(Yorks)  and  20  each  near  Lands  End  (Cornwall)  and  Totnes 
(Devon),  while  of  Blackbirds,  which  did  not  suffer  to  the  like 
extent,  many  were  found  in  Shropshire,  Merioneth,  S.  Yorks 
and  at  Torrance  near  Glasgow,  where  also  two  were  seen 
to  fall  dead  out  of  a hedge  on  January  23rd  (temperature 
below  zero  the  previous  night).  A good  many  Blackbirds 
found  dead  on  this  date  at  Torrance  were  in  good  condition, 
and  some  dead  ones  in  Gloucester  were  also  considered  not 
to  have  died  of  starvation  but  of  cold.  Of  other  Passeres 
many  .Carrion-Crows  found  dead  in  the  Dovey  Valley 
(Merioneth)  was  perhaps  the  most  unusual  item  in  the  reports. 

Of  other  birds  inland  the  greatest  numbers  reported  dead 
were  of  Herons  (10,  Hunts  ; 10-12,  Westmorland)  ; of  Wood- 
Pigeons,  many  Berks,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  hundreds  on 
Shropshire-Montgomery  border,  50-60  Hereford,  large  numbers 
near  Glasgow  ; of  Snipe,  many  Winchester  ; of  Moorhen, 
many  Salop,  20  in  1 mile  of  canal  near  Bretton  (S.  Yorks)  ; 
of  Coots,  scores  Kent,  12  Staffs ; of  Red  Grouse,  many 
Merioneth,  and  of  Partridge,  many  Hants,  large  numbers 
Shropshire  and  Montgomery  border. 

In  some  places  on  the  coast  a great  many  birds  including 
some  Passeres  were  found  dead  on  the  tide-line.  In  Car- 
marthenshire on  a stretch  of  6 miles  between  Laugharne  and 
Pendine  from  January  25th  to  27th  Mr.  J.  F.  Thomas  found 
22  species  including  4 Redwings,  2 Herons,  1 White-fronted 
Goose,  8 Sheld-Ducks,  12  Oyster-catchers,  18  Redshanks,  and 
32  Curlews  (also  13  inland).  He  states  that  from  January  10th 
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to  23rd  the  shore  became,  with  decreasing  tides,  a series  of 
sheets  of  ice,  separated  by  lines  of  washed-up  ice  and  that 
the  estuary  mud  became  frozen  an  hour  or  so  after  the  tide 
left  it  and  that  this  probably  accounted  for  the  large  number 
of  waders  and  Sheld-Ducks  killed. 

Many  Curlews  were  also  found  dead  on  the  shore  in 
Pembrokeshire  and  some  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  while  Redshanks 
suffered  badly,  many  dead  being  seen  in  the  Dee  Estuary 
(Cheshire),  on  the  shore  in  the  Isle  of  Man  (30  in  one  day),  a 
number  on  the  Dublin  coast  about  January  21st  and  20-25 
in  S.  Devon  around  January  30th. 

In  early  February  on  the  coast  near  Bridlington  (Yorks) 
when  many  exhausted  birds  could  be  approached  very 
nearly,  numbers  of  dead  birds  were  found  including  Common 
Scoters,  Tufted  Ducks,  Herring-  and  Common  Gulls  besides 
many  Razorbills,  Guillemots  and  Puffins  (G.  H.  Ainsworth 
and  J.  Lord,  Nat.,  1940,  pp.  135-6). 

In  the  Field  (April  27th,  1940,  p.  669)  Mr.  H.  E.  Jenner 
gives  a remarkable  list  of  dead  birds  carefully  counted  by 
himself  and  friends  between  January  24th  and  March  12th 
on  a stretch  of  12  miles  of  the  Suffolk  coast.  Thirty-seven 
species  and  259  individuals  are  listed  and  it  is  stated  that 
while  there  was  a certain  amount  of  oil  pollution  there  was 
not  more  than  in  previous  years.  The  larger  numbers  were 
14  Scaups,  33  Common  Scoters,  8 Red-throated  Divers, 
9 Curlews,  4 Redshanks,  14  Black-headed  and  31  Common 
Gulls,  30  Razorbills,  51  Common  Guillemots.  There  was  also 
a Rough-legged  Buzzard  and  one  each  Mute,  Whooper  and 
Bewick  Swans.  These  deaths  cannot,  however,  all  be  ascribed 
to  the  cold  weather. 

A curious  tragedy  was  reported  from  Sanquhar  (Dumfries) 
where  “ a large  number  of  small  birds,”  among  them  Starlings, 
took  cover  under  a stationary  car  during  a heavy  snowstorm. 
The  snow  became  so  deep  that  the  car  could  not  be  moved 
and  the  birds  were  unable  to  escape  and  perished  (O.  J. 
Pullen). 

Icing  of  Plumage  and  Feet. 

At  Evesham  (Worcester)  on  January  28th  seven  Wood- 
Pigeons  were  found  stuck  to  boughs,  their  tails  and  flanks 
being  held  fast  by  ice,  and  many  others  incapable  of  flight  were 
found  in  sprout-fields.  A Chaffinch  was  completely  embedded 
in  ice  attached  to  a laurel  leaf  and  various  small  birds  lost 
their  tails,  while  a Chaffinch  and  Greenfinch  had  completely 
bald  heads  (A.  J.  Harthan).  In  Merionethshire  Wood-Pigeons 
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were  also  reported  as  frozen  to  their  roosting  perches 
and  a shepherd  on  Plynlimmon  found  a Buzzard  with  its 
feathers  encased  in  ice  ; it  could  fly  a few  yards  at  a time 
(W.  A.  Cadman).  At  Stoner  Hill  (Hants)  a Moorhen  had  its 
feathers  so  iced  that  it  was  caught  and  brought  indoors  and 
thawed  (C.  J.  P.  Cave,  Quart.  Journ.  R.  Meteor.  Soc.,  April, 
1940,  p.  146). 

Greenfinches,  Chaffinches,  Blackbirds,  Great  Tit  and 
especially  Pheasants,  are  recorded  by  various  observers,  as 
having  lost  their  tails  and  in  Gloucestershire  Pheasants  and 
some  other  birds  had  their  tails  fixed  at  curious  angles 
(G.  Charteris). 

Near  Winchester  many  Blackbirds  owing  to  icing  were 
unable  to  spread  their  tails  to  “ brake  ” and  were  seen  on 
several  occasions  to  mistime  their  landing  and  pitch  forward 
into  a hedge  with  outspread  wings  (G.  G.  Pierce). 

At  Marlborough  a Jackdaw  was  so  iced  as  to  be  incapable 
of  flight  and  in  the  Dee  Estuary  (Cheshire)  a Common  Gull  was 
found  in  frozen  snow  on  the  edge  of  the  tide,  but  soon  revived 
when  the  snow  was  removed  from  its  feathers  (W.  Wilson). 

In  Shropshire  on  January  28th  and  29th  a number  of 
Song-Thrushes,  House-Sparrows  and  Starlings  were  suffering 
from  injuries  to  their  feet,  and  while  most  recovered  in  a 
short  time,  others  appeared  permanently  crippled  and  later 
disappeared  (L.  C.  Lloyd). 

Readers  may  be  reminded  that  under  “ Meteorological 
Observations  ” Gilbert  White  recounted  under  date  January 
20th  (year  not  stated)  that  “ Mr.  H.’s  man  says  that  he 
caught  this  day,  in  a lane  near  Hackwood-park,  many  rooks, 
which,  attempting  to  fly,  fell  from  the  trees  with  their  wings 
frozen  together  by  the  sleet  that  froze  as  it  fell.  There  were, 
he  affirms,  many  dozen  so  disabled.” 

Unusual  Feeding  and  Other  Habits. 

Birds  in  gardens,  especially  where  food  was  put  out,  were 
not  so  badly  affected  as  those  in  other  places.  In  some  parts 
there  were  quantities  of  windfall  apples  and  many  birds  fed 
on  them,  but  as  these  were  frozen  some  ( e.g .,  Song-Thrush) 
seemed  unable  to  peck  into  them  (A.  J.  Harthan).  There 
are  a good  many  notes  of  unusual  birds  coming  into  gardens. 
Rooks  are  noted  in  a good  many  reports  and  even  came  to  a 
window  sill  (Co.  Carlow).  In  Radnor  they  completely  mono- 
polized the  food  put  out  on  a garden  bird-table,  while 
Mr.  T.  Hyde-Parker  recounts  {Nat.,  1940,  p.  151)  how  one 
alighted  above  a small  bone  hanging  by  a string  and  pulled 
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it  up,  placed  a foot  upon  it,  removed  the  string  and  flew  off 
with  the  bone.  Among  other  birds  noted  in  gardens  were 
Magpies,  Jays,  Reed-Buntings,  Sky-Larks,  Fieldfares  and  Red- 
wings, while  Wood-Pigeons  visited  the  smallest  gardens  for 
greenstuff.  Besides  going  to  gardens  in  towns  Sky-Larks 
appeared  in  the  streets  as  they  did  in  London  and  other 
places  in  December,  1938,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  Gilbert 
White  in  his  description  of  the  severe  frost  and  snow  in 
January,  1776,  remarks  that  “ Sky-Larks  settled  in  the  streets 
of  towns,  because  they  saw  the  ground  bare  ” (Letter  LXII). 

Many  birds  went  to  poultry  and  cattle  feeding-places. 
Among  others  were  Sky-Larks,  Meadow-Pipits,  Spotted 
Woodpeckers  and  Tree-Creeper  at  Evesham  (Worcester). 
Root-crops  were  frequented  by  many  species,  often  in  large 
numbers.  Small  Passeres  often  fed  on  the  shore  and  in  Cheshire 
many  Song-Thrushes  were  seen  eating  winkles  (E.  Hardy). 
In  N.  Shropshire  a Rook  searching  under  a bush  emerged 
with  the  remains  of  a Hedge-Sparrow.  Tits  also  fed  on  dead 
birds  and  Robins  were  several  times  seen  to  do  so  and  even 
once  a Hedge-Sparrow  (J.  H.  Owen).  Stomachs  of  Song- 
Thrushes  and  Blackbirds  found  dead  in  Liverpool  contained 
horse-manure  and  short  straws  (E.  Hardy). 

At  Horsey  (Norfolk)  Major  A.  Buxton  found  large  numbers 
of  Mallard  and  “ enormous  " flocks  of  Stock-Doves  feeding 
on  seeds  of  salt-loving  plants  and  specially  orach  ( Atriplex 
P alula).  Pink-footed  Geese  also  fed  on  the  orach  seed. 

In  Dumfries  a Heron  was  seen  to  swoop  down  on  small 
birds  feeding  at  cattle-troughs,  seize  one  and  swallow  it. 

Exhausted  birds  such  as  Redwings  and  Song-Thrushes  could 
often  be  approached  very  nearly  or  picked  up,  and  at 
Bridlington  (Yorks)  an  Oyster-catcher  only  flew  when 
touched  and  Common  Gulls  were  picked  up. 

A pack  of  forty  Red  Grouse  was  seen  feeding  round  a 
“ potato  pie  ” in  the  middle  of  a wood  at  Creskeld  (Yorks) 
on  February  18th,  the  nearest  moor  being  eight  miles  away 
(B.  Parkinson,  Field,  March  23rd,  1940,  p.  461).  They  also 
appeared  in  Pheasant  coverts  in  Merionethshire  and  came  to 
feed  with  poultry  in  Dumfries-shire. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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NOTES  ON  THE  BIRDS  OF  ACHILL  ISLAND 
AND  BILLS  ROCKS,  CO.  MAYO. 

by 

R.  S.  R.  FITTER. 

Very  little  has  been  written  about  the  birds  of  Achill.  The 
only  paper  hitherto  published  specifically  on  them  appears 
to  be  one  by  Patten  in  the  Irish  Naturalist  in  1908  from  notes 
made  in  September.  Full  notes  on  the  status  of  the  birds 
of  Achill  were,  however,  included  in  Ussher’s  section  of  the 
Clare  Island  Survey  dealing  with  Aves  ( Proc . Roy.  Ir.  Acad., 
Vol.  XXXI,  Section  2).  The  following  notes  made  on  a visit 
to  Achill  during  June  I7th-29th,  1939,  may,  therefore,  be 
of  interest  as  an  addition  to  the  scanty  literature  about 
the  area.  Only  species  of  special  interest,  such  as  those 
which  have  changed  their  status  since  Ussher  wrote  in  1911, 
are  included. 

The  visit  I was  able  to  make  to  Bills  Rocks  on  June  26th 
is  of  special  interest,  as  weather  conditions  rarely  permit 
of  a landing  there.  Bills  Rocks  lie  out  in  the  Atlantic,  six 
miles  south  of  Achill  Head  and  seven  miles  south  of  Dooega 
Head.  The  two  rocks  are  less  than  an  acre  in  extent  between 
them,  and  rise  to  a height  of  80  to  100  feet.  They  are  covered 
with  large  cushions  of  thrift. 

Achill  Birds. 

Rook  ( Corvus  f.  frugilegus)  .- — None  seen,  and  not  recorded  as  breeding 
by  Ussher,  but  Mr.  F.  Pike,  of  Glendararay,  Achill,  told  me  that  it 
had  bred  in  recent  years. 

Jackdaw  ( Corvus  m.  spermologus) . — -None  seen,  though  Ussher  said 
it  bred. 

Starling  ( Sturnus  v.  vulgaris). — None  seen,  though  recorded  by 
Ussher  as  an  increasing  breeder.  Mr.  Pike  says  it  is  occasionally  seen 
during  the  summer. 

Greenfinch  ( Chloris  c.  chloris). — None  seen,  though  Ussher  said 
it  bred.  Mr.  Pike  thinks  it  may  still  do  so. 

Irish  Coal-Tit  ( Parus  a.  hibernicus) . — A pair  at  Glendararay  Wood, 
June  19th.  Breeding  on  Achill  considered  doubtful  by  Ussher. 

Sedge-Warbler  ( Acrocephalus  schcenobcenus) . — None  seen,  though 
Ussher  said  it  bred. 

House-Martin  ( Delichon  u.  urbica). — None  seen,  though  Ussher 
said  it  bred. 

Sand-Martin  ( Riparia  r.  riparia). — Now  breeds,  though  it  did  not 
in  Ussher’s  day. 

Nightjar  ( Caprimulgus  e.  europceus). — One  seen  by  Mr.  E.  Iv. 
Brown  at  Corrymore  Lodge  in  1939  was  probably  on  passage. 

Heron  ( Ardea  c.  cinerea). — About  seven  nests  in  pine-trees  at 
Glendararay  in  1939  (F.  Pike). 

Mute  Swan  ( Cygnus  olor). — At  least  one  pair  bred  in  1939.  Did  not 
breed  in  Ussher's  time. 
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Red-breasted  Merganser  ( Mergus  serrator). — None  seen,  though 
Ussher  said  it  bred. 

Cormorant  ( Phalacrocorax  c.  carbo). — A few  pairs  probably  bred  ; 
breeding  on  Achill  considered  doubtful  by  Ussher. 

Little  Grebe  ( Podiceps  r.  ruficollis). — None  seen,  though  Ussher 
said  it  bred. 

Turtle-Dove  ( Streptopelia  t.  turtur). — One,  apparently  exhausted, 
near  Corrymore  Lodge,  June  18th  ; another,  possibly  the  same  bird, 
at  Keem,  June  28th;  Mr.  E.  K.  Brown  saw  a pair  in  Keel  after  June  29th. 
Col.  R.  F.  Ruttledge  informs  me  that  his  brother  saw  one  sheltering 
behind  a rock  near  Keel  on  June  14th,  a very  wild  day,  and  that  this 
was  only  the  second  record  of  the  species  for  Achill.  All  the  above 
were  in  1939. 

Curlew  ( Numenius  a.  arquata). — Breeds  now,  though  not  in  Ussher ’s 
day. 

Greenshank  ( Tringa  nebularia) .- — One  on  Keel  Strand,  June  25th 
and  26th. 

Sandwich  Tern  ( Sterna  s.  sandvicensis ). — Does  not  apparently 
breed  now,  but  has  done  so  recently  (F.  Pike)  ; did  not  breed  in  Ussher’s 
day. 

Arctic  Tern  ( Sterna  macrura). — One  colony  of  20-30  pairs,  and 
possibly  another.  Not  recorded  as  breeding  by  Ussher. 

Common  Partridge  ( Perdix  p.  perdix). — None  seen  ; Ussher  said  it 
bred  in  decreasing  numbers. 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  Sand-Martin,  Mute  Swan, 
Cormorant,  Curlew  and  Arctic  Tern,  and  possibty  the  Coal-Tit 
have  colonized  Achill  since  1911,  while  the  Rook  and  Sandwich 
Tern  appear  to  have  come  and  gone  since  then.  A more 
thorough  exploration  of  the  island  is  needed  to  determine 
definitely  whether  such  birds  as  the  Jackdaw,  Starling, 
House-Martin,  Red-breasted  Merganser,  Little  Grebe  and 
Partridge  have  been  lost  as  breeding  species. 

Bills  Rocks  Birds. 

Rock-Pipit  ( Anthus  s.  petrosus). — Several  pairs  breeding,  the  only 
passerines  to  do  so  ; numerous  patches  of  feathers  suggested  that 
they  were  being  preyed  on  by  Peregrines. 

Shag  ( Phalacrocorax  a.  aristotelis) Several  pairs  breeding. 

Fulmar  ( Fulmarus  g.  glacialis). — One  present  for  a short  time,  and 
another  between  the  Rocks  and  Achill. 

Oyster-catcher  (Hcematopus  o.  occidenlalis) . — 2-3  pairs. 

Herring-Gull  (Larus  a.  argentatus). — Considerably  more  than  the 
dozen  pairs  recorded  by  Ussher  appear  to  be  breeding  now. 

British  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  (Larus  f.  graellsii). — -One  seen 
on  way  over  from  Achill  (where  it  does  not  appear  to  breed),  but  not 
certainly  identified  at  the  Rocks.  It  was  not  there  in  1890  (Ussher), 
1910  (Praeger)  or  1932  (Ruttledge). 

Great  Black-backed  Gull  ( Larus  marinus). — Considerable  numbers 
breeding. 

Kittiwake  (Rissa  t.  tridactyla) . — 20-30  pairs  nesting. 

Razorbill  (Alca  t.  britannica). — Probably  500  pairs  breeding. 

Southern  Guillemot  (Uria  a.  albionis ). — Probably  250-300  pairs 
breeding  ; in  a count  of  100  birds  only  one  was  bridled. 

Puffin  ( Fratercula  a.  grabte). — Well  over  5,000,  possibly  10,000, 
pairs  nesting. 


ir-DTE  S* 

DISPLAY  OF  THE  HOODED  CROW. 

As  the  display  of  the  Hooded  Crow  ( Corvus  c.  cornix)  has 
not  been  fully  recorded,  the  following  notes  may  be  of  interest. 
While  watching  a flock  of  some  fourteen  birds  on  December 
9th,  193S,  the  trait  observed  by  Miss  E.  V.  Baxter  and  Miss 
L.  J.  Rintoul  was  noted,  viz.,  repeated  jumps  into  the  air 
and  descent  to  the  same  place.  Chough-like  dives  with 
wings  nearly  closed,  fluttering  with  dangling  legs  and  upturned 
wings  of  males  (?)  over  females  (?),  and  low  skimming  flights 
by  flying  over  perched  birds  were  also  observed.  During 
these  performances  there  was  much  croaking  from  time  to 
time.  Display-flight  of  the  male  (20.3.38)  is  a series  of  short 
dives  with  semi-closed  wings,  and  sometimes  a half-roll, 
bird  croaking  continuously.  Aerial  display  in  spring  also 
includes  “ corkscrew  ” or  figure-of-eight  flight  high  in  the  air 
by  a pair  of  birds.  This  is  also  accompanied  by  much  calling. 
Another  form  of  posturing  several  times  watched  by  us  shows 
the  male  bird,  while  perched  on  a tree,  bowing  to  the  female. 
In  this  display,  carried  out  several  times  in  succession,  wings 
are  spread  and  tail  expanded.  In  April,  1940,  we  watched 
coition  of  Hooded  Crows  take  place  on  a bare,  burned  patch 
of  moorland.  Prior  to  the  act  the  male  for  over  a minute 
violently  shook  his  raised  wings  and  this  he  also  continued 
after  .coition.  C.  and  D.  Nethersole-Thompson. 

SONG  OF  THE  SPOTTED  FLYCATCHER. 

On  May  30th,  1940,  I became  aware  of  the  presence  of  a cock 
Spotted  Flycatcher  ( Muscicapa  s.  striata ) by  hearing  his 
song  from  the  guttering  of  the  building.  I saw  the  hen  soon 
afterwards,  and  discovered  that  a nest  was  being  built  on  a 
projection  just  below  the  eaves.  Building  must  have  been 
done  almost  entirely  by  the  hen,  for  the  cock  was  singing 
continuously  from  various  conspicuous  vantage-points.  In- 
cubation began  about  June  17th  or  18th,  the  song  of  the  cock 
having  by  that  time  ceased.  The  young  (four  in  number) 
were  hatched  on  July  2nd,  left  the  nest  on  July  15th  and  16th 
and  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity  until  the  middle  of  August. 

Investigation  seems  to  show  that  even  experts  are  rather 
hazy  about  the  Flycatcher’s  song.  H.  G.  Alexander’s  account, 
however,  in  the  new  Handbook  is  admirable,  but  he  has  not 
taken  account  of  an  observation,  recorded  by  Lord  Grey  in 
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his  Charm  of  Birds,  that  the  song  was  heard  " in  more  than 
one  succeeding  year  but  always  in  the  first  fortnight  only  after 
the  bird’s  arrival.”  This  was  exactly  my  experience  : song 
ceased  at  the  end  of  a fortnight  when  incubation  had  begun. 
After  that  the  birds  were  silent  until  the  young  were  fledged, 
except  on  one  occasion  when  a Tawny  Owl  roosted  in  a 
neighbouring  tree  and  the  cock  Flycatcher  joined  in  the 
mobbing  with  its  familiar  squee-chuck-chuck.  The  song  is  des- 
cribed by  Mr.  Alexander  as  having  ''as  a rule  a fairly  regular 
form  of  some  half-dozen  squeaky  notes  ‘ sip,  sip,  sree,  sreeti, 
sree,  sip’  and  variants,”  but  the  songs  which  I heard  con- 
sisted of  a continuous  series  of  such  squeaky  notes,  mono- 
syllabic and  disyllabic,  of  a staccato  quality  like  the  opening 
notes  of  the  Reed-Bunting’s  performance.  J.  Lodge. 

[Mr.  Lodge’s  additional  notes  on  the  song  of  the  Spotted 
Flycatcher  are  welcome,  but  his  remark  that  Mr.  Alexander 
has  not  taken  account  of  Lord  Grey’s  observation  overlooks 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Alexander’s  own  experience  of  the  period 
during  which  it  may  be  heard  is  indicated  in  the  song-chart 
on  p.  xl  of  the  same  volume  of  the  Handbook,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  he  regards  the  song  as  regular  until  about 
the  third  week  of  June  and  irregular  but  fairly  frequent  till 
the  beginning  of  July. — B.W.T.] 

PROBABLE  SIBERIAN  CHIFFCHAFF  IN  SUSSEX. 
At  about  8.30  a.m.  on  September  22nd,  1940,  hearing  in  my 
little  back  garden  in  Hove  (from  my  bedroom  in  the  back 
of  the  house)  a note  like,  yet  unlike,  the  “ tchweet”  of  the 
British  Coal-Tit,  I went  to  the  open  window  and  from  there 
beheld  a Phylloscopus  uttering  the  cry.  Shortly  afterwards 
it  broke  into  a song  exactly  like  that  of  the  ordinary  Ch  iff  chaff 
(Ph.  c.  collybita).  My  first  impression,  taken  from  the  window, 
was  that  the  bird  had  all-brown  upper-parts  and  quite  white 
under-parts  ; and  a nearer  view,  in  the  garden,  confirmed 
all  this,  only  that  there  was  a faint  wash  of  pale  brown  on 
the  latter.  There  was  not  a vestige  of  yellow  thereon.  Judging 
by  the  cry — for,  as  is  well  known,  the  Scandinavian  Chiffchaff 
(Ph.  c.  abietinus)  sometimes  has  practically  white  under-parts 
— this  bird  was  without  doubt  a Siberian  Chiffchaff  (Ph.  c. 
tristis).  John  Walpole-Bond. 

BLACK  REDSTARTS  IN  INNER  LONDON. 

It  is  clear  from  comparing  the  dates  at  which  they  were 
seen  and  heard  that  several  Black  Redstarts  ( Phcenicurus  0. 
gibr altar iensis)  hav^  spent  the  summer  in  Inner  London. 

Apart  from  the  birds  which  bred  at  Westminster  Abbey 
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(antea,  p.  46)  there  was  (1)  a male  bird  whose  headquarters 
was  St.  James’s  Church,  Piccadilly.  It  was  seen  and  heard 
singing  regularly  on  the  church  and  neighbouring  buildings 
and  was  probably  the  same  bird  as  was  noticed  more  than  once 
in  St.  James’s  Street,  Berkeley  Square  and  Farm  Street.  This 
bird  was  seen  by  Sir  Cyril  Hurcomb,  Mr.  E.  M.  Nicholson  and 
almost  daily  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Collett,  who  tells  me  it  left  the 
church  after  June  21st  being  apparently  disturbed  by  the 
building  of  an  air-raid  shelter  in  the  churchyard.  (2)  Another 
male  regularly  frequented  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields  often 
visiting  the  National  Gallery  and  other  large  buildings 
in  the  vicinity.  I received  reports  of  it  from  Miss  M.  S.  van 
Oostveen,  Mr.  R.  S.  R.  Fitter,  Mr.  R.  A.  Richardson  and 
Mr.  A.  V.  Tucker.  (3)  Another  established  itself  at 
the  Natural  History  Museum,  South  Kensington  at  the 
end  of  May.  It  was  first  identified  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Bishop  and 
could  be  seen  and  heard  singing  on  the  roof  and  towers  for 
several  weeks.  It  is  possible  that  this  is  the  bird  identified  by 
Dr.  P.  Manson-Bahr  at  the  White  City  (just  outside  Inner 
London)  the  day  before  one  was  seen  at  the  Museum. 

I suspect  that  there  was  also  another  male  in  the  district 
immediately  south  of  Westminster  Abbey,  for  Miss  M.  I.  Tetley 
on  several  occasions  saw  and  heard  one  singing  on  St.  John’s 
Church,  Smith’s  Square  ; once,  when  she  had  just  left  one 
singing  in  the  Abbey  garden,  where  on  June  30th  she  saw 
two  singing  at  the  same  time. 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  Abbey  pair,  there  is  no  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  presence  of  a female  Black  Redstart. 

I have  reason  to  think  that  the  Abbey  pair  reared  more 
than  one  young,  but  circumstances  have  made  thorough 
investigation  impossible.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these  birds 
have  all  been  recorded  from  Westminster  or  Kensington,  a 
very  limited  area,  and  at  a time  when  many  London  orni- 
thologists were  absent  on  war  service.  The  inference  that 
other  Black  Redstarts  probably  escaped  notice  is  obvious. 

A.  Holte  Macpherson. 

DISPLAY  OF  THE  SWALLOW. 

As  little  appears  to  be  recorded  concerning  any  epigamic 
display  of  the  Swallow  ( Hirundo  r.  rustica ) it  may  be  worth 
recording  the  behaviour  of  a pair  watched  in  Inverness-shire 
this  year.  On  several  occasions  on  June  4th  and  5th  the  male 
was  seen  to  hover  with  tail  widely  spread,  streamers  uplifted 
and  legs  dangling  loosely,  above  the  female,  as  she  either 
flew  with  speed  likewise  retarded  by  flutter  and  glide  or 
remained  perched  on  a fence  post,  or  on  the  roof  of  the  shed 
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where  they  nested.  These  flutterings  were  associated  with 
attempts  at  coition,  after  each  of  which  each  bird  rapidly 
shook  its  raised  wings,  the  white  under-side  of  which  and  the 
markings  on  the  under-side  of  the  tail  of  the  male  as  he  hovers 
over  the  hen  evidently  serving  for  display.  A successful 
coition  followed  when  the  hen  bent  slightly  forward  and  the 
cock  fluttering  his  wings  landed  on  her  back.  During  the 
act  the  hen  turned  her  head  backwards  and  after  it  she 
preened  herself.  The  tactics  of  the  male  were  varied  by 
numerous  dives  at  the  quiescent  hen  and  twisting  aerial 
pursuits.  C.  and  D.  Nethersole-Thompson. 

THREAT  AND  “ INJURY-FEIGNING  ” DISPLAY  OF 

' LAPWING. 

Although  the  “ injury-feigning  ” display  of  the  Lapwing 
( Vanellns  v.  vanellus ) has  been  recorded  by  several  observers, 
its  form  is  variable.  From  a nest  close  to  my  cottage  one  bird 
displayed  frequently  during  the  early  and  late  stages  of 
incubation.  The  usual  form  seen  was  for  the  bird  to  squat 
on  a tussock  some  distance  from  the  nest  and  then  one  wing 
was  outstretched  and  shaken  as  if  broken  while  the  other  was 
alternately  raised,  shaken  and  lowered.  This  display  may  be 
quite  effective,  as  several  times  our  spaniel  was  led  astray ! 

Less  familiar,  perhaps,  is  the  “ threat  ” display  of  this 
species.  On  June  24th,  1940,  I watched  through  field-glasses 
a remarkable  instance  of  the  different  uses  of  display.  A 
lamb  and  sheep  were  grazing  within  a very  few  yards  of  a 
nest  on  which  a male  Lapwing  was  sitting  on  “ chipping  ” 
eggs.  When  the  animals  came  too  close  for  safety,  the 
Lapwing  rose  and,  with  wings  fully  raised  and  shaken,  he 
ran  right  up  to  the  sheep.  All  the  time  he  called  persistently 
a shrill  peet-peet-peet,  normally  associated  with  sexual  excite- 
ment. In  this  display,  as  in  the  “ injury-feigning  ” perfor- 
mance, the  white  underwing  surface  with  its  dark  edges 
contrasts  vividly  with  the  darker  plumage.  As,  however,  in 
this  case  the  sheep  took  no  notice,  the  bird  resorted  to 
“ shock  tactics,”  rising  and  several  times  actually  striking 
the  lamb  as  it  flew  over  it.  This  also  failed  to  move  the 
sheep,  and  the  Lapwing  next  squatted  and  employed  the 
“ injury-feigning  ” antics  as  described  above.  One  thus  had 
the  remarkable  experience  of  seeing  three  different  methods 
of  nest-defence — threat,  deflection  and  attack  directed  by 
the  same  bird  at  the  same  object  within  the  space  of  a few 
minutes.  All  were,  however,  unavailing. 

It  may  be  added  that  this  “ threat-display  ” also  some- 
times precedes  leapfrog  fights  between  rival  males.  Once 
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it  was  also  directed  at  me  by  a bird  with  young  which 
I surprised  while  cycling.  This  was  interesting  as  it  is  the 
experience  of  most  observers  that  birds  tend  to  take  less 
notice  of  a cyclist  than  of  a pedestrian  and  in  this  case  the 
same  display  was  used  as  was  adopted  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  nesting  bird  when  trying  to  move  the  sheep. 

D.  Nethersole-Thompson. 

AVOCETS  IN  DORSET. 

On  September  18th,  1940,  I saw  two  Avocets  ( Recurvirostra 
avosetta ) in  a small  creek  in  Poole  Harbour  and  I saw  them 
again  in  the  same  place  on  the  26th.  With  binoculars  I 
could  see  by  their  whiteness  and  black  markings  that  they 
were  Avocets,  but  it  was  not  until  I had  approached  to  within 
about  30  yards  that  I could  see  distinctly  their  thin,  upwardly 
curved  bills.  They  kept  very  close  together  and  when 
feeding  in  about  a foot  of  water  they  waded  at  quite  a fast 
pace.  D.  J.  Wood. 

SPOTTED  CRAKE  IN  MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

On  August  30th,  1940, 1 saw  a Spotted  Crake  ( Porzana  porzana) 
between  Rumney  and  Peterstone-Wentloog,  Monmouthshire. 
I saw  the  bird  running  along  the  dried  up  bed  of  a “ reen  ” into 
an  adjoining  reed-bed.  The  bird  was  dark  profusely  spotted 
with  white,  and  had  not  the  long  blood  red  bill  of  the  Water- 
Rail  : its  bill  was  short. 

I send  this  note  as  there  appear  to  be  few  records  of  this 
bird  for  Monmouthshire.  J.  E.  Beckerlegge. 

Incubation-Period  of  the  Dotterel. — In  the  Handbook 
(Vol.  IV,  p.  386)  the  incubation-period  of  the  Dotterel 
(. Eudromias  morinellus)  is  given  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nethersole- 
Thompson’s  authority  as  21J  to  25J  days.  Mr.  Nethersole- 
Thompson  informs  us  that  further  observations  this  year 
give  a longer  period  and  he  now  considers  the  normal  period 
to  be  25  to  27!  days  with  a period  of  a few  days  less  in 
exceptionally  favourable  weather. 

Mr.  Seton  Gordon  gives  us  the  following  record  : on  June 
2nd,  1940,  a Dotterel  was  sitting  on  one  egg  ; it  continued 
to  sit  continuously  on  that  and  the  following  day  but  a 
second  egg  did  not  appear  until  the  4th  The  weather  towards 
the  time  of  hatching  was  extraordinary  cold  and  wet  and  the 
“ chipping  ” was  an  unusually  slow  process.  It  began  on  the 
28th  in  one  egg,  had  not  progressed  on  the  29th  but  was  a 
little  more  pronounced  on  the  30th  and  rather  more  on  July 
1st.  On  the  2nd  two  chicks  were  hatched  and  the  bill  of  the 
third  chick  was  through  the  shell.  Thus  the  first  egg  hatched 
on  the  30th  day  and  the  second  on  the  28th  but  the  long  process 
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of  hatching  in  the  case  of  the  first  egg  must  be  considered 
abnormal. 

Sandwich  Terns  in  Hertfordshire. — The  Rev. 

C.  E.  Martin  writes  that  he  watched  for  about  half  an  hour 
two  Sandwich  Terns  ( Sterna  s.  sandvicensis)  over  Start'ops  End 
Reservoir  at  Tring  on  September  23rd,  1940.  Both  birds 
seemed  mature.  One  whilst  settled  on  the  water  was  fed  by 
the  other  with  a fish. 


REVIEW. 

A Walerhen’s  Worlds.  By  Eliot  Howard.  (Cambridge  University 
Press)  Illustrated.  10s.  6d.  net. 

It  has  been  rightly  observed  that  a new  book  by  Mr.  Eliot  Howard  is 
always  an  event  in  the  ornithological  world.  His  last  work,  The  Nature 
of  a Bird’s  World,  reviewed  by  the  present  writer  in  this  magazine 
(Vol.  XXIX,  p.  91),  was  a record  of  observation  and  analysis  directed 
to  obtaining  some  measure  of  understanding  of  the  mental  make-up 
of  birds  and  how  their  actions  and  behaviour  are  determined  and 
controlled.  In  his  present  one  he  is  concerned  with  the  same  theme 
with  reference  to  one  particular  species.  He  had  something  to  say 
about  Moorhens  in  The  Nature  of  a Bird’s  World,  but  this  is  a fuller 
study  of  the  behaviour  of  the  species  during  the  breeding  cycle,  and 
incidentally  provides  a more  complete  account  of  the  posturings  and 
sexual  behaviour  of  the  Moorhen  than  has  been  available  hitherto. 
Mr.  Howard’s  main  conclusions  about  the  nature  of  avian  behaviour 
have  already  taken  shape  in  his  earlier  works,  and  the  picture  he  now 
presents  is  not  materially  different  from  that  with  which  students  of 
the  subject  already  associate  his  name.  We  note  again  the  stress  on 
the  different  “ worlds  ” in  which  a bird  lives,  different  states  associated 
with  changes  in  the  whole  behaviour  pattern,  on  the  necessity  of 
regarding  each  mode  of  behaviour  as  a unified  whole,  crystallized  in 
his  earlier  dictum,  “ the  whole  has  value,  the  parts  by  themselves  have 
none,”  on  the  impossibility  of  interpreting  bird  behaviour  as  no  more 
than  a set  of  reactions  to  extraneous  stimulation,  and  on  the  observa- 
tional proofs  of  the  bird's  power  of  reference — the  capacity  to  perceive 
things  in  relation — and  its  ability  to  act  with  reference  to  things  and 
situations  not  present  to  its  senses  at  the  time  of  action.  But  these 
concepts  are  developed  and  amplified  with  Mr.  Howard’s  characteristic 
acumen  and  reinforced  with  fresh  evidence  in  the  way  we  have  come 
to  expect  of  him,  resulting  in  the  picture  which  had  its  beginnings  many 
years  ago  taking  on  ever  clearer  outlines.  This  is  not  to  say  that  it  is 
finished,  for  we  still  see  the  springs  of  animal  behaviour  as  “ through  a 
glass  darkly  ” and  to  some  extent  no  doubt  must  always  do  so.  But 
it  has  been  Mr.  Howard’s  achievement  to  show  how  much  the  glass 
can  be  cleared  by  patient  and  sympathetic  observation  coupled  with 
keen  insight  and  close  reasoning,  and  by  a seeming  paradox  his  work 
has  brought  into  relief  alike  the  rigid  automatism  of  much  that  birds  do 
and  the  impossibility,  on  the  other  hand,  of  interpreting  their  activities 
as  those  of  mere  reflex  machines. 

Assuredly  the  subject  is  no  simple  one  and  Mr.  Howard’s  book, 
calling  as  it  does  for  a very  definite  mental  effort  for  the  proper 
appreciation  of  its  argument,  is  not  one  for  the  intellectually  indolent. 
But  no  one  who  is  anxious  to  get  beyond  the  plain  facts  of  behaviour 
to  some  understanding  of  " the  nature  of  a bird’s  world  ” can  fail  to 
be  stimulated  and  illuminated  by  it.  B.W.T. 
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THE  CUCKOO 

by  Edgar  P.  Chance 

In  this  book  the  life  and  habits  of  the  Cuckoo,  at  once  common 
and  legendary,  are  exhibited  in  a detail  that  brings  to  light 
a hundred  hitherto  unknown  factors,  and  prove  a most 
fascinating  study  and  one  whose  interests  even  Mr.  Chance’s 
meticulous  methods  are  far  from  exhausting.  How  is  it  to  be 
accounted  for  that  the  cuckoo’s  egg  in  very  many  instances 
copies  in  coloration  those  of  her  unwilling — or  willing — hosts  r 
Wrhy  does  every  cuckoo  choose,  unless  faced  with  the  direst 
difficulties,  one  particular  species  as  foster-parents  for  her 
progeny  ? This  book,  with  its  beautiful  series  of  photographs, 
has  definitely  answered  these  questions,  and  the  author  here 
sheds  a new  light  not  only  on  the  cuckoo,  but  on  the  possibilities 
of  research  in  the  whole  field  of  British  ornithology. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  SEVERE 
WINTER  OF  1939-40  ON  BIRD-LIFE 
IN  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

BY 

N.  F.  TICEHURST  and  H.  F.  WITHERBY 

WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  WEATHER 

BY 

E.  L.  HAWKE,  m.a.,  f.r.a.s. 

(, Secretary  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society ). 

(< Concluded  from  page  132.) 

Unusual  Movements. 

Not  many  important  movements  of  small  birds  were 
reported  and  they  were  mostly  of  species  which  fairly  often 
have  considerable  weather-movements  in  more  normal 
winters. 

Half  the  Starlings  at  a roost  in  Worcester  disappeared  on 
January  23rd,  and  winter  flocks  departed  from  Northumber- 
land on  the  advent  of  the  cold  weather.  Thousands  passed 
south  at  W.  Kirby  (Cheshire)  on  January  31st  and  parties 
passed  S.W.  all  day  in  early  February  at  Totnes  (Devon). 
Sky-Larks  were  noted  coming  in  from  the  west  all  day  on 
February  4th  in  Cheshire ; there  was  a continuous  movement 
south  in  Worcester  on  January  27th  ; at  Rye  Harbour  (Sussex) 
very  large  numbers  of  both  Sky-Larks  and  Meadow-Pipits 
noted  on  January  1st  had  all  gone  by  the  6th,  and  at  Bourne- 
mouth a large  movement  of  Sky-Larks  (with  other  species  in 
small  numbers)  to  the  west  was  noted  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Moreau 
on  January  30th  and  the  next  day  Mrs.  Moreau  when  in  a 
ship  going  down  the  Channel  from  Southampton  saw  several 
passerine  birds  including  three  Sky-Larks  pass  over  northwards 
suggesting  a passage  from  the  Continent. 

In  S.  Devon  on  January  22nd  Mr.  Walmesley  White  saw 
masses  of  birds  flying  west.  These  were  mostly  Sky-Larks 
and  finches  of  various  species,  but  scores  of  Long-tailed  Tits 
were  also  noted  moving  westwards  though  it  is  not  possible 
to  say  if  these  birds  were  making  a considerable  journey  or 
if  the  movement  was  more  or  less  local. 

A movement  south  of  birds  including  Lapwings,  Golden 
Plover,  Sky-Larks,  Fieldfares  and  Redwings  near  the  Severn 
in  Worcester  was  already  noticeable  on  January  2nd.  On  the 
10th  at  Evesham  there  was  a big  influx  of  Song-Thrushes 
which  had  moved  on  by  the  23rd.  Mr.  H.  W.  Neal  while 
travelling  by  train  on  February  4th  between  Worcester  and 
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Mangotsfield  (near  Bristol)  saw  Redwings,  Fieldfares  and 
Sky-Larks  moving  south  during  the  whole  journey.  In  many 
places  Song-Thrushes,  Redwings  and  other  birds  disappeared 
during  the  cold,  but  there  was  a return  of  some  after  the  thaw. 

The  most  noticeable  movements  were  among  geese  and 
ducks.  Geese  appeared  in  many  places  where  they  are  not 
usually  seen  and  at  some  regular  haunts  in  much  greater 
numbers  than  usual.  In  Somerset  especially  they  were 
numerous  and  widespread  in  January  and  February.  White- 
fronted  were  in  much  larger  numbers  than  usual,  an  unusually 
large  flock  (86)  of  Canada  was  noted,  and  there  were  also 
Grey  Lag,  Pink-footed  and  5 Bean  were  identified  as  well  as 
a few  Barnacle  and  Brent,  while  many  unidentified  flocks 
were  reported.  In  the  Avon  Valley  (Worcester)  and  in 
Carmarthenshire  there  were  unusual  numbers  of  White- 
fronted.  In  the  Dovey  Valley  (Merioneth)  there  were  a 
number  chiefly  White-fronted,  some  Canada  and  a Pink- 
footed. 

In  E.  Kent  marshes  and  coast,  Mr.  T.  C.  Gregory  reports 
large  masses  of  wild-fowl,  which  were  in  greatest  quantities 
at  the  beginning  of  the  frost,  many  moving  away  as  conditions 
became  more  severe,  but  numbers  still  remained  until  late 
spring.  Apart  from  immense  numbers  of  common  duck  there 
were  Whooper  Swans  in  small  herds,  White-fronted  Geese 
and  some  Barnacle  and  even  Bean,  Goosanders,  Mergansers 
and  Smew  (including  many  adult  males),  several  flocks  of 
Eiders,  small  numbers  of  Long-tailed  Ducks,  and  Red-necked 
and  Slavonian  Grebes. 

As  the  reservoirs  round  London  began  to  freeze  at  the  end 
of  December  many  ducks,  including  Tufted,  Smews  and 
Goosanders,  resorted  to  the  Thames.  Two  Brent  Geese  were 
also  seen  there  in  the  middle  of  February  when  also  Bean- 
Geese  were  seen  at  Staines  ( antea , Vol.  XXXIII,  p.  315). 
Ten  White-fronted  Geese  were  seen  on  Staines  Moor  on 
January  25th. 

Fertility. 

Not  many  exact  records  on  this  subject  have  been  sent  in, 
but  from  those  received  and  from  more  general  observations 
it  appears  that  while  in  some  localities  broods  reared  were 
normal  in  size  or  even  in  excess  of  normal,  in  others  there 
was  a decided  falling  off. 

An  interesting  point  mentioned  by  several  observers 
(Gloucester,  Worcester,  Hereford,  Cheshire,  Westmorland) 
was  that  in  early  nests  many  clutches  were  small  or  eggs 
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infertile,  or  nests  deserted  or  that  there  were  no  early  broods. 

The  following  are  extracted  from  some  of  the  reports  : — 

Wiltshire  (Swindon,  A.  F.  Smith). — Most  appear  to  have  reared  more 
than  usual  especially  Song-Thrush  and  Blue  Tit. 

Sussex  (S.E.,  N.  F.  Ticehurst). — Judging  by  young  in  town  gardens 
in  May  and  June,  Blackbirds  and  Song-Thrushes  had  more  young 
than  usual. 

Kent  (Deal  district,  T.  C.  Gregory). — Coot  nested  early,  but  clutches 
were  small  (average  5)  and  20  per  cent  of  the  eggs  were  infertile. 

Surrey  (Albury,  Mrs.  MacAlister). — Several  deserted  nests.  Small 
broods  noted  were  Long-tailed  Tit  3,  and  Linnet,  1. 

Hunts  (St.  Neots,  C.  F.  Tebbutt). — Garden  birds  reared  more  young 
than  usual. 

Gloucester  (Stanway,  G.  Charteris). — Normal  to  exceptionally  good 
in  Blackbird,  Song-Thrush  and  Hedge-Sparrow,  but  no  early  broods. 
Starlings  laid  small  clutches. 

Hereford  (Leominster,  O.  R.  Owen). — Many  Starlings  had  4 eggs, 
some  only  3,  Blackbirds  and  Song-Thrushes  had  only  4 on  average  and 
only  3 in  early  clutches,  but  Mistle-Thrushes  5. 

Worcester  (Evesham,  A.  J.  Harthan). — Definite  diminution.  Mistle- 
Thrushes  hatched  2 and  1 out  of  4 and  4 eggs,  and  none  of  5 pairs 
reared  a second  brood.  Blackbirds  hatched  1,  2 and  3 out  of  3,  4 and  5 
eggs  but  later  clutches  normal.  Starling  hatched  1 and  2 out  of  4 and  4 
laid. 

Cheshire  (Gatley,  S.  G.  Smith). — Very  significant  drop  in  fertility 
in  first  broods.  Meadow-Pipit,  3 eggs,  1 hatched  ; Sky-Lark,  3 and  4 
eggs,  2 and  3 hatched  ; Song-Thrush,  5,  3 and  2 eggs,  1,  1 and  o hatched  ; 
Blackbird,  3 eggs,  1 hatched ; Hedge-Sparrow,  3 eggs,  2 hatched  ; Pied 
Wagtail,  3 eggs,  1 hatched.  But  second  broods  normal  and  number 
of  broods  as  usual. 

Westmorland  (Arnside,  J.  A.  G.  Barnes). — Song-Thrush  and  Blackbird 
practically  normal  but  several  early  nests  of  Blackbird  deserted  for 
no  apparent  reason.  Robin  and  Hedge-Sparrow  slightly  sub-normal. 

Dumfriesshire  (Thornhill  district,  H.  S.  Gladstone). — Exceptionally 
good  breeding  season  for  game-birds,  more  particularly  Pheasants. 

Though  it  is  impossible  on  the  scanty  material  available 
to  draw  any  general  conclusions,  the  occurrence  in  some 
localities  in  certain  species  of  small  clutches,  infertile  eggs 
and  absence  of  early  nests  are  much  the  same  as  was  noted 
in  1917,  though  for  the  most  part  the  species  affected  are 
entirely  different. 

CLASSIFIED  LIST  OF  SPECIES  AFFECTED. 

Note. — -Where  counties  are  named  in  the  following  list  it  is  to  be 
taken  that  the  information  concerns  only  the  districts  covered  by 
our  correspondents  and  not  the  whole  county. 

CORVIDAE. — The  crow  tribe  on  the  whole  suffered  very 
little.  The  Carrion-Crow  ( Corvus  c.  corone ) in  the  Dovey 
Valley  (N.  Wales)  was  reported  to  have  suffered  as  much  or 
even  more  than  other  birds,  many  being  found  dead  of 
starvation,  but  this  appears  to  have  been  a local  condition 
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as  all  other  reports  recorded  "no  decrease.”  Although  most 
observers  reported  no  diminution  in  the  Rook  (C . f.  frugilegus) 
or  Jackdaw  (C.  m.  spermologus)  a few  Rooks  were  found  dead 
and  decreases  in  both  species  were  noted  in  breeding-birds  in 
N.E.  Sussex,  20%,  and  Evesham  (Worcester)  33%,  and  in  the 
Jackdaw  a decrease  was  also  noted  at  Portsmouth  (Hants). 
Magpies  and  Jays  were  reported  by  all  as  in  normal  numbers. 
[In  1917  Rooks  and  Jackdaws  showed  slight  local  diminution 
but  other  species  were  unaffected.] 

STURNIDJE. — During  the  cold  weather  considerable 
movements  of  Starlings  ( Sturnus  v.  vulgaris)  and  desertion 
of  roosts  were  noted  and  a good  many  were  found  dead  (see 
p.  129),  but  in  most  parts  the  breeding  numbers  were  reported 
as  normal  and  the  only  areas  in  which  there  were  considerable 
decreases  appear  to  have  been  in  Gloucester  and  Worcester 
(Stan way  over  50%,  Bromsgrove  25%,  Evesham  50%,  Dowles 
usual  20  pairs  reduced  to  5)  and  in  N.E.  Sussex  (20%  decrease). 
[In  1917  some  diminution  was  reported  locally  in  almost 
all  provinces.  In  1929  decrease  in  breeding  stock  was  not 
recorded,  but  large  numbers  of  those  which  retreated  to 
W.  Wales  were  found  dead  there.] 

FRINGILLID&. — The  reports  show  a considerable  vari- 
ation in  the  effects  on  different  species  as  well  as  on  the  same 
species  in  different  districts. 

Concerning  the  Hawfinch  ( Coccothraustes  c.  coccothraustes) 
there  were  very  few  notes,  but  a 75%  decrease  was  recorded  in 
Warwick,  and  normal  numbers  in  Staffs,  Northumberland  and 
Westmorland.  [In  1917  decrease  in  province  III  : normal 
elsewhere.] 

The  Greenfinch  ( Chloris  ch.  chloris ) is  a good  example 
of  local  variation.  In  province  I there  are  reports  only  from 
Somerset  where  a decided  decrease  was  noted  at  Cheddar 
and  normal  numbers  at  Porlock  and  also  in  the  south.  In 
province  II  the  only  reports  are  Wilts  some  reduction, 
N.E.  Sussex  25%.  In  province  III  Kent,  slight  decrease, 
Essex,  normal.  In  province  V decreases  varying  from  slight 
to  75%  were  recorded  for  Gloucester,  Hereford  and  N.  Salop, 
normal  numbers  from  Worcester  and  Warwick.  Other 
provinces  recorded  normal  numbers,  but  a number  were  found 
dead  in  Lancs.  [In  1917  decreases  from  slight  to  50%  were 
recorded  in  most  provinces  but  in  some  counties  there  was 
little  change.] 

The  Goldfinch  ( Carduelis  c.  britannica)  evidently  suffered 
considerably  as  decreases  from  slight  to  80%  were  recorded 
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from  localities  in  provinces  I (also  normal),  II,  III,  IV,  V and 
VIII.  In  province  V reports  varied  : — in  Worcester  numbers 
were  normal,  in  S.  Hereford  normal  but  in  N.W.  80%  decrease, 
in  Gloucester  a considerable  decrease  at  Stonehouse  and  an 
increase  at  Stanway.  In  S.  Wales  numbers  were  normal. 
[In  1917  decreases  everywhere  except  in  Dorset,  Wilts,  Surrey, 
parts  of  Kent  and  perhaps  S.  Wales.] 

A few  reports  of  the  Lesser  Redpoll  ( Carduelis  f.  cabaret) 
recorded  serious  decreases  in  Warwick  and  Staffs,  a decrease 
in  N.  Salop  and  normal  numbers  in  the  Peak  district  and 
S.  Yorks.  Several  were  found  dead  in  Norfolk. 

The  Linnet  ( C . c.  cannabina)  shows  a decrease,  but  not 
on  the  whole  serious,  in  eleven  districts,  and  normal  numbers 
in  nine.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  geographical  significance  in 
these  differences.  The  destruction  of  gorse  by  the  frost  is 
suggested  as  a possible  cause  of  fewer  nesting  in  the  Sheffield 
and  Barnsley  district. 

The  Bullfinch  ( Pyrrhula  p.  nesa)  was  reported  as  having 
seriously  decreased  in  parts  of  Somerset,  Wilts,  N.E.  and 
S.  Yorks  but  elsewhere  numbers  were  normal  or  only  slightly 
less.  [In  1917  decreases  were  reported  from  most  parts, 
often  slight,  but  severe  in  Surrey,  Kent,  midlands  and  the  north.] 

The  Chaffinch  ( Fringilla  c.  gengleri)  suffered  some  local 
decreases  as  a breeding-bird,  but  on  the  whole  was  not  greatly 
affected  and  this  result  agrees  with  that  in  1917.  The  following 
considerable  decreases  in  breeding  populations  were  reported  : 
N.E.  Sussex,  Kent  and  Surrey  30%  (but  in  another  part  of 
Surrey  an  actual  increase  is  recorded),  a considerable  decrease 
in  the  Peak  district,  but  in  other  parts  of  Derby  normal 
numbers,  in  S.  Yorks  30%-50%  decrease,  Bretton  10%,  but 
Wharfedale  normal.  In  other  parts  normal  numbers  were 
reported  with  some,  not  serious,  decreases  here  and  there. 
It  was  noticed  in  a good  many  places  that  they  moved  from 
their  normal  haunts  during  the  actual  cold,  and  dead  birds 
were  reported  from  several  places  (see  p.  129). 

The  Yellow  Bunting  ( Emberiza  c.  citrinella),  though 
not  so  widely  reported  on  as  the  Chaffinch,  appears  to  have 
been  affected  to  about  the  same  extent.  Decreases  were 
recorded  in  localities  in  Wilts  (considerable),  Essex  (25%), 
Worcester  (about  25%),  N.W.  Hereford  (30%),  S.  Yorks 
(3°%-5°%)-  Elsewhere  normal.  [Local  decreases  were 
reported  in  1917.] 

The  few  reports  on  the  Reed-Bunting  ( Emberiza 
s.  schceniclus)  indicate  scarcity  in  most  localities  while  a 
definite  large  decrease  was  reported  in  the  Medway  valley 
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(Kent)  and  a reduction  from  15  to  3 pairs  in  the  Gatley 
district  (Cheshire). 

PLOCEIDM. — The  House-Sparrow  ( Passer  d.  domesticus ) 
was  mostly  reported  in  normal  numbers,  but  decreases 
occurred  in  N.E.  Sussex  (20%),  Hunts  and  Gloucester  (some), 
Evesham,  Worcester  (60%),  Salop  (marked).  There  are 
very  few  reports  on  the  Tree-Sparrow  (P.  m.  montanus). 
Normal  breeding  numbers  were  noted  in  Worcester  and 
Warwick  and  “ a decrease  ” in  Gloucester,  30%-5o%  in 
S.  Yorks,  and  “ much  scarcer  ” in  Cheshire  and  Hereford. 
[In  1917  House-Sparrows  showed  little  or  no  diminution 
except  in  the  extreme  north  of  England  and  locally  in  the 
north  midlands,  while  Tree-Sparrows  were  reported  decreased 
in  Kent  and  Derby.] 

ALA  UDIDM. — The  Wood-Lark  ( Lullula  a.  arborea) 
suffered  severely,  but  in  localities  in  Somerset  and  S.  Devon, 
where  a few  pairs  are  usually  present,  there  was  no  decrease. 
In  Wilts  where  four  pairs  were  known  in  1939  none  was  seen  in 
1940.  In  Hants  and  Surrey  in  areas  where  they  were  present, 
and  in  some  in  good  numbers,  the  previous  year,  none,  or  in 
places  a pair  or  two  only,  were  to  be  found  in  1940.  A 
surviving  pair  at  Chobham,  however,  reared  two  broods  of 
four  each  and  in  late  summer  they  were  to  be  seen  in  a party 
of  ten.  In  Gloucester  there  was  a decrease  and  in  N.W. 
Hereford  the  bird  was  considered  to  be  exterminated.  [In 
1917  it  was  almost  exterminated  in  the  “ Breck  ” country  but 
was  favorably  reported  on  in  Devon],  The  Sky-Lark 
( Alauda  a.  arvensis)  was  certainly  badly  affected  and  many 
reductions  were  recorded  though  in  some  localities  breeding- 
birds  were  up  to  normal  numbers.  Extensive  movements 
were  noted  and  birds  deserted  certain  areas  during  the  winter 
and  many  were  found  dead  (see  p.  129),  but  it  is  not  possible  of 
course  to  say  what  proportion  of  these  were  winter-visitors. 
Of  breeding-birds  we  have  the  following  records  in  localities  in 
various  counties:  Somerset,  decided  decrease  (Cheddar), 
normal  (Porlock),  Wilts  (Marlborough)  only  5%  of  normal, 
Hants  reduced,  N.E.  Sussex  more  numerous,  N.  Kent  slight 
decrease,  S.W.  Kent,  numbers  already  down  60%  as  result  of 
1938-9  winter,  further  decreased  io%-20%  in  1940,  Surrey 
normal,  Worcester  normal,  Warwick  20%  decrease,  Salop 
some  decrease,  Peak  district  considerably  reduced,  Cheshire 
25%  decrease,  S.  Yorks  normal,  Westmorland  20%  decrease. 
[In  1917  a number  of  local  reductions,  some  severe,  were 
reported.] 
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M0TACILL1DJE. — Meadow-Pipits  ( Anthus  pratensis) 
were  reported  more  generally  reduced  than  Sky-Larks. 
Decreases  from  slight  to  great  and  50%  were  recorded  in  Hants, 
Kent,  Surrey,  Worcester,  Salop,  Hereford,  Pembroke, 
Cheshire,  Yorks  and  Westmorland  and  in  Wilts  (Marlborough), 
they  were  apparently  “ wiped  out."  In  part  of  Sussex  they 
were  almost  completely  absent  during  the  cold,  but  breeders 
returned  and  reached  almost  normal  numbers  and  in  the 
Peak  district  and  Somerset  breeders  were  considered  normal. 
The  Grey  Wagtail  ( Motacilla  c.  cinerea)  was  absent  in 
places  in  Kent  and  Monmouth  where  two  or  three  pairs 
normally  breed,  and  great  reductions  were  recorded  in 
S.  Somerset  (but  normal  Porlock),  in  N.W.  Hereford  (but 
normal  near  Hereford),  Salop,  Peak  district,  Westmorland, 
and  Is.  of  Man.  In  Radnor  and  Yorks,  however,  usual 
numbers  were  reported.  The  Pied  Wagtail  (M.  a.  yarrellii) 
was  severely  reduced.  Decreases  were  reported  mostly  large 
and  some  “ nearly  exterminated  ” or  " entirely  absent,”  in 
widely  separated  localities,  (provinces  II,  III,  V,  X-XII), 
and  the  bird  was  considered  in  normal  numbers  only  in 
Somerset,  Worcester  and  S.  Yorks.  [In  1917  the  above  three 
species  were  reduced  generally  and  in  a few  places  severely, 
but  apparently  not  so  greatly  as  in  1940.] 

CERTHIIDM. — The  Tree-Creeper  ( Certhia  f.  britannica ) 
suffered  very  severely  in  many  districts.  Reductions  of 
50%  to  80%,  great  decreases,  and  in  a few  cases  disappearance^ 
were  recorded  for  localities  in  Wilts,  Hants,  Sussex,  Kent, 
Essex,  Hereford,  Warwick,  Salop,  Westmorland  and  Is.  of  Man, 
and  serious  to  slight  reductions  in  S.  Somerset  (Porlock 
normal),  Dorset,  Surrey  (in  parts  normal)  and  S.  Wales.  At 
Stonehouse  and  Stanway  (Gloucester)  and  at  Bromsgrove  and 
Evesham  (Worcester),  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the 
ice-storm,  numbers  were  considered  normal,  as  they  were  at 
Chipperfield  (Herts)  and  Woodbastwick  (Norfolk),  while 
from  S.  Derby  comes  a record  of  actual  increase.  [In  1917 
the  bird  evidently  suffered  a greater  and  more  general  decrease, 
but  in  1929  it  was  very  little  affected.] 

SITTID7E. — A 50%  reduction  in  the  Nuthatch  ( Sitta 
e.  affinis)  was  reported  from  N.W.  Hereford,  but  normal 
numbers  were  recorded  elsewhere.  [In  1917  decreases  were 
noted  over  a considerable  area.] 

P ARIDAE. — Tits  of  the  genus  Pams  suffered  severely  in 
some  parts,  but  in  S.W.  England  (prov.  I),  extreme  S.  Wales 
and  in  N.  England  (provs.  VIII-XII  except  S.  Yorks  and 
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Northumberland)  they  appear  to  have  been  little  affected.  No 
general  difference  appears  in  the  effect  on  Great,  Blue  and 
Coal-Tits,  but  judging  from  comparatively  few  observations 
Marsh-  and  Willow-Tits  seem  to  have  suffered  less.  In 
Great  (P.  m.  newtoni),  Blue  (P.  c.  obscurus)  and  Coal 
(P.  a.  britannicus ) considerable  decreases  were  reported  in 
Wilts  (severe),  Sussex  (20%-40%),  Kent  (Coal  large,  others 
slight),  Surrey  and  Essex  (Great  and  Blue  50%),  Norfolk  (12% 
boxes  used  against  normal  75%),  Gloucester  (Great  and  Blue 
considerable  but  Coal  normal),  Hereford  (Great  and  Blue 
30%),  N.W.  Salop  (Coal  very  hard  hit),  Evesham,  Worcester 
(Great  50%,  but  Blue  normal),  Radnor  and  Merioneth  (all 
decreased),  S.  Yorks  (30%),  Northumberland  (Great  and  Blue 
decreased).  [In  1917  losses  were  evidently  more  severe  and 
probably  more  general.] 

The  Long-tailed  Tit  ( JEgithalos  c.  rosaceus),  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  our  resident  species,  which  is  most  susceptible  to 
cold  weather.  In  1917  it  was  almost  exterminated  in  most 
districts  and  in  1929  it  suffered  in  a good  many  parts.  In  1940 
though  not  so  severely  damaged  as  in  1917  it  was  reported 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  as  having  decreased.  In  a 
good  many  places  none  have  been  seen  since  February  and  in 
others  only  a pair  or  two,  while  various  degrees  of  decrease, 
but  generally  severe,  were  reported  elsewhere.  The  only 
localities  where  it  was  recorded  as  being  little  affected  or 
not  at  all  were  Porlock  (Somerset),  Oxford,  Ashbourne  (Derby), 
Liverpool  (Lancs),  Bretton  (Yorks),  Tyne  (Northumb.) 

The  Bearded  Tit  ( Panurus  b.  biarmicus),  which  had 
suffered  badly  in  the  previous  winter,  and  before  that  from  the 
floods  in  the  Horning-Horsey  area,  was  reduced  from  4 pairs 
in  1939  to  2 in  1940. 

REGULIDJE. — The  Goldcrest  ( Regulus  r.  anglorum ) is 
another  of  those  resident  species  which  suffer  very  severely 
from  a cold  winter.  In  1917  its  destruction  was  general  and 
extended  to  Ireland,  and  in  1929  it  was  one  of  the  birds 
chiefly  affected.  In  1940  it  was  evidently  even  more 
generally  affected  than  the  Long-tailed  Tit.  There  was 
only  one  report  of  it  in  Ireland,  where  it  was  recorded  in 
normal  numbers  in  Co.  Kilkenny.  In  many  places  in  England 
and  Wales  it  had  either  disappeared  or  had  been  reduced  to 
one  or  two  pairs  and  there  were  very  few  reports  which 
recorded  less  than  a drastic  reduction.  In  the  Thursley  district 
(Surrey)  little  decrease  was  reported,  but  in  other  parts  of 
Surrey  reduction  was  severe,  and  in  one  district  in  Hereford 
only  a slight  decrease  was  noted  while  in  another  the  bird 
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appears  to  have  been  exterminated.  In  localities  mentioned 
under  Long-tailed  Tit  where  that  bird  was  not  affected  or 
only  very  slightly  the  Goldcrest  suffered  and  in  some  very 
severely. 

SYLVIIDJE. — Following  the  Handbook  in  confining  this 
family  to  the  warblers,  the  only  resident  bird  to  consider  is  the 
Dartford  Warbler  ( Sylvia  u.  dartfordiensis).  This  species 
is  well  known  to  be  greatly  affected  by  cold  winters,  but  it 
also  has  other  handicaps  such  as  heath  fires.  After  a few 
years  of  plenty  it  was  greatly  reduced  in  1939  by  the  cold 
spell  of  the  previous  winter  and  by  other  events,  and  in 
1940  reports  from  Wilts,  Hants,  Sussex  and  Surrey  gave  a 
very  bad  account  of  it.  Either  none  or  very  few  indeed  have 
been  seen  in  well  known  haunts  of  the  species  in  these  areas. 

TURDIDM. — Of  the  two  migrant  thrushes  some  Field- 
fares (T  Urdus  pilaris)  were  found  dead  and  they  came  a good 
deal  to  gardens,  but  they  probably  did  not  suffer  any  great 
damage.  The  Redwing  (T.  musicus ) on  the  other  hand 
suffered  severely  and  many  were  found  dead  (see  p.  129). 
The  Mistle-Thrush  ( T . v.  viscivorus)  showed  a definite 
decrease  in  some  localities  and  a serious  one  in  a few,  but 
on  the  whole  it  came  through  well.  [In  1917  it  was  much 
harder  hit  but  recovered  its  numbers  quickly].  Many 
Song-Thrushes  ( T . e.  ericetorum)  were  found  dead  (see  p.  129) 
and  a decrease  in  breeding-birds  was  very  generally  recorded. 
Normal  numbers  were,  however,  reported  in  some  scatterep. 
localities  (often  in  the  same  county  where  large  decreases 
occurred  in  other  parts),  but  reports  of  no  decrease  from 
places  in  N.  Dorset,  Somerset,  Monmouth  and  Glamorgan 
possibly  indicate  an  area  where  they  escaped  damage. 
Though  the  bird  was  seriously  reduced  in  numbers  (up  to 
60%  and  70%  in  some  parts)  the  effects  were  not  so 
disastrous  as  in  1917,  but  considerably  more  general  than 
in  1929  when  numbers  were  found  dead  and  some  marked 
reductions  occurred.  Although  many  Blackbirds  ( T . m. 
merula ) were  reported  dead  (p.  129)  and  the  breeding 
population  suffered  considerable  reduction  in  a few  districts 
and  some  in  a good  many  others,  there  was  no  such  general 
decrease  as  in  the  Song-Thrush.  Indeed  normal  numbers 
were  reported  in  more  localities  than  reductions.  [In  1917 
the  Blackbird  suffered  considerably  less  than  the  Song-Thrush, 
but  it  was  evidently  much  harder  hit  then  than  in  1940.] 

The  Stonechat  ( Saxicola  t.  hibernans ) is  mentioned  in 
comparatively  few  reports,  and  these  are  mostly  from  southern 
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England,  but  include  Radnor,  Cheshire  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 
All  record  a decrease  and  most  state  that  it  is  now  a rare 
bird  or  absent  altogether  in  these  localities.  In  Sussex  and 
Surrey  several  observers  note  that  it  had  already  suffered 
badly  in  1938-9.  [In  1917  the  bird  was  very  seriously  affected 
in  all  parts.] 

The  Robin  ( Erithacus  r.  melophilus)  in  general  was  reported 
as  decreased  and  in  a number  of  districts  seriously  (50%  to 
80%).  Garden  inhabitants  were  sometimes  not  much 
affected  and  normal  numbers  were  reported  from  parts  of 
Devon,  Somerset,  Worcester,  Warwick,  Salop,  Yorks, 
Westmorland  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  A good  many  were  found 
dead  in  various  localities.  [In  1917  the  mortality  in  general 
appears  to  have  been  about  the  same.] 

PRUNE  LLID.E.—  The  Hedge-Sparrow  ( Prunella  m. 
occidentalis)  was  considerably  affected,  but  less  severe 
decreases  than  in  the  case  of  the  Robin  were  recorded  from 
most  districts.  Normal  numbers  were  reported  from  the 
same  areas  as  in  the  Robin.  [In  1917  comparatively  less 
mortality  than  in  the  Robin  was  also  recorded.] 

TROGLODYTIDM. — The  Wren  ( Troglodytes  t.  troglodytes ) 
suffered  seriously  and  generally.  Normal  numbers  were 
recorded  in  very  few  localities,  these  being  in  S.  Devon, 
Somerset,  Surrey,  Norfolk,  Gloucester,  S.E.  Glamorgan  and 
S.W.  Monmouth  and  Northumberland,  but  in  other  parts 
of  some  of  these  counties  severe  decreases  were  noted.  Reports 
from  all  other  parts  were  of  decreases,  usually  “ very  large  " 
from  50%  to  90%,  and  in  some  places  amounting  almost  to 
extermination,  and  only  in  a few  localities  slight  (Cheshire, 
Lines,  Dorset).  [In  1917  decreases  varied  considerably  and 
the  bird  appears  to  have  suffered  as  much  or  more  in  1940). 

ALCEDINIDAE. — The  Kingfisher  ( Alcedo  a.  ispida)  was 
seriously  affected  and  apparently  more  so  than  in  1917.  In 
many  parts  great  decreases  were  reported.  There  are  very 
few  notes  of  only  slight  decrease  and  they  were  considered 
in  normal  numbers  only  at  Porlock  (Somerset),  but  at  Cheddar 
one  pair  against  normal  four,  and  in  N.  Salop.  The  following 
are  records  of  reductions  in  pairs  in  localities  in  various 
counties  : Hants  (normal  6 reduced  to  1),  Kent  (normal  5 
reduced  to  r)  Oxon,  Thames,  Newbridge  to  Wallingford 
(normally  about  30  reduced  by  winter  1938-9  to  about  half  and 
after  winter  1939-40  only  1 or  2 left),  Warwick  and  Staffs  (50% 
to  75%  decrease),  three  localities  in  Yorks  (1  instead  of  8, 
believed  wiped  out,  30%  to  50%  decrease). 
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PICIDJE. — The  Green  Woodpecker  ( Picus  v.  pluvius) 
suffered  much  more  seriously  than  the  two  Spotted  Wood- 
peckers. The  same  result  was  noticed  in  1917,  but  the 
reduction  of  the  Green  in  1940  was  evidently  much  greater 
than  in  1917.  Normal  numbers  were  reported  only  from 
S.  Devon,  Somerset  (Porlock),  Stanway,  Gloucester  (but 
almost  entirely  absent  Bristol  area),  Salop  and  Northumber- 
land. Dead  or  moribund  birds  were  picked  up  in  several 
localities  and  reductions  in  breeding  pairs  were  reported 
generally.  Some  of  these  were  not  more  than  20%  to  30%, 
but  most  were  heavy  and  in  places  in  several  counties  (Hants, 
Herts,  Bucks,  Worcester,  Warwick,  Staffs,  Leicester,  Lines) 
the  bird  disappeared  or  only  a pair  or  two  were  seen. 

The  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  ( Dryobates  m.  anglicus) 
was  reduced  from  30%  to  50%  in  localities  in  Hants,  Sussex, 
Worcester,  Hereford  and  Yorks,  but  elsewhere  it  was  reported 
in  normal  numbers  or  only  slightly  affected.  The  Lesser 
Spotted  Woodpecker  ( D . m.  comminutus ) was  reported  as 
reduced  in  Hants  and  Worcester,  but  in  other  places  as  normal. 

STRIGIDM.— Decrease  amongst  owls  was  recorded  in  very 
few  localities  and  most  observers  found  them  in  usual  numbers. 
The  Little  Owl  ( Athene  n.  vidalii)  was  reported  to  be 
diminished  60%  in  Worcester  and  considerably  in  Derby. 
The  Tawny  Owl  ( Strix  a.  sylvatica ) showed  decreases  in 
Derby,  S.  Yorks  (3o%-5o%)  and  Westmorland  (io%-20%). 
Of  the  Long-eared  Owl  (. Asio  0.  otus ) a decrease  similaT 
to  the  Tawny  was  reported  from  S.  Yorks.  The  Barn-Owi^ 
(Tyto  a.  alba)  was  also  found  to  be  decreased  in  Derby  and 
severely  in  Cheshire.  [In  1917  owls  were  apparently  still 
less  affected.] 

F ALCONIDJE  and  ACCIPITRIDJE. — Scarcely  any  effect 
of  the  severe  weather  was  noticed  in  the  hawks  and  this  was 
the  same  in  1917. 

ARDE1DM. — The  Heron  (. Ardea  c.  cinerea)  was  very 
severely  affected.  One  or  two  were  found  dead  in  many 
places  and  considerable  numbers  in  two  (see  p.  129).  The 
breeding  population  was  considerably  reduced,  but  as 
Mr.  W.  B.  Alexander  will  shortly  be  dealing  fully  with  this 
subject  in  his  annual  report  on  the  British  Trust  for  Orni- 
thology’s census,  it  is  unnecessary  to  publish  here  such  details 
as  we  have  received. 

Rather  unusual  numbers  of  Bitterns  ( Botaurus  s.  stellaris) 
were  reported  in  various  parts  of  the  country  in  the  hard 
weather  and  some  of  these  were  found  dead,  but  probably 
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these  were  oversea  migrants  as  the  breeding-birds  in  Norfolk 
were  considered  to  be  in  normal  numbers. 

ANATID.E. — Mute  Swans  ( Cygnus  olor ) were  reported  to 
have  died  freely  at  Hickling  (Norfolk)  about  a fortnight  after 
the  thaw.  It  was  thought  that  this  might  have  been  due  to 
over-feeding  after  a long  period  of  starvation. 

Geese  were  subject  to  unusual  movements  (p.  143)  and 
some  were  found  dead,  but  these  may  have  been  wounded 
birds.  Canada  Geese  ( Branta  c.  canadensis)  breeding  near 
Bretton  (Yorks)  were  reported  decreased  25%. 

A good  many  ducks  were  found  dead  (see  pp.  129-130). 
They  were  subject  to  unusual  movement  owing  to  freezing  of 
inland  waters,  but  there  were  few  reports  of  a decrease  in 
breeding  population.  Mallard  ( Anas  p.  platyrhyncha) , 
Teal  (A.  c.  crecca),  and  Shoveler  ( Spatula  clypeata ) decreased 
in  Yorks,  but  in  other  parts  these  and  other  species  breeding 
were  in  normal  numbers.  [In  1917  there  were  few  reports  of 
decrease.] 

PODICIPITIDJE. — There  were  several  reports  of  decreases 
in  the  Little  Grebe  ( Podiceps  r.  ruficollis) — Warwick  and 
Staffs  (75%),  Yorks  (1  in  place  of  3 or  4),  Westmorland 
(25%_5°%)-  No  decrease  in  the  Great  Crested  Grebe 
(P.  c.  cristatus ) was  recorded. 

COLU  MBID  JE . — During  the  cold  weather  large  numbers  of 
Wood-Pigeons  ( Columba  p.  palumbus ) were  found  dead 
(see  p.  129)  many  others  were  emaciated  and  incapable  of 
flight,  and  in  the  breeding-season,  though  normal  numbers 
were  reported  in  some  districts  (Somerset,  Wilts,  Kent,  Sussex, 
Gloucester,  Westmorland),  marked  decreases  were  noted 
in  others.  These  were  : — Surrey  (decided),  Worcester  (three 
localities  varying  30%  to  75%),  Salop  (marked),  Hereford 
(25%),  Derby  (material),  S.  Yorks  (30%  to  50%,  but  at 
Bretton  normal),  Dumfries  (definite).  The  Stock-Dove 
(C.  cenas ) is  mentioned  in  only  a few  reports,  its  numbers 
being  given  as  normal  in  Kent,  Sussex,  Gloucester  and  Wor- 
cester and  materially  reduced  in  Derby,  while  at  Bretton 
(Yorks)  it  was  found  dead  in  larger  numbers  than  the  Wood- 
Pigeon,  though  breeding-birds  were  decreased  by  only  about 
5%.  [In  1917  these  two  species  were  little  affected.] 

LIMICOLM. — A good  many  waders  were  found  dead 
(see  pp.  129-130).  Reports  on  the  status  of  breeding-birds 
were  not  numerous  except  in  the  Lapwing,  but  considerable 
decreases  were  reported  from  a few  localities.  The  Curlew 
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( Numenius  a.  arquata)  was  reduced  in  Peakland  and  Hereford 
and  in  Worcester  (2  pairs  instead  of  10)  and  Westmorland 
(4  pairs  instead  of  20),  but  in  Salop  and  Yorks  it  was  reported 
as  normal.*  [In  1917  Curlews  were  little  affected].  Reports 
on  breeding  Snipe  ( Capella  g.  gallinago ) indicate  a consider- 
able decrease.  In  Kent  (slight),  Sussex  (50%),  Hereford 
(30%),  Merioneth  (very  scarce),  Peakland  (some),  Cheshire 
(normal  3 pairs,  1940  none),  Yorks  (decrease  Sedbergh,  but 
normal  in  south),  Westmorland  (25%-50%).  [In  1917 
decreases  were  noted  in  some  localities  and  no  change  in 
others].  The  effect  on  the  Redshank  ( Tringa  t.  britannica ) 
as  a breeding-bird  varied  locally  but  reports  on  the  species 
are  not  numerous.  Very  considerable  numbers  died  during 
the  cold,  but  many  of  these  may  have  been  winter  visitors. 
In  Sussex,  Derby  and  Lancs  breeding  numbers  were  normal 
as  they  were  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  although  large  numbers 
were  found  dead  there  in  winter.  In  Kent  a decrease  was 
noted,  in  Salop  (4  pairs  in  an  area  where  usually  30-40),  in 
Yorks  (decrease  at  Sedbergh,  normal  in  south)  and  in 
Westmorland  (25%-5o%  decrease).  [Only  a few  reductions 
were  noted  in  1917].  Lapwings  ( Vanellus  vanellus)  were 
reported  to  have  left  many  districts  during  the  cold  and  large 
movements  westwards  were  observed.  Some  dead  were 
found  in  the  west — Pembroke,  Carmarthen,  Isle  of  Man  and 
Bute.  Breeding-birds  decreased  in  many  localities  but  for 
the  most  part  not  very  severely,  and  normal  numbers  were 
reported  from  Somerset,  Worcester,  Merioneth,  Derby, 
S.  Yorks  and  Lancs.  The  heaviest  decreases  recorded  were  : — 
Hereford  (30%),  N.  Salop  (75%),  Norfolk  (30%),  Westmorland 
(25%_5°%)-  A decrease  was  also  noted  in  Wilts,  Sussex, 
Radnor,  Warwick  and  N.  Yorks.  [In  1917  the  Lapwing  was 
very  seriously  affected,  the  decrease  varying  from  25%  to  50% 
over  most  of  England  and  rising  to  80%  or  90%  in  N.  Oxon 
and  N.  Derby.  In  that  year,  however,  birds  which  retreated 
to  Ireland,  as  the  Lapwing  habitually  does,  found  very  severe 
conditions  there.] 

LARID7E. — Large  numbers  of  gulls  were  found  dead 
(see  p.  130),  but  we  have  no  records  of  their  breeding  status. 

RALLID7E. — There  are  very  few  reports  ot  the  Water- 
Rail  (Rallus  a.  aquations),  but  these  all  give  a very  bad  account 

*Since  publication  of  our  last  number  Lord  David  Stuart  has  informed 
us  that  a Curlew  was  found  in  Argyllshire  with  its  mandibles  frozen 
together.  It  was  in  such  a weak  condition  as  to  allow  itself  to  be  caught. 
After  the  bill  was  thawed  the  bird  was  released. 
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of  it.  In  localities  in  Hants,  Kent  and  Surrey  it  has 
apparently  entirely  disappeared  and  in  Norfolk  a report  from 
the  " Broads  ” notes  “ apparently  gone  " and  another  from 
Hickling  “ an  occasional  bird  heard  in  two  areas  but  no  sign 
of  breeding”.  The  Moorhen  ( Gallinula  ch.  chloropus ) was 
also  very  hard  hit.  Many  were  found  dead  and  breeding- 
birds  were  almost  everywhere  reduced  and  in  many  places 
very  seriously.  In  Somerset  they  were  reported  normal  in  the 
south  but  very  seriously  diminished  at  Cheddar,  and  in 
N.W.  Yorks  and  Halifax  no  decrease,  but  in  Wharfedale, 
Bretton  and  S.  Yorks  reduced  by  50%  to  90%.  All  other 
reports  were  of  varying  decreases  : — Dorset  (considerable), 
Sussex  and  Surrey  (30%),  Norfolk  (marked,  and  reduced  to  a 
few),  Gloucester  and  Worcester  (some),  Warwick  and  Staffs 
(about  75%),  Salop  (some),  Lines  (90%),  Leicester  (almost 
exterminated),  Derby  (large),  Lancs  (slight),  Northumberland 
and  Westmorland  (decrease).  Many  Coots  ( Fulica  a.  atra) 
were  found  dead  and  although  not  so  fully  reported  as  the 
Moorhen,  the  bird  seems  to  have  suffered  equally  severely. 
Large  decreases  were  recorded  in  Somerset,  Dorset,  Kent, 
Norfolk,  Warwick,  Staffs  and  Westmorland,  but  normal 
numbers  of  breeding-birds  were  present  in  Derby  and  Yorks. 
[In  1917  Coots  suffered  more  than  Moorhens  and  mortality  in 
the  latter  in  any  case  was  evidently  greater  in  1940.] 

TETRAONIDM  and  PHASIANIDM. — Reports  on  game- 
birds were  too  few  to  make  any  general  statement  reliable 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered  greatly.  Black 
Grouse  (Lyrurus  t.  britannicus)  were  normal  in  Somerset 
and  were  not  greatly  damaged  in  mid-Wales  but  appear  to 
have  been  badly  hit  on  the  Staffs-Cheshire  border.  Red 
Grouse  ( Lagopus  s.  scoticus)  made  unusual  movements 
(see  p.  132)  and  were  found  dead  in  places.  In  the  Peak 
district  they  were  considerably  reduced  and  in  mid-Wales 
while  patches  of  moors  were  devoid  of  birds,  in  other  areas 
they  have  done  well.  Pheasants  ( Phasianus  colchicus ) in 
many  places  lost  their  tails  from  icing  (see  p.  131),  but  they 
appeared  to  survive  the  conditions  well.  In  Dumfries  two 
cases  were  noted  of  Pheasants  being  dug  out  of  snow-drifts 
and  flying  away  apparently  unharmed.  Many  Partridges 
[Perdix  p.  perdix ) died  and  decreases  were  reported  in  one 
or  two  localities,  especially  on  high  lying  farms  in  mid-Wales, 
but  apparently  in  general  they  recovered  their  numbers  by 
virtue  of  a good  breeding-season. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SONG  IN 
YOUNG  CHAFFINCHES. 

BY 

M.  D.  LISTER. 

During  the  last  live  years  I have  had  several  opportunities, 
at  various  times  of  the  year,  of  observing  young  Chaffinches 
(Fringilla  c.  gengleri ) and  of  tracing  the  development  of 
their  typical  spring  song. 

Three  stages  are  distinguishable  during  the  course  of 
development  of  the  specific  song,  with  which  everyone  is 
familiar,  though  each  stage  merges  almost  indefinably  into 
the  next. 

The  first  stage  consists  of  the  giving  of  a varied  series  of 
warbling  notes,  bearing  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to 
the  specific  song  in  rhythm,  balance,  or  quality  of  the  notes. 
When  parties  of  young  males  are  gathered  together  in  late 
summer,  several  of  them  may  be  heard  “ singing  ” in  concert, 
in  the  interval  between  feeding  and  their  playful  chasing  of 
each  other  from  tree  to  tree.  At  this  time  the  birds  are  still 
in  juvenile  or  partial  juvenile  plumage  ; the  young  cocks 
still  lack  all  traces  of  blue  on  the  head  and  their  chests  show 
chestnut  of  varying  shades. 

This  “ rehearsed  ” song  often  continues  for  minutes  at  a 
time,  with  only  few  pauses.  The  notes  are  slurred  and  warbling, 
with  various  modulations  and  inflections,  a little  slow  bit 
breaking  into  a hurried,  lilting  piece  and  then  falling  back  into] 
leisurely  time  (like  Coleridge's  Nightingale,  that  “ crowds, \ 
and  hurries,  and  precipitates  with  fast  thick  warble  . . 

The  general  effect  is  not  unlike  an  inferior  song  of  a Robin. 
Most  of  the  time  this  warbling  is  not  very  loud,  though  easily 
audible,  but  sometimes  it  swells  up  into  a much  noisier, 
excited  burst,  and  then,  perhaps,  dies  down  again  until  it  is 
scarcely  audible  at  all. 

At  times  it  has  seemed  to  me,  while  watching  them,  that 
the  singer  is  carried  away  by  the  pleasure  of  singing,  filled 
with  a sudden  ecstasy,  and  this  impression  has  sometimes 
been  very  strong. 

The  warbling  song  is  not  infrequently  interspersed  with  a 
rather  querulous  “ Tweek  ” or  “ Twe  ” and  occasionally  a 
“ Chup.” 

By  the  middle  of  August,  it  is  often  possible  to  recognize 
attempts  at  the  specific  song,  and  here  its  development  enters 
on  the  second  stage.  At  first  the  recognizable  versions  of  the 
song  are  few  and  far  between.  None  of  them  does  more  than 
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resemble  the  outline  of  the  stereotyped  song,  and  the 
characters  most  easily  definable,  at  first,  are  usually  the 
balance  and  rhythm.  The  individual  notes  are  slurred  and 
warbled,  and  very  often  superfluous  notes  are  crowded  into 
the  framework  of  the  specific  song  ; this  latter  tendency 
continues  in  many  cases  well  into  the  spring.  The  general 
effect  is  extremely  rambling  and  uncontrolled. 

Sometimes  only  short  phrases,  resembling  portions  of  the 
specific  song,  are  given,  and,  whether  the  version  be  complete 
or  incomplete,  it  is  very  frequently  given  in  a matrix  of 
indefinable  warbling.  Often  only  one  character  of  the  specific 
song  appears  to  be  present  in  these  immature  versions,  and 
it  is  comparatively  uncommon,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  to 
hear  a song  which  is  given  independently  of  the  basic  warbling 
notes  and  which  combines  all  the  characters  of  the  specific 
song. 

Gradually  the  specific  song,  in  this  uncontrolled,  immature 
form,  is  given  more  and  more  frequently,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  indefinable  warblings  of  earlier  in  the  year.  By  the  end 
of  September  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  songs  given  by  young 
birds  which  can  at  once  be  recognized  as  good,  though  usually 
still  imperfect,  editions  of  the  specific  spring  song. 

Early  in  February  the  birds  begin  to  sing  in  earnest,  and 
then  comes  the  third  stage  of  development  of  the  specific 
song.  As  soon  as  song  commences,  one  can  appreciate  the 
varying  degrees  of  development  which  different  young  birds 
have  attained,  especially  when  their  efforts  can  be  compared 
with  those  of  an  older,  more  experienced  bird  singing  near. 

To  quote  only  one  instance,  I had  two  cocks,  an  old  bird  and 
a young  one,  under  observation  for  several  week-ends  in 
the  spring  of  1940.  The  old  bird  gave  a “ perfect  ” specific 
song  as  soon  as  he  started  singing.  At  first  the  youngster 
gave  only  incomplete  songs.  It  was  possible,  without  difficulty, 
to  recognize  the  characteristic  nature  of  its  song,  but  its 
efforts  were  very  jumbled  and  had  not  any  of  the  clear-cut 
phraseology  of  the  normal  specific  song.  The  notes  of  which 
this  song  were  composed  were  very  similar  in  quality  to  the 
notes  of  the  normal  song,  but  they  did  not  fit  together  to 
produce  the  usual  phrases  ; there  was  little  about  them  at 
this  stage,  however,  to  suggest  any  material  connexion  with 
the  warbling  notes  of  late  summer,  though  it  was  not  difficult 
to  imagine  that  the  basis  was  the  same.  The  connexion 
between  them  was  more  apparent  the  following  week  when 
the  songs  of  this  bird  were  of  a much  more  warbling  nature. 

By  the  3rd  of  March,  this  bird  produced  about  one  song  in 
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five,  which  required  no  imagination  to  recognize  it  as  the 
typical  song.  Even  these  improved  editions,  however, 
often  omitted  the  ending  phrase  or  included  superfluous 
notes.  The  other  notes  it  gave  were  inclined  towards  a 
warbling  and  were  strung  together  anyhow,  with  great 
variety  of  time  and  quality,  tone  and  modulation. 

In  other  cases,  the  first  efforts  given  in  spring  consist 
merely  of  a heterogeneous  jumble  of  notes  which  may  or 
may  not  bear  any  recognizable  resemblance  to  the  specific 
song.  In  short,  all  degrees  of  improvement  may  be  observed, 
and  it  often  requires  several  weeks  of  practice  before  anything 
like  a perfect  edition  of  the  song  is  given  regularly. 

The  basic,  indefinable  warbling  which  is  given  in  summer 
is  very  similar  to  that  given  by  such  birds  as  Blackbird 
(Turdus  m.  merula),  Song-Thrush  ( Turdus  e.  ericetormn) , and 
Robin  ( Erithacus  r.  melophilus).  As  soon  as  the  birds  have 
become  old  enough  to  give  more  than  merely  their  baby  calls, 
they  seem  to  be  endowed  with  an  extraordinarily  wide  voca- 
bulary. That  the  indiscriminate  uttering  of  these  notes  gives 
pleasure,  I myself  have  little  doubt,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
adduce  material  evidence,  other  than  personal  impressions, 
on  this  point.  A great  deal  of  time  seems  to  be  devoted,  in 
late  summer,  to  a random  “ searching  ” among  their  varied 
vocabulary,  for  the  few  notes,  in  their  correct  order  and  with 
the  proper  emphasis  and  modulation,  which  constitute  the 
specific  song  given  by  all  mature  birds  of  that  species. 
Gradually,  after  considerable  exploration  and  practice, \fhe 
immature  version  of  the  specific  song  is  given  more  and  more 
frequently,  and  the  superfluous  notes  are  discarded,  until 
they  no  longer  form  a major  part  of  the  bird’s  repertoire. 

A discussion  as  to  whether  this  apparent  searching  for  the 
song  pattern  is  conscious  or  unconscious,  is  quite  outside- the 
scope  of  this  paper,  but  in  either  case  two  questions  seem  of 
particular  interest.  Firstly,  what  makes  the  notes  combine 
in  such  a way  as  to  form  the  specific  song  ? Secondly,  how 
does  the  bird  recognize  when  it  has  struck  the  pattern  and 
character  of  the  specific  song,  or,  if  there  is  no  recognition 
on  the  part  of  the  bird,  what  governs  the  gradual  elimination 
of  the  superfluous  notes  which  at  first  formed  such  a large 
part  in  its  vocabulary  ? 


(159) 

A NOTE  ON  THE  SONGS  OF  CHAFFINCHES  AND 
YELLOW  BUNTINGS. 

by 

M.  BROOKS-KING. 

In  the  course  of  my  study  of  the  songs  of  birds,  I have  come 
across  a factor  in  the  make-up  of  the  song  of  the  Chaffinch 
(Fringilla  c.  gengleri),  which,  from  the  complete  absence  of 
any  reference  to  it  in  such  essays  on  bird  song  as  I have  read, 
would  appear  to  be  not  generally  recognized.  The  Chaffinch’s 
merry  rattle  is  familiar  to  all,  and  that  individual  birds  differ 
considerably  in  their  arrangement  of  notes  is  probably 
common  knowledge.  But  the  fact  which  my  observations 
have  established  is  that  individual  birds  have  always  two, 
sometimes  even  three,  separate  song  patterns,  and  that  these 
versions  are  sung  in  groups  and  not  at  random. 

Often  these  groups  consist  of  a considerable  number  of 
repetitions,  so  that,  without  prolonged  listening,  the  change 
of  pattern  might  not  be  suspected.  But  lengthy  listening  has 
produced  interesting  results. 

The  syllabic  transcription  of  bird  notes  is  admittedly  an 
unsatisfactory  way  of  describing  them,  but  the  following 
examples  of  (a)  a two-version,  and  ( b ) a three-version  song, 
may  serve  to  show  how  distinct  these  versions  are. 

(a)  (i)  Chip  chip  chf,  trrrrrr  tu  sisi-chu. 

(2)  Chip  chip  chip  chip  chep  chep  chep  chep  cho  cho  cho 
wet  sa  wfa. 

( b ) (1)  Twi  twi  twiti  twa  twa  twa,  twit,  terr. 

(2)  Twi  twi  twi  twi  twe  twe  twe  twe  twa  twa  twa  wet 
sa  wfa. 

(3)  Twi  twi  twi  twi  twe  twe  twe  twe,  cha-cha-cha-cha- 
cha-cha-chf,  sa  wfa. 

As  to  the  arrangement  of  groups,  while  these  are  seldom 
mathematically  balanced,  something  of  symmetry  is  attained. 
Two  examples  will  show  the  kind  of  thing  one  may  expect 
to  hear. 

Version.  Repetitions. 

(a)  (1)  18  21  18 

(2)  12  21 

(b)  ( 1)  6 6 9 7 7 7 

(2)  95888 

Whatever  may  be  the  reason  for  this  change  of  pattern, 
and  grouping,  I cannot  believe  that  it  is  fortuitous.  I have 
tried  to  link  it  with  change  of  position,  but  this  is  not  a true 
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solution.  Birds  have  changed  version  again  and  again,  without 
so  much  as  hopping  to  another  branch.  On  the  other  hand 
I have  seen  birds  fly  to  quite  distant  perches,  and  continue 
with  the  group  which  they  had  been  singing  before  they 
moved. 

The  Chaffinch  is  not  the  only  bird  which  has  a two-version 
song,  sung  in  groups.  The  song  of  the  Yellow  Bunting 
( Emberiza  c.  citrinella)  is  arranged  in  the  same  way.  Here 
the  two  versions  consist  of : — 

(a)  A metallic  “ Flinlc,”  (b)  A softer  “ Ze,”  each  repeated 
about  seven  times,  and  combined  with  the  “ No  cheese  ” 
ending  of  the  popular  version,  though  this  is  often  omitted. 
Counting  of  the  groups  of  this  bird  has  produced  results 
such  as  the  following  : — 

Version.  Repetitions. 

(а)  io  i 4 8 9 9 io 

(б)  12  n 6 9 ii  ii  6 

I have  noted  something  of  the  same  sort  in  the  songs  of 
Blackbirds,  many  of  which  repeat  themselves  far  more  than 
one  might  think.  And,  though  I have  not  yet  discovered 
any,  there  are  probably  other  birds  which  have  a similar 
arrangement. 


*nOTL;  S jfc 

FURTHER  NOTES  ON  THE  BIRDS  OF  ACHILL 

ISLAND. 

During  a visit  to  Achill  Island  from  June  6th  to  16th,  1938, 
I made  records  of  species  seen,  and  my  observations  may  be 
of  interest  as  a supplement  to  the  paper  by  Mr.  R.  S.  R.  Fitter 
in  the  issue  of  British  Birds  for  November,  1940.  I covered 
most  of  the  island  in  several  cross-country  walks  but  was 
unable  to  explore  some  of  the  northern  cliff  areas,  nor  did 
I visit  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  island  or  the  Glen- 
dararay  wood.  Fifty-five  species  were  recorded  and  the 
following  notes  deal  with  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Fitter. 

Bills  Rocks  were  not  visited. 

Rook.— One  seen  flying  towards  mainland. 

Jackdaw.- — Confined  to  the  extreme  S.E.  corner  of  the  island. 
Birds  were  seen  on  the  " Castle  " tower  and  also  round  the  derelict 
coastguard  cottages  where  there  was  at  least  one  nest.  Elsewhere 
on  the  island  the  bird  was  replaced  by  the  Chough. 

House-Martin. — One  seen  near  the  sound. 

Cormorant. — Several  seen. 

Mute  Swan. — Twenty  on  Keel  Lough. 

The  following  species  mentioned  by  Mr.  Fitter  were  not  seen  : 
Starling,  Greenfinch,  Irish  Coal-Tit,  Sedge-Warbler,  Sand-Martin, 
Nightjar,  Red -breasted  Merganser,  Little  Grebe,  Turtle-Dove,  Green- 
shank,  Partridge.  H.  A.  COURSE. 

Mr.  Fitter’s  notes  on  Achill  and  the  Bills  Rocks  interested 
me  as  I spent  a fortnight  on  Achill  in  1904,  June  24th-July  6th. 
I can  add  a little  to  clear  up  the  status  of  some  of  the  birds. 

Coal-Tit. — This  is  no  newcomer  to  Achill  as  I saw  it  in  the  Glenda- 
raray  plantation  on  July  6th. 

Sand-Martin. — This  also  was  to  be  found  in  1904  as  I saw  some 
near  Lough  Nambrack  on  June  26th,  which  doubtless  were  nesting 
somewhere  though  I did  not  locate  the  colony  ; I saw  them  in  no  other 
part  of  island. 

Heron. — Was  certainly  to  be  seen  at  several  of  the  loughs  on 
Achill,  so  probably  it  nested  in  those  days. 

Red-breasted  Merganser. — Certainly  bred  in  1904  ; there  were 
five  pairs  on  Inishaghoo  in  Achill  Sound  and  I found  two  of  the  nests. 
I was  told  this  was  the  only  breeding  place  on  Achill  and  I saw  them 
nowhere  else. 

Cormorant. — One  pair  was  nesting  on  Sruhill  Lough, 

Little  Grebe.— Was  present  on  the  same  Lough  and  was  not  seen 
elsewhere. 

Curlew. — I thought  bred  then,  but  all  the  note  I have  of  it  is  that 
I thought  I saw  young  on  the  wing. 

Arctic  Tern. — Were  breeding  on  Lough  Gall  and  possibly  elsewhere 
on  Achill. 

Lesser  Black-backed  Gull. — A pair  or  two  bred  onCarrickwilliam 
Point  and  possibly  elsewhere. 
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Some  birds  struck  me  as  being  rather  local  in  Achill ; 
none  of  the  other  Achill  birds  mentioned  by  Mr.  Fitter  were 
noted  by  me,  so  probably  I did  not  see  them. 

I visited  the  Bills  Rocks  on  June  27th  but  had  only  a 
very  short  time  on  the  island  owing  to  rising  wind.  The 
birds  seem  to  be  much  the  same  now  as  in  1904,  except 
that  I estimated  Great  Black-backed  Gulls  at  8 pairs  only. 
It  is  possible,  I think,  that  Manx  Shearwaters  breed  there  ; 
at  all  events  I saw  five  or  six  between  the  Bills  and 
Inishgalloon. 

On  July  2nd  I visited  Duvillaun  Beg,  an  island  not  very 
often  visited  perhaps.  It  is  low  lying  and  grassy,  500  yards 
long  by  100  broad.  Here  Arctic  Terns  bred  in  large  numbers 
(120-150  nests  examined  was  only  a small  part  of  them) 
as  they  appeared  also  to  do  on  the  neighbouring  islet  of  Keely. 
Oyster-catchers  about  20  pairs,  Storm-Petrel  in  numbers 
(20  nests  examined).  Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls  were  said 
to  breed  in  a colony  on  Duvillaun  More,  the  next  island,  but 
I did  not  visit  it.  Claud  B.  Ticehurst. 

Among  birds  which  I saw  at  Achill  during  a visit  from 
August  27th  to  September  5th,  1938,  the  following  are 
perhaps  worth  noting  in  view  of  Mr.  R.  S.  R.  Fitter’s  article 
(antea,  pp.  133-4). 

Starling. — Quite  a number  on  houses  in  Dookinelly  one  afternoon. 

Mute  Swan. — At  least  ten  on  Keel  Lough  one  morning 

Pochard. — Ussher  gives  this  as  a common  winter  visitor,  but 
one  seen  on  Keel  Lough  is  perhaps  worth  noting  as  an  early  appearance. 

Little  Grebe. — Three  on  one  of  the  loughs  between  Valley  and 
Doogort.  B.  E.  Brown. 

FECUNDITY  OF  THE  ROCK-PIPIT. 

During  the  past  two  years  one  of  the  writers,  H.A.Q.,  has 
conducted  observations  on  twenty  nests  of  the  Rock-Pipit 
(Antilles  s.  petrosus),  on  the  red  sandstone  conglomerate  cliffs 
of  the  Langness  Peninsula,  Isle  of  Man. 

An  incubation  period  of  between  13  and  14  days  was 
obtained  in  two  cases  in  1940,  and  in  one  of  these  the  young 
had  left  the  nest  by  the  eleventh  day.  The  average  clutch 
over  the  two  years  was  3.9  eggs,  the  average  hatch  2.5  young 
and  the  average  brood  successfully  reared  was  two  young. 
In  nine  of  the  nests  the  brood  failed  to  survive,  due  mainly 
to  the  depredations  of  rats.  The  survival  figure  in  1939  was 
45.5  per  cent.,  but  in  1940  was  10  per  cent,  better.  In  this 
year,  too,  the  number  of  eggs  hatched,  66  per  cent.,  was  also 
10  per  cent,  better  than  in  1939. 
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Five  eggs,  the  highest  clutch  recorded,  occurred  in  the  case 
of  five  nests  in  1940  and  one  nest  during  the  previous  season, 
but  in  only  two  nests  were  five  young  reared  to  the  fledgling 
stage. 

H.  A.  Quillin,  W.  S.  Cowin  and  Kenneth  Williamson. 
BEE-EATERS  ON  LUNDY. 

On  May  19th,  1940,  I saw  six  birds  in  the  air  which  I knew 
at  once  I had  never  seen  before.  They  were  uttering  a note 
resembling  the  thin  pipe  of  a very  young  duckling.  Their 
flight  was  somewhat  like  that  of  Starlings,  except  that  they 
occasionally  swooped,  or  planed,  in  an  almost  vertical  glide. 
Their  silhouette  when  flying  was  also  reminiscent  of  Starlings. 
Seen  against  the  sun  their  wings  looked  almost  transparent, 
or  as  though  covered  with  gold  dust. 

Later  on  the  same  day  Mr.  H.  A.  Jackman  had  these  six 
birds  under  close  observation  for  nearly  an  hour,  and  had 
no  difficulty  in  identifying  them  as  Bee-Eaters  ( Merops 
apiasier ).  They  stayed  on  the  island  for  a full  week,  and 
I had  many  opportunities  of  observing  them  both  in  flight 
and  perching.  They  were  a wonderful  sight.  They  liked 
to  sit  in  the  upper  branches  of  trees  or  on  wire  fences,  close 
together,  rather  resembling  Kingfishers,  and  first  one  and 
then  another  would  dart  off,  take  a bee  in  the  air  with  a 
graceful  stoop,  and  return  to  the  same  perch.  They  were 
very  sociable,  by  no  means  shy,  and  were  not  interfered  with 
by  other  birds. 

They  left  the  island  on  May  26th  or  27th,  and  returned 
on  June  1st,  2nd  or  3rd,  but  not  to  stay.  They  merely  crossed 
the  island,  coming  from  the  north-east  and  disappearing 
towards  the  south-west.  F.  W.  Gade. 

[A  party  of  four  Bee-Eaters  was  recorded  in  south  Cornwall 
on  May  27th  ( antea , p.  47). — Eds.] 

LITTLE  GULL  IN  CO.  DUBLIN. 

I saw  a Little  Gull  ( Larus  minutus)  on  September  19th,  1940 
at  Kingstown  Pier,  Dublin  Bay.  The  bird  was  in  company 
with  three  or  four  Black-headed  Gulls  among  which  its 
dimunitive  size  was  at  once  conspicuous.  I was  able  to 
obtain  a good  view  of  it,  as  it  passed  close  to  me  more  than 
once  as  it  flew  alongside  the  Pier.  It  was  an  immature  bird. 

In  his  List  of  Irish  Birds  (1937),  Mr.  G.  R.  Humphreys 
states  that  the  bird  has  been  recorded  on  about  15  occasions 
in  Ireland.  C.  F.  Scroope. 
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Black  Redstart  in  Herefordshire. — Mr.  H.  F.  Green- 
field informs  us  that  on  October  20th,  1940,  he  saw  an  adult 
male  Black  Redstart  ( Phoenicurus  0.  gibraltariensis)  in  haw- 
thorns on  the  top  of  May  Hill,  Herefordshire,  at  a height  of 
over  950  feet. 

Red-necked  Grebe  in  Leicestershire. — Mr.  E.  A.  G. 
Duffey  of  the  Leicester  Museum  informs  us  that  on  October 
20th,  1940,  the  appearance  of  a Red-necked  Grebe  ( Podiceps 
g.  griseigena)  was  reported  by  Mr.  R.  Broughton.  The 
reservoir  on  which  the  bird  was  seen  was  visited  on  the 
23rd  and  the  bird,  an  immature  specimen  moulting  to  winter 
plumage,  was  watched  for  a considerable  time.  Mr.  Duffey 
states  that  there  is  only  one  other  record  of  this  species  for 
the  county. 

Incubation-Period  of  the  Dotterel — Correction. — In  the 
note  on  this  subject  ( antea , p.  139)  the  year  of  Mr.  Seton 
Gordon’s  observation  was  1939  and  not  1940  as  given. 


Sirs, — For  some  years  past,  Mr.  Charles  Oldham  has  regularly 
published  observations  on  the  midsummer  movements  of  Swallows, 
House-  and  Sand-Martins  and  Swifts  at  the  Tring  and  Elstree  Reservoirs 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Herts  Nat.  Hist.  Soc. 

An  idea  that  the  birds  seen  at  Tring,  sometimes  in  very  large 
numbers,  at  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July  are  not  on  passage 
but  merely  assembled  over  the  water  to  feed  does  not  appear  to  hold. 

My  reasons  for  this  view  are,  firstly,  that  nearly  invariably  the 
birds  can  be  seen  to  depart  to  the  W.,  S.W.  or  N.W.,  and  that  whereas 
one  day,  hundreds  or  thousands  can  be  seen,  there  may  be  less  than  a 
score  the  following  day.  Instances  of  such  extraordinary  flocks  at  a 
time  when  one  would  expect  these  species  to  be  nesting  are  July  2nd, 
1931,  June  29th  and  July  1st,  1937,  June  27th  and  July  3rd,  1938. 
In  my  experience  a late  June  or  early  July  passage,  on  a greater  or 
lesser  scale,  is  an  annual  occurrence. 

If  these  Hirundines  and  Swifts  are  on  regular  migration,  the  date  is 
either  remarkably  early  or  remarkably  late.  In  any  event,  even  if 
they  are  non-breeding  vagrants,  one  would  expect  reports  of  such 
unusual  numbers  from  reservoirs,  lakes,  sewage  farms,  etc.,  other 
than  Tring  and  Elstree. 

If  any  of  your  correspondents  have  information  or  suggestions  on 
this  point,  I should  be  very  grateful  to  hear  of  them. 


LETTER. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  HIRUNDINES  AND  SWIFTS  IN 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 


To  the  Editors  of  British  Birds. 


Roger  Harkness. 
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THE  FLEETING  OPPORTUNITY 

By  LORD  GEORGE  SCOTT. 

The  record  of  a varied  and  eventful  life  in  the  world  of  country 
houses  in  Scotland,  of  vice-regal  days  in  Dublin  and  of  childhood 
in  the  London  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  its  grace  of  leisure 
and  its  splendour  that  have  ceased  to  be. 

The  book  is  packed  with  good  stories  and  anecdotes  and  much  is 
related  of  grouse  shooting,  hunting,  polo  and  cricket  in  those  days. 
The  author  includes  a highly  controversial  chapter  on  the  Clan 
Tartans  which  every  Highlander  and  Lowlander  will  read  with 
interest. 

Demy  8 vo.  Illustrated.  1 6s. 


BIRD  RESERVES 

By  E.  C.  ARNOLD. 

Illustrated  with  9 plates  in  colour  and 
12  in  black-and-white  by  the  author 

Readers  will  surely  agree  with  the  author,  after  reading  his  delight- 
ful book,  that  the  .£100  he  paid  for  a pond  proved  a thoroughly 
successful  and  sound  investment.  The  author  tells  of  his  adaptation 
of  the  pond  to  attract  bird  life  and  chronicles  the  activities  of  the 
various  species  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  The  book  also  deals 
with  Salthouse  Broad,  the  Cuckmere  Valley  and  Pevensey  Marsh. 

Medium  4 to  . . . . . .15/.  net 
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SONGS  OF  WILD  BIRDS 

T bird  Impression. 

By  E.  M.  NICHOLSON  and  LUDWIG  KOCH. 
Introduction  by  Julian  Huxley. 

With  two  double-sided  10-inch  gramophone  records  featuring  the 
Nightingale,  Cuckoo,  Blackbird,  Song  Thrush,  Pied  Woodpecker, 
Green  Woodpecker,  Robin,  Wren,  Hedge-Sparrow,  Turtle-Dove, 
Wood-Pigeon,  Chaffinch,  Willow  Warbler,  Whitethroat  and  Great  Tit. 

By  the  same  authors 

MORE  SONGS  OF  WILD  BIRDS 

Each  15/.  net  boxed. 
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Volume  Four  of 

THE  HANDBOOK 
OF  BRITISH  BIRDS 

[CORMORANTS  TO  CRANE] 

The  Fourth  Volume  of  this 
standard  work  deals  with  the 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  SCOTTISH  CRESTED  TIT. 

BY 

STUART  SMITH,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D. 

These  notes  on  the  Scottish  Crested  Tit  ( Pams  c.  scoticus) 
are  supplementary  to  those  already  published  by  Winifred  M. 
Ross  [i]  and  D.  Nethersole-Thompson  [2].  They  are  the 
result  of  four  visits  to  the  Cairngorm  country  in  1935,  1937. 
1938  and  1940,  during  which  about  40  nests  of  this  species 
were  examined,  and  at  several  of  these  “ hides  ” for  photo- 
graphic purposes  were  erected.  From  these  “ hides,”  detailed 
observation  of  the  birds  at  the  nest  was  possible,  and  notes 
were  kept  on  the  food  brought  and  general  habits  whilst 
feeding  young.  In  addition,  a considerable  quantity  of  data 
was  obtained  on  the  general  breeding  biology  of  the  Crested 
Tit  from  the  excavation  of  the  hole  to  the  time  when  the 
young  leave  the  nest. 

Display  and  Song. 

The  nuptial  display  appears  to  be  somewhat  rudimentary 
in  character,  as  with  most  of  the  Paridae.  The  female  crouches 
on  a branch  with  head  held  low  and  wings  shimmering.  The 
male  meanwhile  flutters  around  with  raised  crest,  con- 
tinuously calling  with  the  characteristic  spluttering  trill, 
somewhat  like  “ pturr-ree-ree-ree.”  The  female  answers 
with  a lower  pitched,  quieter  trill.  Even  after  the  young  are 
hatched,  the  adult  pair  remain  highly  sexually  conscious 
and  the  male  continues  to  feed  the  female,  who  receives  the 
food  with  shimmering  wings. 

The  song  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Blue  Tit  ( Par  us  c. 
obscurus),  and  is  well  rendered  by  “ zee-zee-zee-cheera-cheera.” 

Breeding. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  nests  examined  were  in  dead  and 
rotten  pine  trees.  Of  40  nests  on  which  notes  were  made, 
31  were  in  rotten  pine  trees,  6 in  dead  branches  of  alder, 

1 in  birch,  1 in  a Greater  Spotted  Woodpecker’s  hole  in  pine, 
and  1 in  a fence  post,  almost  certainly  pine.  The  female 
alone  excavates  the  nesting  hole  where  this  is  necessary,  and 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  birds  never  use  the  same 
hole  a second  year.  Where  the  same  tree  is  used  again,  a 
new  hole  is  bored.  The  chips  are  carried  away  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  nest.  At  only  one  nesting  hole  did  the  male 
help  with  nest  construction.  This  was  a late  nest  (May  28th,) 
due  probably  to  the  first  clutch  having  been  lost,  and  heer 
the  male  brought  deer-hair  and  helped  to  line  the  nest. 
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Fig.  2 shows  a typical  nesting  site  ; the  trunk  of  the  pine  has 
cracked  across,  and  just  below  this  stress-point,  where  the 
wood  is  most  rotten,  the  bird  has  excavated  the  hole. 

I have  several  notes  about  the  shape  and  structure  of  the 
inside  of  the  nesting  cavity,  since  I removed  four  nests  after 
the  young  had  flown  and  followed  the  hole  down  by  pulling 


Fic».  i. — Scottish  Crested  Tit  About  to  Feed  Young. 

( Photographed  by  Stuart  Smith) . 

out  the  pulpy  sides.  There  was  no  sign  of  a regular  shape  at 
all — the  excavating  bird  seems  to  follow  the  line  of  the 
softest  wood  and  the  hole  sometimes  goes  round  a hard  piece 
so  that  the  nesting  cavity  is  by  no  means  always  directly 
below  the  entrance.  The  sides  of  the  cavity  are  not  smoothed 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Woodpeckers,  but  are  very  rough  with 
harder  pieces  of  wood  sometimes  protruding.  The  floor  of 
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the  cavity  is  usually  fairly  flat.  An  interesting  point  is  that 
sometimes  the  birds  do  not  go  downwards  but  merely 
inwards  and  make  a hole  such  as  is  used  by  Flycatchers  and 


Fig.  2. — Scottish  Crested  Tit.  A Typical  Nesting  Site. 

( Photographed  by  Stuart  Smith). 

Redstarts.  The  depth  from  the  entrance  to  the  base  is 
rarely  greater  than  6 inches  and  often  much  less.  In  fact, 
the  young  sometimes  sit  in  the  nest  with  their  heads  out  of 
the  hole ; but  there  are  wide  variations  governed  by  the 
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rottenness  of  the  wood,  the  height  of  the  hole  above  ground 
and  so  on. 

These  tits  seem  to  have  no  “ instinctive  indications  ” 
of  whether  a tree  is  safe  or  not.  Some  of  the  nesting  holes 
are  built  in  extremely  rotten  and  shaky  pines  which  shudder 
in  the  slightest  breeze.  I actually  knew  one  nest  (later 
deserted)  which  was  started  in  a pine  trunk  which  was 
suspended  in  mid-air  ! Its  branches  had  caught  in  neighbour- 
ing pines  and  then  water  erosion  had  worn  away  the  root  base 
so  that,  being  on  a slope,  the  tree  had  swung  downhill  and 
was  suspended  by  its  upper  branches.  You  could  swing  it 
like  a pendulum,  yet  a pair  of  Crested  Tits  started  excavating 
in  it. 

On  entering  or  leaving  the  hole  (Fig.  2)  the  crest  is  lowered 
but  at  other  times  it  is,  together  with  the  marks  on  the 
cheek,  the  bird’s  most  prominent  feature  (Fig.  1). 

The  incubation  period  is  almost  certainly  14  days  (d:  1 day), 
but  the  fledging  period  seems  more  variable  at  18  days 
(±  2 days).  Gilbert  and  Brook  [3]  state  that  the  female 
alone  feeds  the  young,  and  D.  Nethersole-Thompson  [2]  that 
feeding  is  chiefly  by  the  female,  but  at  all  the  nests  at  which 
hides  were  erected  and  long  periods  of  watching  undertaken, 
both  male  and  female  fed  the  young,  in  about  equal  proportion. 
At  the  nest  at  which  the  photographs  used  in  this  article 
were  taken,  the  adult  birds  after  hunting  for  food,  invariably 
arrived  back  at'  the  nest  together,  one  bird  entering  the  hole 
and  feeding  the  young,  and  then  the  other  following. 

The  young  were  fed  mainly  on  small  spiders  ; larvae  of 
Lepidoptera ; carcases  of  moths  from  which  the  wings  were 
usually,  though  not  invariably,  removed  before  the  adult 
birds  returned  ; several  earwigs,  greenfly  and  once  a hover-fly. 
Fig.  3 gives  photographs  of  representative  food  as  brought 
to  five-days-old  young.  At  this  particular  nest  the  rate  of 
feeding  was  about  every  quarter  of  an  hour  from  10  a.m. 
to  11.30  a.m.  Then  no  visit  until  12.30  p.m.  after  which 
half-hourly  intervals  until  4.30  p.m.  when  the  rate  quickened 
again  to  quarter-hourly  visits. 

The  nest  is  cleaned  by  the  female  only,  the  excreta  being 
carried  away  from  the  hole  and  dropped  at  a distance.  After 
leaving  the  nest  the  family  parties  keep  together  at  least 
until  midsummer,  which  is  the  latest  I have  been  in  the  central 
Highlands. 

A point  not  noted  in  the  Handbook  but  well  known  to 
Scottish  deer-stalkers  and  mentioned  by  Seton  Gordon  [4] 
is  the  habit  of  the  Crested  Tits  of  feeding  during  winter  on 
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Fig.  3. — Scottish  Crested  Tit  to  Show  Food  Taken  to  Five-days- 

old  Young. 

Top,  Left  : hover-fly;  Right:  earwig. 

Bottom,  Left:  moth  with  wings  torn  off;  Right:  larva  of  Lepidoptera. 
(. Photographed  by  Stuart  Smith). 
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the  suet  exposed  by  the  gralloching  of  the  hinds.  In  this 
they  display  the  usual  partiality  of  the  Paridae  for  suet  and 
fat. 

In  conclusion  I wish  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to 
George  R.  Edwards  who  found  a considerable  number  of  the 
nests  examined. 
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RECOVERY  OF  MARKED  BIRDS. 

COMMUNICATED  BY 

E.  P.  LEACH. 

Hon.  Sec.  Bird-Ringing  Committee,  British  Trust  for  Ornithology. 


No. 

402487 


YD. 844 
WV.463 

XD. 514 
ZV.907 

TH.975 

WL.674 

WJ.41 

YV.437 

WJ.70 

WR.193 

AS.3863 

OT.428 

TM.347 

XE. 736 
XV.259 
WA.910 
XK.256 
XT.239 

YC.145 

WT.598 


Ringed.  Recovered. 

Raven  ( Corvus  c.  corax). 

Devil’s  Bridge  (Cards),  young,  Llanbrynmair  (Mont), 
23.5.36,  by  W.  A.  Cadman.  — -8.39. 

Starling  ( Sturnus  v.  vulgaris). 

RINGED  AS  FULL-GROWN. 


Thornton  - le  - dale  (Yorks), 

4.1.39,  by  R.  M.  Garnett. 
Wetherby  (Yorks),  30.12.39,  by 

Bootham  School. 

Gt.  Budworth  (Ches),  12. 11.38, 
by  A.  W.  Boyd. 

Ditto  22.11.37. 

Crewe  (Ches),  13. 1.40,  by  F.  J. 
Brown. 

Evesham  (Worcs),  13. 1.39,  by 
A.  J.  Harthan. 

Malvern  (Worcs),  22.12.38,  by 
P.  Morshead. 

Ditto  11.2.38. 

Ditto  22.12.38. 

Ettington  (Warwick),  10.3.39, 
by  C.  A.  Norris. 

Oxford,  3.1.36,  by  Oxford  Orn. 
Soc. 

Whipsnade  (Beds),  25.8.36,  by 
Zool.  Soc. 

Gerrards’  Cross  (Bucks), 

29.12.39,  by  Cambridge  B.C. 
Cambridge,  29.1.38,  by  S. 

Marchant. 

Hilton  (Hunts),  23.12.38,  by 
D.  Garnett. 

Strood  (Kent),  29.11.38,  by 
Rochester  N.H.S. 
Winchester  (Hants),  28.11.38, 
by  Win.  Coll.  N.H.S. 

West  Lavington(Wilts),i7.2.40, 
by  Dauntsey’s  School. 
Branscombe  (Devon),  3.1.37, 
by  P.  Morshead. 

Truro  (Cornwall),  18.1.40,  by 
P.  Maclaren. 


Bedlington  (Northumb), 
7-3-4°- 

Preston  (Lancs),  — .2.40. 

Grantham  (Lines),  Spring, 
1940. 

Middlesbrough  (Yorks), 
—.3.40. 

Wieringen  Dam,  Holland, 
25-3-4°- 

Rauna,  Latvia,  —.3.39. 

Braunstone  (Leics),  1 1.3.40. 

Overstone  (Northants), 
28.4.40. 

Sirvintai,  Lithuania,  18.3.40. 

Kalinine  ( = Tver),  West 
Russia,  5.5.39. 

Rozeni,  Latvia,  — .6.39. 

Coventry  (Warwick),  16.8.40. 

Ruppin,  Brandenburg,  Ger- 
many, 15.6.40. 

Leiden,  Holland,  15.4.40. 

Velsk,  N.W.  Russia,  20.4.39. 

Osterode,  East  Prussia, 
30.5-40- 

Brampton  (Hunts),  — .7.40. 

Demmin,  Pomerania,  Ger- 
many, 3.4.40. 

Belgard,  Pomerania,  20.5.40. 

Faringdon  (Berks),  — .6.40. 
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No. 


TV.  40 1 
TV.428 
TJ.798 

HA.775 


YP.397 

YP.534 

TJ.326 

WN.269 

WA.727 

TN.605 


WM.978 

XH.836 


XH.653 

DA. 124 
DT.808 

MD.256 


Ringed.  Recovered. 

Greenfinch  ( Chloris  ch.  chloris). 

RINGED  AS  FULL-GROWN. 

Oxford,  15.2.40,  by  Oxford  Gerrards’  Cross  (Bucks), 
Orn.  Soc.  10.6.40. 

Ditto  19.2.40.  Great  Missenden  (Bucks), 

26.7.40. 

Blakeney  (Norfolk),  4.1 1.39,  by  Loddon  (Norfolk),  8.7.40. 

J.  Ferrier. 

Willow-Warbler  ( Phylloscopus  t.  trochilus). 

Skokholm  Bird  Obs.,  2.5.37,  Coupar  Angus  (Perth), 
adult.  26.8.40. 


Song-Thrush  ( T Urdus  e.  ericetorum). 

RINGED  AS  NESTLINGS. 


Wolsingham  (Durham),  8.5.38,  Hackthorn  (Lines),  — .11.40. 
by  R.  Martinson. 

Rugby  (Warwick),  — .6.39,  by  Moreton-in-Marsh  (Glos), 
Rugby  School.  — .3.40. 

RINGED  AS  FULL-GROWN. 


Alvechurch  (Worcs),  6.1.40, 
by  A.  Darlington. 

Wolverley  (Worcs),  11.12.39, 
by  G.  King. 

Ascott-u-Wychwood  (Oxon), 

8.12.38,  by  Oxford  Orn.  Soc. 
Belfast,  N.  Ireland,  22.1.40,  by 

J.  Cunningham. 

Blackbird  ( Turdus  m. 

Alcester  (Warwick),  14.5.39, 
young,  by  P.  M.  Jeavons. 
Birmingham  (Warwick), 

21.12.38,  ad.,  by  H.  G. 
Alexander. 


Aberkenfig  (Glam),  — .8.40. 

Shifnal  (Salop),  23.3.40. 

Abingdon  (Berks),  7.8.40. 

Armathwaite  (Cumb), 
I4-4-4°- 

merula ) . 

Newport  (Mon.),  7. 11.40. 
Gringley  (Notts),  — .2.40. 


Wheatear  (CEnanthe  ce.  cenanthe). 

Skokholm  Bird  Obs.,  25.7.39,  Stokenham  (Devon),  1.4.40. 
ad. 


Swallow  ( Hirundo  r.  rustica). 

Pinmore  (Ayr),  24.6.39,  young,  Kirkmichael  (Ayr),  23.6.40. 
by  W.  Pollok-Morris. 

Crick  (Northants),  — -7-39.  Austrey  (Warwick),  16.5.40. 
young,  by  Rugby  School. 

Swift  ( Apus  a.  apus). 

Pembroke,  25.7.33,  young,  by  Where  ringed,  16.5.40. 

R.  M.  Lockley. 
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No. 

312475 

307557 


125502 

500835 


321357 

321356 


900405 

902354 

900888 
900643 
900789 
901003 
900922 
900580 
902463 
901088 
901842 
901898 
901965 
902054 
901 149 

901622 

901714 


AA.868 


1x9447 

125357 


Ringed.  Recovered. 

Merlin  ( Falco  c.  cesalon). 

Dent  (West  Yorks),  1.7.39.  Sale  (Ches),  8.4.40. 
young,  by  Sedbergh  School. 

Sedbergh  (Yorks),  23.6.38,  Oakengates  (Salop),  3.5.40. 
young,  by  Sedbergh  School. 

Heron  ( Ardea  c.  cinerea). 

Ely  (Cambs),  26.5.40,  young,  Ubley  (Somerset),  12.9.40. 
by  Cambridge  B.C. 

Walland  Marsh  (Kent), 21. 5. 39,  Angmering  (Sussex),  20.1.40. 
young,  by  Brooker  & 

Cawkell . 


Teal  (Anas  c.  crecca). 

Andreas,  I.  of  Man,  30.6.40,  Lady’s  Island  (Wexford) , 
young  by  H.  M.  Rogers.  21.8.40. 

Ditto,  ad.  Bishop’s  Castle  (Salop), 

16.9.40. 

RINGS  ISSUED  TO  WILDFOWL  INQUIRY  COMMITTEE. 
Abbotsbury  (Dorset),  Cattistock  (Dorset),  24.9.40. 
20.12.38. 

Dunottar  (Kincardine),  13.9.40. 


Pembroke,  Winter, 
1939-40. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto,  20.12.38. 
Ditto,  21.12.38. 
Ditto,  27.12.38. 
Ditto,  1. 1. 39. 

Ditto,  23.10.38. 

Ditto,  12.12.38. 

Ditto,  16.12.38. 


Gretna  (Dumfries),  18.9.40. 
Silverdale  (Lancs),  12.10.40. 
Peldon  (Essex),  5.10.40. 

Arundel  (Sussex),  10. 1.40. 

Cavan,  Ireland,  3.9.40. 

Howth  (Dublin),  27.10.40. 
Ballalogue  (Wexford),  13.8.40. 

Pitea  (Norrbotten) , Sweden , 30 . 8 .40 . 
Aldersey  (Ches),  4.10.40. 
Shrewsbury  (Salop),  31.10.40. 
Gainsborough  (Lines),  19.10.40. 
Nacton  Decoy  (Suffolk),  23.10.40. 
Dorotea  (Vesterbotten),  Sweden, 

24.8.40. 

Strangnas  (Sodermanland),  Sweden, 

26.4.40. 

Eindhoven  (N.  Brabant),  Holland, 

14.4.40. 


Wigeon  ( Anas  penelope). 

Loch  Leven  (Kinross),  15.6.28,  Creeslough  (Donegal,) 
juv.,  by  Lord  Mansfield.  28.10. 35. 

Cormorant  ( Phalacrocorax  c.  carbo). 

RINGED  AS  NESTLINGS. 

Mochrum  (Wigtown),  15.7.37,  Loch  Glentrool  (Kirkcudbr), 
by  Lord  Dumfries.  5.8.40. 

Ditto,  6.7.39,  by  Lord  D.  Cargo-on-Eden  (Cumb), 
Stuart.  20.4.40. 
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No. 


125334 

122120 

120690 

121378 

126312 

126247 

126307 

126431 

126253 

126423 

126238 

121355 


125324 

123059 


120821 

123667 


3*3566 


313518 


223409 

223512 


307509 


Ringed.  Recovered. 

Cormorant  ( continued ). 


Big  Scar  (Wigtown),  5.7.39,  by 
Lord  D.  Stuart. 

Puffin  I.,  N.  Wales,  24.7.38,  by 
T.  R.  Tallis. 

Aberdaron  (Carnarvon),  1.8.38, 
by  “ Wippletree.” 

South  Pembroke,  16.6.38,  by 
Skokholm  B.  Obs. 


Lambay  (Dublin),  14.6.39,  by 
Skokholm  B.  Obs. 


Ditto 

I3-6.39. 

Ditto 

14.6.39. 

Ditto 

14.6.39. 

Ditto 

13.6.39. 

Ditto 

14.6.39. 

Ditto 

13-6.39. 

Kilmeena  (Mayo), 

23.6.38,  by 

S.  Marchant. 


Loch  Ken  (Kirkcudbr), 

— -5-40. 

Driffield  (Yorks),  1.6.40. 

Vigo,  Spain,  13.4.40. 

Helford  River,  Cornwall, 
— .10.40. 

Kingscourt  (Cavan), — .10.40. 

Wexford,  26.10.40. 

Cork,  — .7.40. 

Barnstaple  (Devon),  — .7.40. 
Start  Point  (Devon),  1 1.5.40. 
St.  Ke  verne  (Cornwall), 
—.9.40. 

Pontevedra,  Spain,  7.4.40. 
Castle  Pollard  (Westmeath), 
— .10.40. 


Shag  (Phalacrocorax  a.  aristotelis). 

Big  Scar  (Wigtown),  5.7.39,  Troon  (Ayr),  4.7.40. 
young,  by  Lord  D.  Stuart. 

Calf  of  Man,  23.7.39,  young,  by  Port  William  (Wigtown), 
Manx  F.C.  12.5.40. 


Gannet  ( Sula  bassana). 

Bass  Rock,  24.7.37,  young,  by  Saltburn  (Yorks),  11.8.40. 
H.  W.  Robinson. 

Grassholm,  16.7.38,  ad.,  by  Talsarnau  (Merioneth), 

' Skokholm  B.  Obs.  • — .11.40. 


Wood-Pigeon  ( Columba  p.  palumbus). 

Douglas,  I.  of  Man,  23.5.39,  Ledbury  (Hereford),  25.1.40. 
young,  by  Manx  F.C. 


Stock-Dove  ( Columba  cenas). 

Romney  Marsh  (Kent),  16.7.39,  Northfleet  (Kent),  1.2.40. 
young,  by  Brooker  & Cawkell. 


Lapwing  ( Vanellus  vanellus). 

Drumclog  (Lanark),  3.7.39,  Largs  (Ayr),  19.4.40. 
young,  by  C.  R.  Mills. 

Laugharne  (Carms),  18.5.39,  Neston  (Ches),  25.6.40. 
young,  by  J.  F.  Thomas. 


Curlew  ( Numenius  a.  arquata). 


Bolton-by-Bowland,  (Yorks), 
1.7.38,  by  R.  Carrick. 


Ribble  Estuary  (Lancs), 
5.10.40. 
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Xo. 


YT.S41 


AS.1439 


228988 

228345 

228271 

228195 

231289 

231307 

225449 

226203 

214060 

226202 

AP.5690 

220194 


TB.961 


GM.511 


221959 


RW.6724 

RV.8526 


Ringed.  Recovered. 

Snipe  ( Capella  g.  gallinago). 

Wirral  Pena.  (Ches),  5.6.40,  Clonmany  (Donegal), — .9.40. 
young,  by  M.  Henderson. 

Woodcock  ( Scolopax  r.  rusticola). 

RINGS  ISSUED  FOR  WOODCOCK  INQUIRY,  1934-35. 

Glen  (Peebles),  24.4.38,  young.  Thornhill  (Dumfries), 

15. 11. 40. 

Sandwich  Tern  ( Sterna  s.  sandvicensis) . 

RINGED  AS  YOUNG. 

Dakar,  Senegal,  14.4.40. 


Leuchars  (Fife),  3.7.39,  by  W. 
and  A.  Eggeling. 

Ditto  21.6.39. 

Ditto,  21.6.39. 

Ditto  21.6.39. 

Fame  Is.,  24.6.40,  by  Mrs. 

Hodgkin. 

Ditto  24.6.40. 

Ditto  23.6.39. 

Salthouse  (Norfolk),  11.6.39, 

by  E.  Cohen. 

Ditto  12.6.38. 

Ditto  11.6.39. 

Scolt  Head  (Norfolk),  20.7.37, 

by  London  N.H.S. 

Co.  Donegal,  Ireland,  10.6.39, 
by  J.  Cunningham. 


Loanda,  Angola,  16.4.40. 
Benguela,  Angola,  4.4.40. 
Catumbela,  Angola,  — -4.40. 
Montrose  (Angus),  17.8.40. 

Olhao  (Algarve),  Portugal, 
3.10.40. 

Dakar,  Senegal,  2.5.40. 
Ditto,  6.5.40. 

Ditto,  2.5.40. 

Catumbela,  Angola,  — .4.40. 
Dakar,  Senegal,  6.5.40. 

Catumbela,  Angola,  — .3.40. 


Common  Tern  ( Sterna  h.  hirundo). 

Blakeney  (Norfolk),  11.8.39,  Peniche  (Estremadura),  Por- 
young,  by  Repton  School.  tugal,  20.10.39. 

Arctic  Tern  ( Sterna  macrura). 

Fame  Is.,  25.6.34,  young,  by  Beadnell  Bay  (Northumb), 
Mrs.  Hodgkin.  — -8.39. 

Little  Tern  ( Sterna  a.  albifrons). 

Blakeney  (Norfolk),  5.8.39,  Folkestone  (Kent),  14.9.39. 
young,  by  J.  Barnes. 


Black-headed  Gull  ( Lams  r.  ridibundus). 

RINGED  AS  FULL-GROWN. 

Dornoch  (Suth),  10.7.35,  by  Bettyhill  (Suth),  — .6.40. 
E.  Cohen. 

Loch  Moon  (Kirkcudbr),  Dalrymple  (Ayr),  — .8.40. 
12.6.37,  by  W.  Pollok-Morris. 
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No. 


AC. 834.6 
AC. 4010 
AC.4414 

308469 

404951 
AC. 6259 
AC. 5634 


123333 

405390 


AT.  1 194 


AV.428 

AV.474 

AB.6  - - 5 

AC. 5076 
215881 


Ringed.  Recovered. 

Herring-Gull  ( Larus  a.  argentatus) . 

RINGED  AS  NESTLINGS. 

Puffin  I.,  N.  Wales,  8.7.39,  by  Plymouth  (Devon),  15.7.40. 
T.  R.  Tallis. 

Bodorgan  Hd.,  Anglesey,  Narberth  (Pem),  — .4.40. 

13.6.38,  by  W.  A.  Cadman. 

Muck  I.,  (Antrim),  18. 6. 39, by  Broughshane  (Antrim), 
W.  Macve.  — .5.40. 

RINGED  AS  FULL-GROWN. 

Skokholm  Bird  Obs.,  18.8.38.  Berkeley  (Glos),  — .7.40. 

Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  ( Larus  f.  graellsii). 

Rockcliffe  (Cumb),  16.7.39,  R.  Tagus,  Portugal,  20.7.40 
young,  by  R.  H.  Brown. 

Walney  I.,  (Lancs),  24.6.39,  Aberayron  (Cards),  7.8.40. 
young,  by  H.  W.  Robinson. 

Skokholm  Bird  Obs.,  18.8.38.  Dakar,  Senegal,  5.5.40. 
ad. 

Great  Black-backed  Gull  ( Larus  marinus ) . 

Skomer  (Pem),  25.6.38,  young,  Brixham  (Devon),  2.7.40. 
by  W.  A.  Cadman. 

Ditto  14.7.39.  Otterham  (Cornwall), — .5.40, 

Kittiwake  ( Rissa  t.  tridactyla). 

Great  Saltee  Is.  (Wexford),  Off  Pembroke  Coast,  29.6.40 
2.7.39,  ad.,  by  Skokholm 
Bird  Obs. 

Razorbill  ( Alca  t.  britannica) . 

RINGED  AS  NESTLINGS. 

Skokholm  Bird  Obs.,  9.7.39.  Peterhead  (Aberdeen). 

19.9.40. 

Ditto  10.7.39.  Dover  (Kent),  28.5.40. 

Ditto  1936.  Bloemendaal,  Noord  Hol- 

land, 30.3.39. 

Southern  Guillemot  ( Uria  a.  albionis). 

Skokholm  Bird  Obs.,  2.7.38,  Cemaes  Bay,  Anglesey, 
young.  28.9.40. 

Land-Rail  ( Crex  crex). 

Skokholm  Bird  Obs.,  29.4.40,  Emly  (Tipperary),  20.6.40. 
migrant. 


Q 


inOTE.  s± 

LESSER  GREY  SHRIKE  IN  HERTFORDSHIRE. 

On  November  2nd,  1940,  in  a field  with  small  trees  at  the 
edge  of  a wood  near  Potter’s  Bar,  I was  fortunate  enough 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  watching  a bird,  which  was 
evidently  a Lesser  Grey  Shrike  ( Lanius  minor).  The  bird 
flew  to  the  top  of  a bare  hawthorn  and  from  there  made 
several  short  flights  to  the  ground  and  back  again.  I was 
able  to  approach  fairly  close  and  with  the  aid  of  binoculars 
could  see  the  bird  very  well.  It  appeared  about  the  size  of  a 
Red-backed  Shrike,  had  a blue-grey  back  and  a white  breast 
with  a pinkish  tinge.  In  flight  a large  white  patch  showed  up 
in  the  black  wings,  and  white  on  each  side  and  at  the  base  of 
the  longish  tail.  When  the  bird  was  at  rest  a distinct,  but 
narrow,  white  margin  showed  between  the  black  of  the  wings 
and  the  grey  of  the  back.  When  sitting  in  the  tree  the  bird 
several  times  turned  its  head  towards  me  and  I saw  that  the 
black  eye-stripes  ran  right  across  its  forehead.  I was  certainly 
surprised  at  this,  but  I had  not  previously  seen  a Grey 
Shrike  and  did  not  realize  its  significance  until  I consulted  the 
Handbook  on  my  return  home  and  found  that  only  the 
Lesser  Grey  Shrike  had  a black  forehead.  P.  Rutherford. 

[An  adult  male  Lesser  Grey  Shrike  was  reported  by  Mr. 
C.  Oldham  at  Berkhamsted  from  March  6th  to  about  the 
middle  of  April  ( antea , p.  17).  Mr.  Oldham  now  informs  us 
that  Mr.  K.  V.  Gray,  who  first  reported  the  bird,  saw  it  again 
on  November  13th  (for  the  first  time  since  April)  and  subse- 
quently on  several  occasions  up  to  December  10th  in  its 
previous  haunts.  As  this  is  only  about  20  miles  from  where 
Mrs.  Rutherford  observed  the  bird  above  described  it  seems 
probable  that  it  was  the  same  one.— Eds.] 

CONTINENTAL  ROBIN  AND  RAVENS  IN 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 

On  December  3rd,  1940,  a Robin  was  obtained  near  Great 
Malvern.  The  specimen  when  compared  with  examples 
from  Germany,  France,  Switzerland  and  Holland  matches 
well  in  respect  of  the  noticeably  pale  upper-parts.  The 
red  gorget,  while  pale  in  its  upper  extent,  is  rather  darker 
at  its  lower  end  than  in  some  of  the  Continental  specimens, 
though  well  within  the  individual  variation  for  that  race. 
Examples  of  Erithacus  r.  rubecula  whilst  frequently  noted  for 
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eastern  and  south-eastern  counties  are  less  common  in  the 
west  and  inland.  The  present  example  is  a female  and  has 
a wing  measurement  of  73  mm.  It  would  appear  to  be  the 
first  occurrence  for  Worcestershire. 

Whilst  on  the  summit  of  the  hills  immediately  above 
Great  Malvern  on  December  5th,  1940,  I was  fortunate  in 
seeing  a pair  of  Ravens  ( Corvus  corax).  The  birds  were  seen 
under  excellent  conditions,  when  their  large  size  and  heavy 
beaks  were  quite  apparent.  James  M.  Harrison. 

BIRD  OF  FIRST  BROOD  OF  SWALLOW  ASSISTING 
TO  FEED  SECOND  BROOD. 

It  appears  to  be  so  unusual  for  a bird  of  the  first  brood 
to  help  in  feeding  the  second  that  the  following  account 
may  be  worth  notice.  Towards  the  end  of  June,  1940,  an 
old  repaired  nest  of  a Swallow  ( Hirundo  r.  rustica)  in  my 
garage  came  unstuck  and  fell  to  the  ground  with  its  five 
young  birds  9 days  old.  Four  were  killed  by  the  fall,  but  the 
fifth,  though  much  shaken,  seemed  unhurt.  I put  it  on  a 
crossbeam  and  hoped  for  the  best.  The  parents  to  my  delight 
continued  to  feed  it  so  assiduously  that  it  was  on  the  wing 
on  the  16th  day  after  hatching — a remarkably  short  period. 
The  parent  Swallows  then  reared  a second  brood,  in  a different 
nest,  of  course,  without  disaster.  The  young  Swallow,  sole 
survivor  of  the  former  brood,  continued  to  roost  with  its 
parents  in  the  garage  from  the  day  of  its  first  flight  and  helped 
in  the  feeding  of  its  juniors,  fairly  regularly,  I think,  until 
they  in  turn  left  the  nest.  W.  Walmesley  White. 

[In  the  House-Martin  ( Delichon  u.  urbica)  young  of  late 
broods  have  been  recorded  as  being  fed  by  young  of  earlier 
broods  (see  Handbook,  Vol.  II,  p.  236)  but  we  are  not  aware 
of  a similar  case  being  recorded  in  the  Swallow. — Eds.] 

NOTES  ON  THE  OSPREYS  AT  LOCH  AN  EILEIN. 

The  following  interesting  observations  on  the  Osprey  ( Pandion 
h.  halicetus ) are  extracted  from  some  notes  made  by  the  late 
H.  Johnstone,  formerly  a master  at  the  Edinburgh  Academy. 
That  he  was  an  exact  and  careful  observer  is  evident  from 
the  notes.  They  were  sent  to  us  by  the  Hon.  Guy  Charteris, 
who  came  across  them  when  looking  through  an  ornithological 
library  bequeathed  by  H.  Johnstone  to  Sir  Ian  Colquhoun, 
Bart.,  who  kindly  gives  us  permission  to  use  them.  The  year  in 
which  the  observations  were  made  was  the  last  but  one  in 
which  the  Ospreys  actually  bred  at  Loch  an  Eilein. — Eds. 

“ I was  staying  near  Loch  an  Eilein  from  April  9th  to  12th, 
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1898,  and  saw  the  Ospreys  every  day,  chiefly  between  seven 
and  half-past  eight  in  the  morning,  but  also  at  other  times 
of  day.  The  castle,  on  which  their  nest  is,  stands  on  an 
island  about  100  yards  from  the  shore — 85  according  to  Cox, 
the  keeper  ; we  watched  the  birds  from  the  fringe  of  trees 
on  the  shore,  and  were  probably  within  100  to  120  yards  of 
the  nest  most  of  the  time  ; with  glasses  we  could  see  the  birds 
as  if  within  a quarter  of  this  distance.  The  two  birds  were 
very  nearly  of  a size  but  the  cock  looked  bigger  about  the 
head,  perhaps  from  having  rather  more  crest,  or  merely 
from  his  colours  being  clearer. 

“ The  hen-bird  usually  sat  somewhat  flat,  not  in  the 
upright  eagle-posture  ; when  sitting  her  wings  seemed  to 
stretch  just  beyond  her  tail  ; the  cock  sat  sometimes  as  she 
did,  sometimes  more  upright.  Once  from  near  the  top  of 
Ard-bain  I looked  down  on  the  hen  which  seemed  to  be 
lying  quite  down  on  the  top  of  the  tower  beside  the  nest, 
as  a common  hen  lies  when  dusting.  They  constantly  sat 
head  to  wind,  and  seemed  to  rise  into  the  air  without  any 
effort,  by  simply  spreading  the  wings  and  inclining  their 
points  somewhat  downward  ; the  cock  especially  floated  off 
again  and  again  like  a clot  of  thistledown.  Before  flying 
they  sometimes  cried  “ pew,  pew,  pew,  pew,”  this  was  the 
only  note  I heard.  After  rising,  and  before  alighting,  the 
legs  were  always  hanging  straight  down  ; when  gathered  up 
for  continued  flight  they  seemed  to  be  drawn  under  the  belly 
in  the  usual  way,  not  stretched  back  under  the  tail.  In 
flight  they  showed  a great  spread  of  wing  and  seemed  to  fly 
with  very  great  ease,  hardly  flapping  the  wings  at  all,  except 
when  about  to  alight  in  a tree.  We  saw  them  soaring  high 
and  sweeping  low,  constantly  moving  in  great  curves  and 
always  exhibiting  a great  mastery  in  the  air. 

“ The  cock  was  the  shyer  bird  and  less  often  on  the  nest 
or  the  nest-tower  ; sometimes  he  spent  some  time  in  a fir  tree 
on  the  edge  of  the  watei  some  way  up  towards  the  head  of 
the  loch  ; his  white  head  showed  very  plainly  among  the 
green  of  the  trees  when  he  moved. 

“ Twice  or  thrice  we  saw  him  bring  a fish — or  what  looked 
like  a fish — to  the  nest  ; sometimes  one  or  other  bird  brought 
a large  stick,  or  a large  thick  mass  of  what  looked  like  dry 
grass  or  ” fog.”  Once  the  keeper  said  “ a half-pound  trout,” 
but  through  the  glass  I made  out  that  it  was  a fish-shaped  mass 
of  moss  or  grass.  Both  birds,  especially  the  cock,  seemed 
to  lift  things  into  the  air  for  mere  sport.  1 saw  him  repeatedly 
lift  what  I thought  was  a large  fish  off  the  nest — or  tower  top — 
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fly  a little  way  with  it  and  bring  it  back.  He  held  it  in  both 
feet,  or  in  one  foot,  or  lifted  it  with  his  beak  and  shifted 
it  to  his  claws  immediately  after  rising  into  the  air  ; once 
he  held  it  out  in  his  right  foot,  stretching  the  left  foot  away 
on  the  other  side,  like  a conjuror  performing  a feat.  Neither 
bird  carried  anything  in  its  beak  any  distance,  always 
transferring  the  load  to  its  claws  if  it  rose  with  it  in  its 
beak. 

" We  knew  the  cock  by  his  repeatedly  mounting  the  hen  ; 
this  he  did  by  alighting  on  her  back,  and  he  left  her  by 
spreading  his  wings  and  floating  up  off  her  back  again.  Once 
he  seemed  to  grip  her  very  firmly  by  the  shoulder,  but  he 
always  stood  up  clear  of  her  body  when  I saw  him,  and 
I do  not  think  I saw  him  really  tread  her.  Mr.  Cash  thought 
he  saw  a real  tread,  after  which  the  hen  shook  out  her 
feathers  in  the  usual  way. 

“ They  seemed  to  carry  the  wing  habitually  outside  the 
body  feathers  when  at  rest,  not  shut  into  them  as  most  birds 
commonly  do  ; sometimes  when  the  bird  was  nearly  in  profile 
I could  see  the  big  bend  of  the  further  wing  jutting  out 
beyond  the  breast. 

“ The  hen  was  feeding  one  forenoon  in  a very  leisurely  way 
seeming  to  strip  scraps  of  flesh  off  a long  ‘ whang  ’ of  fish 
skin,  while  she  held  the  fish  down  with  her  feet.  She  fed 
somewhat  daintily,  not  seeming  to  use  force,  but  just  to 
draw  the  strip  through  her  beak  till  she  fetched  a morsel 
off.” 


SCARCE  BIRDS  IN  SCILLY  ISLES. 

The  following  birds  which  have  appeared  in  the  Scilly  Isles 
this  autumn  are  worthy  of  note 

Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  ( Coccyzus  americanus). — One  was 
picked  up  dead  by  my  keeper  on  November  6th,  1940,  at 
Tresco.  The  breast  had  been  much  eaten  away  by  mice  or 
rats. 

Spoonbill  ( Platalea  l.  leucorodia). — On  October  2nd  I saw 
a flock  of  thirteen.  Some  remained  until  the  13th  as  I saw 
five  on  that  day. 

Glossy  Ibis  ( Plegadis  f.  falcinellus). — A flock  of  seven 
turned  up  on  October  18th  and  remained  for  a fortnight. 

Great  Shearwater  ( Puffinns  gravis). — Off  the  “ Wolf  ” 
on  October  23rd  and  24th  I saw  many  and  am  of  the  opinion 

that  they  were  all  of  this  species. 

✓ 

Arthur  A.  Dorrien-Smith. 
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AMERICAN  PECTORAL  SANDPIPER 
IN  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

On  September  ist,  1940,  in  company  with  Messrs.  W.  B. 
Alexander,  J.  Barrington  and  J.  K.  Adams  at  a locality 
in  Northamptonshire,  I had  a hurried  view  of  a wader  which 
pitched  for  a few  moments  and  then  flew  away  again  uttering 
several  times  a distinctive  gruff  note.  It  was  clearly  no 
European  species  and  I felt  sure  that  the  note  was  much,  if 
not  quite,  the  same  as  I had  heard  from  an  American  Pectoral 
Sandpiper  ( Calidris  melanotos)  in  Somerset  in  1935  (cf.  antea, 
Vol.  XXIX,  p.  183),  a conclusion  with  which  the  quite 
inadequate  view  I had  had  of  it  was  at  least  not  inconsistent, 
so  far  as  it  went.  We  had  seen  approximately  where  the 
bird  pitched,  but  failed  completely  to  find  it  again. 

The  next  day  I was  fortunately  able  to  revisit  the  locality 
in  company  with  Misses  K.  L.  Price  and  P.  K.  Armitage. 
We  found  the  bird  on  the  same  patch  of  mud  and  again  it 
rose  almost  at  once,  but  not  before  I had  seen  it  well  enough 
for  practically  certain  identification.  It  must,  I think,  have 
been  sheltering  amongst  or  behind  rank  grass,  for  it  suddenly 
appeared  just  as  we  had  decided  it  was  not  there.  Once  more 
we  failed  to  find  it  where  it  appeared  to  pitch  and  it  seems 
very  probable  that  it  was  again  sheltering  amongst  vegetation, 
for  American  observers  have  recorded  that  the  species  has 
this  habit  and  Mr.  K.  B.  Rooke  ( loc . cit.,  p.  218)  noticed  it  in 
the  case  of  a bird  seen  in  Dorset  in  the  same  autumn  as  the 
Somerset  one.  It  was  only  after  some  hours,  when  we  had 
almost  given  it  up,  that  we  found  our  bird  again  and  were 
able  to  watch  it  for  some  20  minutes  or  so  at  a range  and  in  a 
light  which  could  hardly  have  been  more  satisfactory.  In 
plumage  it  was  so  nearly  identical  with  the  Somerset  example, 
which  I described  in  detail  in  the  Report  on  Somerset  Birds 
for  1935  (p.  39)  and  was  also  described  in  this  journal  by 
Mr.  Tetley  (reference  above),  that  it  would  be  pointless  to 
repeat  the  description,  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
streaked  gorget  sharply  defined  against  the  white  under-parts, 
which  marked  the  bird  as  C.  melanotos  and  not  the  Siberian 
Pectoral  Sandpiper  (C.  acuminata ),  was  very  well  seen.  At 
close  quarters  this  character  was  striking,  but  at  longer 
range  was  not  particularly  evident.  It  is  curious  that  J.  T. 
Nichols,  an  excellent  American  observer  who  wrote  the 
“ field-characters  ” of  this  species  for  the  Practical  Handbook, 
described  it  as  a stocky,  short-necked  bird,  for  the  present 
example,  as  well  as  the  Somerset  one,  conveyed  precisely 
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the  reverse  impression.  It  was  a rather  slightly  built,  graceful 
bird  with  the  neck  appearing  rather  slender  and  longer 
than  in  the  common  European  members  of  the  same  genus, 
and  it  may  be  observed  that  W.  Rowan,  who  is  familiar  with 
the  species  in  Canada,  has  noted  the  habit  of  stretching  the 
neck  up  as  characteristic.  The  legs  could  not  be  described 
as  definitely  yellow  ; they  appeared  of  a rather  nondescript 
colour,  a kind  of  light  yellowish-greyish. 

It  fed  by  quick  pecks  at  the  mud  or  water  and  never  probed 
at  all  deeply  while  we  observed  it.  The  flight  did  not  differ 
from  that  of  related  waders,  but  the  call  in  flight  was  very 
characteristic.  The  note  which  I heard  from  the  Somerset 
bird  I rendered  as  “ tirrp-tirrp  ” ; that  which  was  used 
repeatedly  by  the  present  example  I should  reproduce  as 
“ trruk-trruk,”  a curious  low-pitched,  gruff  call.  This  is 
quite  in  conformity  with  Nichols’s  description  of  the  typical 
note  which  I have  quoted  in  the  Handbook.  I did  not  remark 
this  peculiar  gruff  quality  in  the  case  of  the  Somerset  bird, 
but  I only  heard  that  bird  call  once  or  twice  and  as  others 
have  actually  described  its  note  as  “ sharp  ”,  it  seems  likely 
that  it  was  using  a higher  pitched  variant,  though  there 
was  enough  similarity  for  the  note  of  the  present  example 
to  recall  my  previous  impression  at  once. 

It  is  of  interest  that  the  present  occurrence  is  easily  the 
farthest  inland  that  has  been  recorded  in  the  British  Isles. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  first  record  from  an  entirely  inland  county, 
though  it  is  true  that  the  species  has  been  met  with  well 
inland  in  Cheshire,  which  has  only  a small  seaboard,  and 
in  any  case  counties  are  artificial  units. 

B.  W.  Tucker. 

PROBABLE  LITTLE  BUSTARD  IN  KENT. 

About  3 p.m.,  April  12th,  1940,  when  walking  with  Mr.  John 
Potter  of  Cambridge  University  along  a grassy  bank  bordering 
the  R.S.P.B.  bird  sanctuary  on  Walland  Marsh,  a bird,  not 
in  shape  but  in  flight  and  size  similar  to  a duck,  rose  from  the 
ground  about  40  yards  from  us.  When  at  its  highest  point 
(30  to  40  feet)  and  still  comparatively  close  to  us,  the  chief 
thing  noticeable  was  the  great  expanse  of  white  it  showed. 
In  that  position  and  at  that  moment  nearly  all  that  part  of 
the  bird  exposed  to  our  view  including  part  of  the  wings 
showed  an  expanse  of  pure  white. 

Without  rising  higher  the  bird  came  down  again  and  I was 
able  to  view  it  at  about  eighty  yards  distant  through  my 
x8  binoculars  from  behind  a post  and  rail  fence.  It  appeared 
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crouching  in  the  grass  broadside  on  to  me  and  all  I could  see 
was  the  top  of  its  back,  its  head  and  slightly  long  neck, 
similar  to  that  of  a hen  Pheasant  or  Partridge,  stretched 
out  and  evidently  looking  our  way.  No  white  plumage 
could  be  seen,  only  a nondescript  greyish  brown.  In  the 
meantime  Mr.  Potter,  by  stalking,  got  within  about  io  yards 
of  the  bird  which  turned  its  head  facing  him  before  springing 
up  again.  All  he  could  note  was  that  its  head  appeared  rather 
darker  than  the  rest  of  its  plumage  with  a light  mark  above 
the  eyes  and  a mottled  breast.  We  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  bird  was  a Little  Bustard  ( Otis  tetrax). 

R.  B.  Burrowes. 

CASPIAN  TERN  RINGED  IN  U.S.A.  FOUND  IN 

YORKSHIRE. 

In  The  Auk  for  October,  1940  (p.  569),  Mr.  F.  C.  Lincoln, 
of  the  U.S.  Biological  Survey,  makes  the  interesting  announce- 
ment that  a Caspian  Tern  ( Hydroprogne  caspia)  ringed  as  a 
nestling,  No.  566280,  at  the  large  colony  on  Shoe  Island, 
in  northern  Lake  Michigan  on  July  14th,  1927,  was  reported 
as  found  dead  on  the  shore  at  Whitby,  Yorks,  in  August, 
1939.  The  band  was  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Biological 
Survey  and  has  been  verified. 

The  Caspian  Tern  is  a very  rare  vagrant  to  this  country. 
Some  thirty  occurrences  are  on  record  and  most  of  these 
have  been  on  the  east  coast  of  England.  This  fact  has  seemed 
to  point  to  Europe  as  their  origin  and  probably  most  of  them 
did  come  from  the  east,  but  the  present  record  shows  that 
it  is  possible  for  the  bird  to  come  from  America  and  yet 
reach  our  east  coast. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  following  the  A.O.U.  Check-List,  calls  the 
American  bird  Hydroprogne  caspia  imperator,  but  I have 
been  unable  to  find  any  constant  difference  between  American 
and  Palaearctic  birds.  The  same  conclusion  was  reached  by 
the  late  Dr.  E.  Hartert  and  more  recently  Dr.  J.  C.  Peters 
in  his  Check-List  of  the  Birds  of  the  World  (Vol.  II,  1934, 
p.  331)  has  pronounced  against  the  separation  of  the  American 
bird  as  a recognizable  race.  H.  F.  Witherby. 
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NOTES  ON  BREEDING  OF  BLACK  REDSTARTS 

IN  KENT. 

BY 

P.  A.  RAYFIELD. 

In  the  summer  of  1940  I was  fortunate  enough  to  be  able 
to  make  some  observations  on  two  pairs  of  Black  Redstarts 
( Phcenicurus  0.  gibr altar iensis) , which  I found  breeding  in  the 
Medway  area  in  Kent.  I watched  the  first  pair  (“A”)  as 
often  as  possible  and  made  full  notes,  but  the  other  pair  (“B”) 
I was  able  to  observe  only  on  a few  occasions.  The  following 
account  drawn  from  my  notes  may  have  interest  as  few 
observations  on  this  bird’s  breeding-habits  have  as  yet  been 
made  in  this  country. 


Pair  “A.” 

On  June  ioth,  1940,  I saw  a dark  looking  bird  on  the  top 
of  a workshop,  and  amid  the  terrific  din  of  rivet-hammers 
could  hear  snatches  of  its  song.  During  the  next  few  days 
I had  other  distant  views  of  the  bird  and  found  its  territory 
was  a dumping  ground  for  timber,  iron,  cable  drums,  etc., 
surrounded  by  buildings  some  high,  some  low.  One  of  its 
favourite  singing  perches  was  the  top  of  a steel  shaft,  no  feet 
high,  and  another  the  top  of  a brick  shaft. 

On  the  22nd  I saw  a hen  bird  perched  on  an  old  cart. 
Whenever  an  opportunity  occurred  I now  searched  for  a 
nest  and  on  the  25th  found  it  on  a brick  ledge  10  feet  above 
ground  under  a lean-to  roof.  The  nest  was  of  grass,  lined 
with  white  feathers  and  some  hair  and  contained  three 
glossy-white  eggs.  On  another  ledge  in  the  same  building 
there  was  an  empty  nest  which  looked  as  though  young  had 
been  reared  in  it. 

After  this  I saw  both  birds  of  this  pair  on  many  occasions 
at  very  close  quarters,  being  able  to  watch  them  for  a short 
time  every  few  days.  The  male  was  a first-year  Black 
Redstart  with  black  chin,  throat  and  breast  turning  to  grey 
on  the  belly  and  flanks,  and  chestnut  rump  and  tail.  The  crown 
was  grey  shading  to  darker  on  the  nape  and  back,  but  the 
forehead  above  a narrow  black  band  had  an  unusually 
conspicuous  patch  of  white  like  a Common  Redstart.  This 
was  quite  a striking  feature  at  times.  There  was  a very 
small  patch  of  white  on  the  secondaries.  I may  mention  that 
later  on  in  October  after  the  moult  he  had  large  white  patches 
on  the  wings  and  though  I did  not  get  such  a near  view  as 
in  the  breeding-season  his  forehead  did  not  seem  to  be  white. 
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As  I have  already  mentioned  there  were  three  eggs  on 
June  25th  ; on  the  27th  the  hen  was  sitting  very  close  on 
5 eggs.  The  hen  only  sat  but  the  cock  was  often  close  by. 
On  July  9th  there  were  2 young  hatched  and  still  3 eggs  at 
noon,  and  4 young  and  1 egg  at  6.30,  but  the  next  day  all 
5 eggs  had  hatched,  giving  an  incubation-period  of  12-13  days. 
On  the  10th  I saw  the  male  with  food  in  his  mouth  and  after 
that  I frequently  saw  both  parents  feeding  the  young.  On 
July  23rd  the  young  were  still  in  the  nest,  but  on  the  24th 
and  25th  they  were  on  a ledge  by  the  nest  and  on  the  26th  one 
was  30  yards  away.  They  thus  flew  about  the  17th  day.  The 
old  birds  continued  to  feed  them  until  in  any  case  August 
8th  (see  also  under  pair  “ B.”). 

The  male  sang  usually  at  higher  elevations  and  farther 
from  the  nest  on  bright  clear  days  than  on  dull  ones.  When 
I first  heard  him  it  must  have  been  during  nest  building  and 
he  sang  throughout  incubation  and  after  the  young  left  the 
nest  but  not  while  they  were  in  the  nest.  I heard  him  sing 
on  July  29th  while  he  was  still  attending  to  the  fledged  young, 
but  after  that  my  next  note  of  song  was  on  September  24th 
and  25th,  after  he  had  moulted. 

When  flushed  from  the  nest  or  anxious  for  the  young  the 
female  called  “ tuc-tuc-tuc  ” or  sometimes  “ tututuc  ” or 
“ tititic,”  sometimes  preceded  by  “ sip,”  a note  which  was 
also  used  alone.  On  one  occasion  when  she  was  very  much 
alarmed  the  “ sip,  sip,  sip  ” ran  on  into  “ sippr-wit,  sip,  sip, 
tututuc.”  The  “ tuc-tuc  ” note  was  not  certainly  heard 
from  thacock,  whose  usual  note  was  the  “ sip,  sip.”  A very 
rapid  “ tututuc  ” was  also  heard  from  one  of  the  birds  when 
the  male  was  chasing  the  female.  The  young  made  a shrill 
sizzling  noise  when  being  fed. 

Pair  “ B.” 

About  250  yards  from  the  nest-site  of  pair  “A  ” I found 
on  July  22nd  another  pair  which  were  feeding  three  fledged 
young  and  I saw  this  family  on  several  other  occasions, 
but  was  unable  to  watch  them  so  often  as  the  first  pair  (“A”). 
In  August  pair  “ B ” and  young  had  moved  some  400  yards 
away  from  where  I had  first  seen  them,  but  were  still  outside 
what  appeared  to  be  “A”  ’s  territory.  The  cock  was  in  much 
the  same  plumage  as  “A”  but  without  any  prominent  white 
forehead  spot  so  that  there  was  no  question  of  confusing 
the  two.  Moreover  I had  ringed  the  young  in  nest  "A” 
and  it  was  easy  to  approach  them  near  enough  to  see  the 
rings. 
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I judged  the  young  of  “B”  to  be  about  a week  or  ten  days 
out  of  the  nest  when  first  seen  on  July  22nd  and  it  is  worth 
uoting  that  they  were  still  being  fed  on  August  5th,  which, 
if  my  comparative  estimate  of  the  age  was  correct,  would 
make  a period  of  at  least  three  weeks  after  leaving  the  nest. 

It  is  of  interest  that  during  the  first  half  of  October  pair  “A” 
were  seen  on  several  occasions  in  company,  foraging  for 
food  together  and  sometimes  indulging  in  chases.  I did 
not  see  any  of  the  young  after  August  8th  and  I have  not 
seen  the  old  birds  since  October  15th  and  it  is  now  November 
30th  as  I write. 
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PUBLICATION  OF  THE  BRITISH  TRUST  FOR 
ORNITHOLOGY. 

THE  INDEX  OF  HERON  POPULATION,  1940. 

BY 

W.  B.  ALEXANDER. 

Reports  on  117  heronries  in  which  the  nests  were  counted 
in  1940  have  been  received  at  the  Edward  Grey  Institute. 
As  had  been  anticipated,  this  number  is  considerably  less 
than  in  recent  years  and,  unfortunately,  the  sample  is  not 
nearly  so  well  distributed  over  the  country  as  usual.  From 
eastern  England  reports  were  very  few  and  we  received  none 
at  all  from  Cambs,  Suffolk  and  the  greater  part  of  Essex 
and  only  one  from  Norfolk.  From  Scotland  our  only  informa- 
tion concerns  2 heronries  in  Kirkcudbrightshire.  On  the 
other  hand  we  have  reports  on  all  the  known  heronries  in 
Yorkshire,  mostly  received  from  Mr.  H.  B.  Booth,  and  on  all 
the  known  heronries  in  Cheshire  from  Major  A.  W.  Boyd. 
The  count  in  the  Thames  drainage  area  was  nearly  complete 
and  the  Rev.  P.  G.  Kennedy  sent  information  concerning 
18  heronries  in  Leinster. 

Particulars  were  received  of  no  less  than  6 heronries  which 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  previously  recorded.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Wain  reports  one  in  Derbyshire  containing  12  nests  which 
began  with  one  nest  in  1929  and  had  about  25  in  1935. 
Mr.  M.  G.  Robinson  reports  one  in  Westmorland  with  2 nests 
at  a site  where  there  was  1 nest  in  1928.  Mrs.  Hodgkin  has 
learnt  of  3 unrecorded  heronries  in  Northumberland,  one 
with  12  nests  and  the  others  each  with  3.  Both  the  latter 
have  existed  without  much  variation  in  size  for  a good  many 
years.  In  Antrim  Messrs.  M.  N.  and  D.  H.  Rankin  report 
one  containing  13  nests  which  was  formerly  larger  and  has 
existed  for  at  least  15  years. 

Of  the  1 17  heronries  counted  this  year  102  were  also  counted 
in  1939  when  they  contained  1,805  nests.  In  1940  they  only 
contained  1,392  nests,  a decrease  of  23  per  cent. 

Seventy-one  heronries  counted  this  year  were  included  in 
the  1928  census  and  give  an  index  figure  of  86  for  England 
and  Wales  in  1940  compared  with  100  in  1928.  For  the  two 
previous  years  the  index  figure  was  109  so  that  on  this  basis 
also  we  get  evidence  of  a decrease  of  about  23  per  cent,  in 
the  numbers  breeding.  For  reasons  explained  in  last  year’s 
report  the  new  index  based  on  1936  is  probably  more  reliable. 
The  figures  are  as  follows  : — 
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New 

Index, 

Based  on 

1936. 

Number  of  nests 

Year. 

England  and  Wales. 

Index. 

on  which  index  is 
based. 

1936 

100 

1,982 

1937 

100 

C974 

1938 

101 

2,017 

1939 

98 

1.936 

1940 

British  Isles. 

73 

1,112 

1936 

100 

2,208 

1937 

99 

2,183 

1938 

IOI 

2,226 

1939 

99 

2,149 

1940 

74 

1,164 

These  figures  give  further  confirmation  of  the  decrease  of 
the  Heron  population  by  about  25  per  cent.  There  can  be 
little  hesitation  in  attributing  the  greater  part  of  this  decrease 
to  the  severity  of  the  weather  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  tree-felling  due  to  the  war  may 
be  partly  responsible,  though  few  actual  reports  of  inter- 
ference with  heronries  by  tree-felling  have  reached  us  this 
year,  in  fact,  no  more  in  proportion  than  in  most  recent  years. 

We  have  only  received  a few  reports  concerning  mortality. 
Mr.  C.  F.  Tebbutt  heard  of  at  least  5 dead  Herons  found 
during  the  cold  spell  at  Eaton  Socon,  Beds.  He  adds  : “ One 
bird  was  kept  alive  by  the  local  doctor  buying  fish  every  day 
to  throw  on  the  frozen  river  where  it  came  regularly  to  feed. 
Another  came  every  day  down  into  the  backyard  of  a butcher’s 
slaughterhouse  in  the  middle  of  the  town  and  so  survived.” 
One  of  Mrs.  Hodgkin’s  correspondents  states  that  several 
Herons  perished  in  the  South  Tyne  Valley,  Northumberland, 
and  Mr.  J.  A.  G.  Barnes  reports  that  one  man  saw  seven  dead 
Herons  one  morning  during  the  frost  and  others  later,  on  the 
estuary  of  the  Kent  in  Westmorland.  Miss  Leach’s  report 
on  the  recovery  of  marked  birds  ( antea , p.  39)  includes 
2 ringed  Herons  recovered  in  January  and  6 in  February, 
one  each  in  Argyll,  Arran,  Cumberland,  Westmorland,  Berks, 
Middlesex,  Hants  and  Pas  de  Calais,  France.*  Mr.  A.  O.  Rolls 
says  that  numbers  were  shot  round  Wellington,  Salop. 

As  usual,  individual  heronries  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
have  shown  changes  in  the  opposite  sense  to  the  majority. 

*Mr.  Witherby  informs  11s  that  his  correspondents  reported  dead 
Herons  found  in  the  Peak  district  (several),  Carmarthen  coast  (two), 
N.  Salop  (two),  N.  Somerset  (two),  and  in  Bucks,  Cambs,  Merioneth, 
W.  Yorks  and  Stirling. — W.B.A. 
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Of  the  107  heronries  for  which  figures  are  available,  80  have 
decreased,  24  of  them  over  50  per  cent.,  whilst  27  have 
increased  or  remained  at  their  average  size  for  the  previous 
three  years.  These  27  are  situated  in  Somerset,  Gloucester, 
Sussex,  Kent,  Surrey  (2),  Wilts,  Oxon,  Lines,  Hereford, 
Salop,  Radnor,  Caernarvon,  Lancs  (3),  E.  Yorks  (2),  W. 
Yorks  (2),  Northumberland,  Dublin,  Wicklow  (2),  Wexford, 
Queen’s  and  Mayo.  It  will  be  noted  that  heronries  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  country,  except  East  Anglia,  have  survived 
the  winter  without  apparent  loss.  On  the  other  hand  the 
heronries  which  decreased  more  than  50  per  cent,  are  situated 
in  (Devon),  Sussex  (2),  Berks,  Essex,  Beds,  Hunts  (2),  Norfolk, 
Warwick,  Staffs,  (Salop),  Montgomery,  Cheshire,  I.  of  Man, 
N.  Yorks,  (Durham),  Northumberland,  Kirkcudbright,  Dublin 
(3),  Wicklow  and  Queen’s.  The  decreases  in  the  Devon,  Salop 
and  Durham  heronries  are  attributed  to  tree-felling  and  they 
are,  therefore,  included  in  brackets.  It  will  be  seen  that 
large  decreases  in  individual  heronries  have  occurred  in 
most  parts  of  the  country,  especially  the  eastern  counties, 
but  the  only  serious  decrease  in  south-west  England  is  due  to 
tree-felling.  Sussex,  Salop,  Northumberland,  Dublin,  Wicklow 
and  Queen’s  are  included  in  both  lists  but  it  is  possible  that  in 
some  cases  this  is  due  to  movement  of  the  birds  from  one 
site  to  another.  For  instance,  in  Co.  Dublin  nests  on  three 
different  properties  within  a couple  of  miles  of  one  another 
have  been  treated  as  three  heronries.  Last  year  they  had 
respectively  8,  1 and  1 nests  ; this  year  4,  o and  2.  Thus  the 
last  heronry  comes  in  the  list  of  those  which  have  increased 
and  the  two  others  in  the  list  of  those  showing  large  decreases, 
whereas  if  the  three  had  been  considered  as  parts  of  one 
heronry  it  would  have  shown  a decrease  from  10  to  6 and 
would  not  have  figured  in  either  list. 

In  the  various  regions  for  which  we  have  adequate  data 
the  percentage  decreases  in  comparison  with  the  average  for 
the  previous  3 years  are  as  follows  : — 


South-west  England  ...  4 Wales  and  Borders  ...  18 

South-east  England  ...  61  (32)  North-west  England  ...  22 

Thames  Drainage  Area...  16  North-east  England  ...  10 

Midlands  ...  ...  32  Ireland  ...  26 


It  will  be  seen  that  in  England  and  Wales  the  decrease 
was  least  in  the  south-west  and  greatest  in  the  north-west. 
Midlands  and  south-east.  The  comparatively  small  decrease 
in  the  north-east  is  remarkable,  as  the  severity  of  the  weather 
in  that  region  was  certainly  no  less  than  in  the  Midlands. 
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The  great  decline  in  the  south-east  is  due  to  the  phenomenal 
decrease  that  has  occurred  at  the  well-known  heronry  at 
Aldershaw,  Beckley,  Sussex,  where  there  were  12 1 occupied 
nests  in  1938,  61  in  1939  and  only  12  in  1940.  If  Aldershaw 
is  left  out  of  consideration  the  remaining  7 heronries  in  the 
south-east  sample  show  an  average  decrease  of  32  per  cent, 
the  same  as  those  in  the  Midlands.  It  is  unfortunate  that  our 
data  from  eastern  England  are  so  scanty  since  there  seems 
every  probability  that  Herons  in  East  Anglia  suffered  more 
than  in  any  other  district.  The  four  heronries  for  which 
we  have  figures  show  an  average  decrease  of  68  per  cent.,  but 
obviously  no  great  reliance  can  be  placed  on  a figure  based 
on  so  small  a sample.* 

It  seems  probable  that  the  principal  cause  of  mortality 
among  Herons  and  other  fish-eating  birds  in  a severe  winter 
is  starvation  due  to  the  freezing  of  pools,  lakes,  streams  and 
rivers.  In  his  account  of  the  meteorological  conditions  last 
winter  ( antea , p.  127)  Mr.  Hawke  states  that  “ during  January 
and  the  first  fortnight  of  February  most  of  the  rivers  in 
England  were  more  or  less  ice-bound,  and  for  a time  parts  of 
the  Thames  estuary,  the  Wash  and  Morecambe  Bay  were 
frozen  over.”  Mr.  Tebbutt’s  statement  quoted  above  shows 
that  the  Great  Ouse  was  frozen  over  at  St.  Neots,  Hunts, 
and  in  view  of  this  it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  the  com- 
paratively small  and  slow-flowing  rivers  of  East  Anglia  and 
south-east  England  where  the  cold  was  most  severe,  must  have 
been  completely  frozen.  As  we  have  seen  it  appears  that 
those  were  the  regions  where  Herons  suffered  most.  The 
Thames  for  some  miles  above  and  below  Oxford  was  mainly 
frozen,  though  there  were  unfrozen  pools  below  the  weirs  and 
in  some  other  stretches.  As  there  was  ice  along  the  banks  it  is 
doubtful  whether  Herons  can  have  been  able  to  obtain  any 
food  from  these  pools  and  none  were  observed  along  the  river 
during  that  period. 

Mr.  F.  T.  K.  Pentelow  informs  us  that  the  Trent  from 
Nottingham  to  the  sea  did  not  freeze,  presumably  therefore 
the  Humber  and  the  tidal  portion  of  the  Ouse  also  remained 
unfrozen.  Mr.  H.  B.  Booth  believes  that  all  the  Yorkshire 
rivers  were  frozen  for  at  least  a month  and  instances  the 
Wharfe,  one  of  the  most  turbulent,  which  was  frozen  over 
from  its  source  to  its  junction  with  the  Ouse,  except  at  a 
few  waterfalls,  weirs,  strids,  etc.,  where  it  would  be  scarcely 

*Since  this  report  was  in  type  we  have  received  figures  for  two 
heronries  in  Essex  which  reduce  the  average  decrease  in  eastern 
England  to  43  per  cent.—' W.B.A. 
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possible  for  Herons  to  fish.  He  states  that  some  of  the 
smaller  streams  were  almost  clear  of  ice  in  the  steeper  parts 
but  says  that  the  few  trout  which  inhabit  these  streams 
retreat  to  the  rivers  at  the  slightest  sign  of  frost.  Further 
north  Mr.  Pentelow  informs  us  that  the  Tees  was  frozen  at 
Barnard  Castle,  and  that  most  of  the  pools  in  the  Tyne 
between  Chollesford  and  Wylam  were  frozen,  as  was  the 
Coquet  near  Warkworth. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Worthington  states  that  in  the  Lake  District 
all  the  smaller  and  shallower  lakes  were  completely  sealed 
with  ice  over  several  weeks  and  this  was  also  the  case  with 
such  large  lakes  as  Bassenthwaite  and  Derwentwater. 
Windermere  was  not  completely  frozen,  though  there  was 
some  ice  over  the  south  basin,  and  Ullswater  was  not  frozen. 
The  larger  streams  and  rivers  flowing  into  Windermere  were 
never  frozen,  except  round  the  edge  and  in  quiet  reaches, 
and  the  Leven  flowing  out  of  the  lake  was  only  frozen  at  the 
edges. 

These  accounts  indicate,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
that  conditions  for  Herons  must  have  been  much  worse  in 
north-east  England  than  in  the  north-west.  Mr.  Booth 
thinks  that  Herons  from  the  West  Riding  make  for  the 
coasts  at  the  beginning  of  a frost,  but  even  so  one  would 
expect  them  to  have  suffered  more  severely  than  the  Herons 
of  Cheshire,  Lancashire  and  the  Lake  District,  all  of  them 
within  a comparatively  short  flight  from  the  coast.  We  have 
complete  counts  for  parts  of  each  of  these  areas.  In  Yorkshire 
and  Durham  all  the  known  heronries  contained  115  nests 
in  1940  as  against  an  average  of  125  in  the  three  previous 
years,  a decrease  of  only  8 per  cent.,  whilst  in  Cheshire  and 
south  Lancashire  all  the  known  heronries  contained  201  nests 
in  1940  as  against  an  average  of  275,  a decrease  of  27  per  cent. 
It  is  noteworthy  that,  as  shown  in  last  year’s  report,  the 
Heron  population  breeding  in  Yorkshire  and  Durham  in 
the  last  two  years  was  the  same  as  in  the  census  year  1928, 
whilst  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  it  was  27  per  cent,  greater. 
The  decrease  of  27  per  cent,  thus  brings  the  latter  population 
down  again  to  the  1928  figure. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Irish  figures  indicate  a decrease 
in  the  Heron  population  of  26  per  cent.,  approximately  the 
same  as  in  England.  The  sample  is  based  on  figures  for  20 
heronries,  5 each  in  Co.  Dublin  and  Queen’s  Co.,  4 in  Co. 
Wicklow,  3 in  Co.  Wexford,  2,  in  Co.  Cork  and  1 in  Co.  Mayo. 
It  will  be  seen  that  with  the  exception  of  the  last  these  are 
all  situated  in  eastern  and  south-eastern  Eire.  We  are  very 
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much  indebted  to  Dr.  G.  P.  Farran  who  has  kindly  collected 
and  forwarded  information  about  the  severity  of  the  past 
winter  throughout  this  part  of  Ireland.  It  appears  that  for  a 
period  of  about  a fortnight  in  January  conditions  in  the 
greater  part  of  this  region  were  as  severe  as  in  England.  All 
the  rivers  flowing  into  the  sea  on  the  east  coast,  from  Carling- 
ford  Lough  to  Wicklow  Head,  were  completely  frozen  and 
even  the  tidal  portions  of  the  Castletown  river  at  Dundalk 
and  the  Liffey  at  Dublin  were  frozen  over.  In  the  central 
counties  of  Westmeath,  King’s  and  Queen’s  all  rivers  were 
heavily  frozen  and  Lough  Owel  was  frozen  over.  Even  as 
far  south  as  Co.  Cork  “ the  entire  country  was  a mass  of  ice,” 
the  tidal  river  Lee  in  Cork  city  being  frozen  over.  In  the 
south-eastern  counties  of  Waterford  and  Wexford  conditions 
were  not  so  severe.  In  Wexford  some  of  the  rivers  were  frozen 
in  the  slower  reaches,  but  in  Waterford  rivers  and  streams 
did  not  freeze  though  there  was  ice  on  the  pools. 

Taking  the  British  Isles  as  a whole,  coastal  heronries  show 
much  less  decrease  than  those  further  inland.  The  figures 
are  as  follows  : — 

Average  decrease. 

24  coastal  heronries  (within  2 miles  of  the  sea  or  tidal 

water)  13% 

45  heronries  (more  than  2 but  less  than  25  miles  from 

the  coast  or  tidal  water)  ...  ...  ...  26% 

38  inland  heronries  (more  than  25  miles  from  the 

coast  or  tidal  water)  ...  ...  ...  ...  31% 

The  figures  also  indicate  that  large  heronries  suffered  on 
the  average  more  than  small  ones.  Seven  heronries  with  an 
average  of  over  50  nests  during  the  last  3 years  decreased 
in  1940  by  36  per  cent.,  whilst  100  heronries  with  an  average 
of  less  than  50  nests  decreased  by  22  per  cent. 

In  conclusion  we  would  desire  to  express  our  special 
appreciation  of  the  trouble  taken  by  so  many  helpers  to 
obtain  information  in  these  difficult  times,  thus  enabling  the 
British  Trust’s  Heron  inquiry  to  continue.  It  is  hoped  that 
all  those  in  a position  to  do  so  will  continue  to  send  in  reports 
on  heronries  to  the  Edward  Grey  Institute,  as  it  will  be  of 
much  interest  to  see  how  quickly  the  Heron  population 
recovers  from  the  setback  sustained  by  it  last  winter. 
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HENRY  ELIOT  HOWARD. 

AN  APPRECIATION 

BY 

PERCY  R.  LOWE. 

Eliot  Howard  died  on  December  26th,  1940,  to  the  very 
great  loss  of  ornithological  science  and  the  poignant  regret 
of  his  many  friends.  Born  in  1873  the  son  of  Mr.  H.  Howard 
of  Stone  House,  Kidderminster,  he  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  at  Mason’s  College,  Birmingham. 

He  achieved  success  in  business  in  the  important  Worcester 
firm  of  Stewart  and  Lloyd,  of  which  he  was  a director,  and 
at  Hartlebury,  near  Stourport,  he  settled  down  and  lived  for 
years  in  a pleasant  house  called  “ Clareland  ” overlooking 
the  River  Severn,  in  which  he  used  to  enjoy  his  salmon 
fishing.  In  the  wilder  part  of  the  garden  of  his  house  there 
was  a large  pond  surrounded  by  reeds  and  sedges  and  flowering 
bushes,  while  close  to  the  house  were  large  areas  of  moorland 
and  marsh  dotted  with  alders  and  overgrown  with  Juncus 
communis.  Both  the  pond  and  a certain  stretch  of  the  moorland 
were  the  scene  of  observations  on  bird-life  the  like  of  which 
have  surely  never  been  surpassed.  Neither  the  pond  nor  the 
stretch  of  common  from  an  ornithological  point  of  view  have 
anything  very  remarkable  about  them  and  the  casual  observer 
might  even  be  excused  for  wondering  where  were  the  birds 
to  observe.  And  yet  no  two  areas  of  terrain  have,  I make 
bold  to  say,  ever  been  the  scene  of  such  persistent,  continuous 
and  fruitful  observations.  They  were  not  casual,  haphazard 
observations  made  now  and  again  when  the  spirit  moved 
and  with  no  very  definite  object  in  view,  but  close,  constant 
and  very  purposive  daily  observations  begun  before  dawn 
and  continued  from  the  early  days  of  February  until  the  end 
of  the  reproductive  season  in  June.  The  results  of  those 
observations  embodied  in  the  books  which  Eliot  Howard  has 
left  behind  him  have  converted  the  vague  and  somewhat 
aimless  proceedings  of  old  time  field-naturalists  into  a definite 
science. 

Eliot  Howard  was  as  I have  already  stated  primarily  a 
man  of  business  yet  somehow  or  other  he  found  time  to 
write  his  books  at  least  three  of  which,  The  British  Warblers 
(1907-1914),  Territory  in  Bird  Life  (1929)  and  an  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Bird  Behavjour  (1929)  will  give  him  enduring 
fame  among  ornithologists  and  will  rank  as  classics  in  their 
literature.  Two  of  the  books — Territory  in  Bird-Life  and  an 
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Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Bird  Behaviour— struck  out  entirely 
new  lines  of  thought.  They  were  based  on  observations  which 
as  I have  just  remarked  were  made  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  house  with  an  amazing  patience  and  a 
determinate  pertinacity  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  a bird’s 
pattern  of  life,  and  with  that  untiring  search  for  details  which 
might  explain  causes  and  effects,  which  in  other  fields  of 
research  is  generally  regarded  as  the  stigma  of  genius. 
To  my  mind  those  daily  observations  of  his,  begun  on  bleak 
winter  mornings  in  February  before  the  sun  had  risen  so 
that  he  should  not  miss  the  first  signs  of  the  action  of  internal 
secretions  or  hormones  starting  the  reproductive  cycle  for 
the  year,  suggest  the  same  kind  of  urge  born  of  genius  which 
drove  Mendel  in  his  abbey  garden  to  go  on  planting  his 
peas  year  after  year ; to  cross  them,  collect  and  label 
the  seeds  of  their  many  generations  with  meticulous  care 
year  after  year  ; sow  them  again  and  again  year  after  year 
with  infinite  patience  ; and  come  at  last  to  conclusions  which 
revolutionized  our  conceptions  of  the  laws  of  inheritance. 

To  stretch  the  comparison  would  be  to  go  too  far — the 
economic  importance  of  Mendel’s  discovery  far  transcends 
the  importance  of  the  discoveries  ever  likely  to  be  made  in 
the  realms  of  ornithology  ; but  I do  claim  for  Eliot  Howard 
that  he  belonged  unquestionably  to  the  same  class  of  dis- 
coverers and  to  that  same  category  of  original  thinkers  and 
workers  for  which  I have  just  taken  Mendel  as  an  example  and 
a type.  Undoubtedly  he  was  a leader  as  opposed  to  a follower. 
He  blazed  the  way  for  others  to  follow  and  as  I write  these 
few  inadequate  lines  in  appreciation  of  his  work  in  the  first 
week  of  1941  it  seems  strange  to  think  that  only  some  twelve 
years  have  elapsed  since  he  published  his  Territory  in  Bird 
Life  and  yet  how  many  have  already  followed  in  those  few 
short  years  along  the  path  he  first  blazed  as  a pioneer.  One 
immediately  thinks  of  many  instances  including  Lord  Grey 
of  Falloden  and  his  Robins. 

Territory  in  Bird-life  seems  obvious  enough  now  that  it 
has  been  expounded  but  how  few  had  noted  it  for  themselves  ; 
and  how  few  would  ever  have  noted  it  had  it  not  been  for 
what  we  must  call  the  genius  of  Eliot  Howard. 

Some  may  think  I have  harped  too  much  on  the  “ Men- 
del i an  character  I have  ascribed  to  Eliot  Howard  ; but  it  is 
curious  to  note  that  both  were  amateurs  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  term  is  generally  used.  As  far  as  I know  neither  had 
any  biological  training,  both  were  largely  cut  off  from  contact 
with  fellow-workers  in  their  particular  fields  of  investigation. 
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Both  ploughed  their  lonely  furrows ; Mendel  as  an  abbe 
in  his  lonely  cell  and  garden  ; Howard  during  the  time 
snatched  from  business  routine.  Yet  how  often  if  we  look 
back  along  the  records  of  original  discoverers  and  thinkers 
we  find  it  is  the  amateur  who  has  left  behind  him  that  which 
endures  as  having  been  something  new  to  science  while 
hosts  of  professional  men,  occupying  exalted  positions  in 
universities  and  who  might  be  described  as  walking 
encyclopaedias  of  the  knowledge  culled  by  others,  pass  over 
leaving  nothing  by  which  they  may  be  remembered. 

Howard  had  the  philosopher’s  mind.  It  played  a very 
large  part  in  the  technique  of  his  analyses  of  avian  actions 
and  reactions.  He  also  had  a knowledge  of  physiology 
sufficient  for  his  purpose.  It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of 
an  article  of  this  nature  to  give  even  the  merest  outline  of 
his  philosophical  and  physiological  arguments  and  his  various 
analyses  of  causes  and  effects  in  a bird’s  pattern  of  life.  In  an 
article  in  this  journal  (Vol.  XXIII,  pp.  181-4)  I endeavoured 
to  do  so  in  connection  with  his  book,  An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Bird  Behaviour.  Inadequate  as  that  attempt  was 
it  might  possibly  serve  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  those  who 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  a book  which 
marked  an  important  departure  in  the  study  of  ornithological 
science. 

Eliot  Howard  was  a man  of  wide  culture  and  as  has  already 
been  said  of  him  of  essential  modesty  and  with  a complete 
absence  of  intellectual  conceit.  I have  spent  many  happy 
hours  with  him  fishing  for  trout  in  that  delectable  land  beyond 
Ludlow  on  the  borders  of  Wales.  As  I think  of  his  charming 
companionship  a quotation  written  in  the  Badminton 
Library  series  on  Fishing  anent  another  fisherman  comes 
into  my  mind  : 

“I’d  give  all  the  lands  of  fair  Lorraine 
Stout  Musgrave  were  alive  again.’’ 


*TiOTES* 

ORNITHOLOGICAL  NOTES  FROM 
GALWAY  AND  MAYO. 

These  notes  cover  the  periods  between  May  and  September, 
1939,  and  May  to  July,  1940,  and  are  in  continuation  of  those 
published  in  Vol.  XXXII,  pp.  366-8. 

British  Goldfinch  (Carduelis  c.  britannica). — It  is  pleasing 
to  be  able  to  record  the  continued  increase  of  this  species 
throughout  both  counties. 

Siskin  ( Carduelis  spinus). — On  May  24th,  1939,  I noticed 
Siskins  at  Ashford  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Corrib  in  tall 
conifers  near  the  house.  The  air  was  ringing  with  their  notes 
and  song.  The  birds  must  surely  have  been  nesting  there. 
I again  noticed  Siskins  there  in  June,  1940.  Very  little  is 
recorded  of  this  bird  in  Co.  Galway,  and  I had  not  met  with 
it  previously  in  that  county. 

Tree-Sparrow  (Passer  m.  montanus). — In  British  Birds, 
Vol.  XXXI 1,  p.  366,  I showed  that  very  little  proof  remained 
that  the  former  colonies  in  Co.  Mayo  still  existed. 

In  1939  my  brother  and  1 made  careful  investigation,  but 
did  not  see  a single  Tree-Sparrow.  On  June  17th  for  a full 
hour  we  inspected  many  sparrows  in  Belmullet  where  there 
used  to  be  a colony.  On  June  20th  we  looked  at  a number  of 
sparrows  in  Killala  but  found  no  sign  of  Tree-Sparrows,  nor 
at  Kilcummin,  the  former  site  of  a colony  which  I think 
must  now  be  counted  as  deserted.  I also  examined  many 
sparrows  on  the  Connemara  coast,  along  the  sea-board  of 
Galway  Bay,  but  all  proved  to  be  House-Sparrows. 

Spoonbill  ( Platalea  /.  lencorodia). — One,  in  full  breeding 
plumage,  was  observed  near  Ballina,  Co.  Mayo  in  June  or 
July,  1939  (Mr.  G.  M.  King  in  litt.).  Lt.-Col.  Scroope  records 
a Spoonbill  which  he  saw  near  Belmullet,  Co.  Mayo,  on 
May  20th,  1939  (Irish  Nat.  Journal,  Vol.  VII,  p.  1S7). 

Mute  Swan  (Cygnus  olor). — Upwards  of  100  were  seen  in 
the  harbour  at  Galway  on  June  4th,  1940.  On  May  3rd  even 
more  were  noticed  there. 

Tufted  Duck  (Aythya  fuligula). — I note  a further  increase 
of  this  duck  on  Lough  Carra  in  the  breeding  season  and  I am 
informed  that  it  has  increased  tremendously  of  recent  years 
on  Lough  Mask.  I have  seen  as  many  as  fourteen  males 
together  on  Lough  Carra  in  June. 

On  May  25th,  1939,  I witnessed  an  interesting  display  of 
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antagonism  between  two  males  in  the  presence  of  two  females. 
One  male  was  particularly  aggressive.  He  would  leave  his 
duck  to  attack  the  other  male,  which  was  in  company  with 
what  was  obviously  his  own  mate.  When  these  attacks 
occurred  there  was  much  wing-flapping  and  on  several 
occasions  the  attacker  and  the  pair  attacked  all  disappeared 
beneath  the  surface. 

Stock-Dove  ( Columba  cenas). — A note  on  the  spread  of  the 
Stock-Dove  to  Co.  Mayo  was  published  in  Vol.  XVII,  p.  312. 
Since  that  time  there  has  been  a steady  increase  in  the 
numbers  nesting  and  the  species  has  spread  considerably 
in  the  county.  I found  quite  a number,  some  nesting,  on  the 
western  shores  of  Lough  Carra  in  1939,  but  it  is  likely  that 
they  have  been  there  for  some  years.  They  are  said  to  have 
become  plentiful  near  Castlebar,  farther  north,  in  winter  of 
recent  years  and  I heard  them  near  there  in  May,  1939. 
They  were  almost  certainly  nesting.  On  June  17th,  1939, 
I observed  one  N.E.  of  Ballina,  which  shows  that  they  have 
spread  right  up  into  the  north  of  the  county. 

Oyster-catcher  (. Hcematopas  0.  ostralegus). — A further 
inland  record  is  that  of  one  bird  seen  flying  south  over  Lough 
Carra  in  August,  1939. 

Red-necked  Phalarope  ( Phalaropus  lobatus). — The  colony 
of  these  birds  is  diminishing  in  size.  I find  only  about  six 
pairs  nesting  there  now. 

Sandwich  Tern  ( Sterna  s.  sandvicensis ). — Several  more 
breeding-colonies,  hitherto  unrecorded,  have  come  to  my 
notice.  Lt.-Col.  Scroope  very  kindly  informed  me  of  a colony 
in  North  Mayo.  Mr.  King  informed  me  of  one  of  25  to  30 
nests  on  the  coast  of  South  Mayo,  which  he  had  discovered 
in  1938.  I visited  this  colony  in  1939  and  estimated  the 
strength  as  nearly  double  that  of  1938.  In  Connemara 
I found  a small  unrecorded  colony  of  not  more  than  20  nests. 
The  old  site  on  Mutton  Island  in  Galway  Bay  is  still  deserted 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  has  been  used  of  recent  years. 

Common  Gull  ( Larus  c.  canus). — I was  amazed  at  the 
casualties  amongst  young  Common  Gulls  when  I visited 
their  colony  on  Lough  Carra.  Without  search  and  without 
fully  covering  the  island  I saw  21  dead  birds.  All  were  at  a 
fairly  well-grown  stage,  about  the  size  at  which  they  can  just 
fly,  and  are  able  to  swim  well.  I can  find  no  obvious  reason 
for  this  mortality.  The  weather  had  been  hot  and  dry. 

I have  note  of  a bird  at  nest  perched  on  a stunted  Scots 
pine  about  6 feet  in  height. 


Robert  F.  Ruttledge. 
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[It  may  be  worth  noting  that  the  Siskin  was  found  nesting 
at  Clonbrock,  near  Ahascragh,  Galway,  in  1903  by  H.  F. 
Witherby.  A Spoonbill,  doubtless  the  same  as  that  seen 
by  Mr.  King,  was  observed  by  B.  W.  Tucker  on  June  27th, 
1939,  at  Learn  Lough,  near  Belmullet. — Eds.] 

FIRECREST  IN  GLAMORGAN. 

On  December  15th,  1940,  when  walking  beside  the  Glamorgan- 
shire Canal  near  Tongwynlais,  about  five  miles  north  of 
Cardiff,  my  wife  and  I stopped  to  watch  a party  of  tits  among 
the  scrub  on  the  opposite  bank.  My  eye  was  caught  by  a 
movement  in  a bramble  bush  close  to  the  canal,  and  at  less 
than  15  yards  range,  through  glasses,  I had  a short  but 
excellent  view  of  a Firecrest  ( Regains  i.  ignicapillus) . I have 
seen  the  bird  in  the  south  of  France  and  have  no  doubt  of 
the  identification  : the  white  superciliary  stripe  and  the  black 
stripes  above  and  below  it  were  quite  clear.  The  plumage 
of  wings  and  back  was  noticeably  brighter,  and  that  of  the 
underparts  “ cleaner  ” than  in  a Goldcrest.  As  an  additional 
point  there  are  no  conifers  in  the  vicinity. 

There  was  a second  bird  in  the  bush,  which  I was  unable 
to  see  clearly.  As  the  Handbook  states  that  there  are  only 
five  or  six  previous  records  from  Glamorgan,  I thought  this 
one  might  be  of  interest.  Bruce  Campbell. 

OSPREY  IN  SURREY. 

An  Osprey  ( Pandion  h.  halicetus)  frequented  Cutmill  Ponds, 
near  Elsteacl  from  October  19th  to  November  19th,  1940. 
It  kept  to  the  same  strip  of  ponds  the  whole  time  and  was 
never  seen  away  from  them.  While  it  was  there  duck  were 
shot  round  the  ponds  more  than  once,  but  this  did  not  seem 
to  worry  the  Osprey.  The  bird  fished  freely  and  was  watched 
by  many  interested  people,  often  at  quite  close  range. 

T.  R.  Garnett. 

RED-CRESTED  POCHARDS  IN  GLAMORGAN. 

On  December  1st,  1940,  while  counting  a mixed  flock  of  some 
x5°  1 ufted  Ducks  ( Aythya  fuligula ) and  60  Common  Pochards 
( A.  ferina ) closely  packed  together  on  Lisvane  Reservoir,  near 
Cardiff,  two  big  looking,  shaggy,  ginger-coloured  heads  came 
into  the  field  of  my  glass.  There  could  be  no  mistaking  the 
identity  of  their  owners,  a couple  of  Red-crested  Pochards 
(A  etta  rufina ) floating  peacefully  in  the  middle  of  the  flock 
with  their  bills  buried  in  their  back  feathers.  A careful 
inspection  revealed  further  details.  They  were  appreciably 
larger  than  the  Common  Pochards  around  them  and  floated 
higher  in  the  water  ; their  necks,  breasts,  primaries,  tails  and 
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sterns  were  warm,  grey-black,  mantles  a lighter  shade,  sides 
white,  profusely  mottled.  They  spent  practically  all  their 
time  with  their  heads  turned  over  their  backs  but  once  or 
twice  each  of  them  roused  for  a few  seconds  and  it  was  then 
seen  that  their  faces  looked  darker  than  the  rest  of  their 
heads,  especially  around  their  eyes.  One  of  them  appeared 
to  have  a considerable  amount  of  orange  colour  on  its  bill, 
but  that  of  the  other  looked  dark.  The  light  was  too  dull  to 
make  out  any  colour  in  the  eyes.  I took  them  to  be  two  males 
in  nearly  complete  breeding  plumage.  They  were  just  as 
alert  as  the  rest  of  the  flock  and  resembled  them  in  behaviour 
and  bearing  and  I had  no  doubt  that  they  were  genuinely 
wild  birds.  On  December  8th  one  of  them  had  gone  but 
I had  an  excellent  sight  of  the  remaining  bird  through  a 
20x  telescope  in  bright  sunshine.  This  bird  was  certainly  a 
male  in  practically  full  plumage,  only  the  white  sides  being 
clouded.  The  white  on  the  shoulders  could  be  clearly  seen, 
also  the  reddish  colour  of  the  eyes.  Geoffrey  C.  S.  Ingram. 

Black  Redstart  Probably  Breeding  in  Suffolk. — 
Capt.  Hamilton  Scott  wrote  in  The  Field  (June  29th,  1940, 
p.  1006)  that  in  1939  a pair  of  Black  Redstarts  ( Phcenicurus 
0.  gibr altar iensis)  with  young  frequented  a garden  in  the 
heart  of  Ipswich  for  a few  days.  It  was  thought  that  the 
birds  had  nested  there,  but  they  were  not  observed  until 
the  young  were  flying.  The  author,  who  became  well 
acquainted  with  the  Black  Redstart  in  Germany,  states  that 
in  1940  a cock  bird  sang  on  various  buildings  in  Ipswich 
(from  early  April  until  the  middle  of  July,  we  are  informed), 
but  that  no  hen  was  seen. 

Oyster-catcher  Breeding  Inland  in  Norfolk. — Mr. 
James  G.  Warner  informs  us  that  a pair  of  Oyster-catchers 
(Hcematopus  0.  occidentals ) bred  in  1940  in  grass  in  a marsh 
on  the  north  side  of  Breydon  about  300  yards  from  the  wall 
and  2J  miles  from  the  sea.  Although  the  bird  breeds  freely 
inland  in  the  north,  nesting  in  such  a situation  in  the  south 
seems  worthy  of  putting  on  record. 

Little  Tern  Breeding  on  Achill. — With  reference  to 
previous  notes  on  the  birds  of  Achill  ( antea , pp.  133  and  161) 
Mrs.  A.  E.  F.  Howard  informs  us  that  she  found  a single  pair 
of  Little  Terns  ( Sterna  a.  albifrons ) breeding  in  shingle  in  a small 
bay  at  Achill  at  the  end  of  May,  1939.  The  birds  were  also 
watched  by  her  husband — the  late  Eliot  Howard. 

Late  Stay  of  Glaucous  Gull  in  Sussex. — Mr.  J.  Walpole- 
Bond  informs  us  that  he  saw  an  adult  Glaucous  Gull  ( Lams 
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hyperboreus)  at  Hove  on  May  22nd,  1940.  The  bird  is  only 
exceptionally  seen  as  late  as  May  and  June. 

REVIEW. 

Courtship  and  Display  among  Birds.  By  C.  R.  Stonor.  (Country  Life, 
Ltd.)  With  57  plates  from  photographs.  8s.  6d.  net. 

No  aspect  of  bird  behaviour  is  more  fascinating,  more  biologically 
important  or  offers  a more  promising  field  for  study  than  that  of 
display  and  courtship.  Moreover  the  field  is  one  which  notwithstanding 
the  patient  and  critical  work  of  a limited  number  of  first-rate  observers 
and  an  increasing  interest  amongst  field  ornithologists  in  general  has 
been  by  no  means  as  fully  exploited  as  it  might  have  been.  Mr.  Stonor’s 
book  should  help  to  diffuse  interest  in  the  subject  more  widely,  and  this, 
we  take  it,  is  one  of  its  objects,  for  the  author  expressly  states  that  it  is 
intended  “ for  the  non-specialist,  interested  in  natural  history,  and 
for  ornithologists  who  have  not  had  time  to  go  deeply  into  this  branch 
of  their  subject.”  Some  may  feel  a certain  regret  that  the  author  has 
not — while  adhering  to  his  plan  of  writing  an  elementary  account — - 
made  it  a little  more  comprehensive  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say 
a little  more  balanced.  Selection  of  examples  cannot  have  been 
altogether  easy,  but  it  seems  a pity  when  nearly  twenty  pages  are 
devoted  to  the  displays  of  the  birds-of-paradise  (admittedly  very 
remarkable),  that  next  to  nothing  should  be  said  about  the  far  less 
highly  evolved  but  often  interesting  displays  of  any  of  our  native 
passerines,  nothing  about  the  remarkable  flight  displays  of  the  birds- 
of-prey  and  so  little  about  the  notable  performances  of  the  ducks  and 
waders  (apart  from  the  special  cases  of  the  Ruff  and  Oyster-catcher), 
of  the  terns  and  of  various  others. 

Being  a trained  zoologist  as  well  as  an  ornithologist  of  experience  both 
in  the  field  and  the  museum,  Mr.  Stonor  has  the  right  biological  approach 
to  his  subject,  yet  his  chapter  on  general  conclusions  is  in  some  ways 
rather  disappointing  and  does  not  seem  to  us  fully  to  get  to  grips  with 
the  subject  even  at  the  non-specialist’s  level.  But  the  book  is 
interestingly  and  readably  written  and  the  treatment  sound  as  far  as 
it  goes,  and  it  will  doubtless  afford  keen  pleasure  and  interest  to  many 
ornithologists  and  naturalists  who  have  not  previously  given  the 
subject  much  attention,  and  we  hope  will  stimulate  some  to  pursue  it 
further.  A striking  feature  is  the  really  very  remarkable  gallery  of 
photographs  of  avian  displays  which  Mr.  Stonor  has  got  together, 
evidently — and  fortunately — before  the  war,  not  only  from  British, 
but  from  Continental,  American  and  Dominions  sources.  It  might 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  ducks  figured  in  plate  9 are  the  Icelandic 
and  American  Barrow’s  Goldeneye  ( Bucephala  islandica)  and  not  the 
Goldeneye  as  ordinarily  understood,  while  the  wagtails  in  plate  38  are 
not  strictly  Pied  Wagtails,  but  obviously  Whites,  as,  indeed,  would 
be  expected,  since  the  photograph  is  a Continental  one.  B.W.T. 

ABSTRACT. 

WEATHER  CONDITIONS  RELATED  TO  AN  INVASION 

OF  WAXWINGS. 

J.  Ritchie  (1940).  " An  analysis  of  the  influence  of  weather  upon  a 

migratory  movement  of  birds.”  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.,  Vol.  60, 
p.  299. 

Professor  James  Ritchie  of  Edinburgh  has  provided  an  admirable 
analysis  of  the  data  relating  to  the  1921  invasion  of  the  Waxwing 
( Bombycilla  garrulus)  and  the  associated  weather  conditions.  This  is  a 
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valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  bird  migration,  although 
in  drawing  general  inferences  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  example 
under  study  is  an  erratic  phenomenon  and  not  a regular  movement 
of  the  annually  recurring  type.  The  original  paper  must  be  consulted 
for  the  facts — presented  in  useful  diagrammatic  form — and  argument  ; 
here  only  the  main  conclusions  can  be  summarized. 

The  analysis  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  records  of  the  immigra- 
tions of  Waxwings  into  Great  Britain  and  into  Denmark  in  November 
and  December,  1921,  the  Danish  data  being  based  on  the  account 
published  by  Skovgaard  in  1922.  Evidence  is  given  in  support  of  the 
assumption  that  the  origin  of  the  movements  lay  in  southern  Scan- 
dinavia, and  weather  conditions  there  are  particularly  considered. 

The  movement  was  confined  to  a period  of  about  three  weeks  when 
barometric  pressure  in  Scandinavia  was  very  high.  It  was  preceded 
and  succeeded  by  very  low  pressures  there.  Migration  proceeded 
from  an  area  of  high  atmospheric  pressure  towards  an  area  of  low 
pressure  during  anticyclonic  conditions  : it  began  with  the  setting  in 
of  such  conditions  and  ceased  when  they  failed.  The  whole  movement 
occurred  over  a period  of  normal  temperature  for  the  season,  following 
a sudden  drop  and  recovery. 

Both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Denmark  the  daily  records  suggest 
that  the  migration  was  composed  of  successive  waves.  Some  waves 
were  common  to  both  countries,  allowing  for  a day’s  lag  in  the  British 
arrivals.  The  initiation  of  the  individual  waves  was  not  definitely 
related  to  a specific  change  in  atmospheric  pressure,  although  the 
conditions  associated  with  a rising  barometer  seem  to  have  been  more 
favourable.  The  waves  often  set  out  when  the  temperature  had  been 
steady  for  a day  or  two. 

With  one  exception  the  thirteen  possible  waves  began  under  cloudy 
or  overcast  skies.  It  is  suggested  that  a moist  atmosphere  may  be 
favourable  for  respiratory  exchange  without  undue  loss,  through  the 
lung  surfaces,  of  the  water  content  of  the  body  during  a long  period 
when  it  cannot  be  replenished.  Further  observations  on  atmospheric 
humidity  as  a factor  possibly  conducive  to  migration  would  be  of 
interest. 

Only  one  wave  appears  to  have  set  out  with  a tail  wind  (N.E.)  : 
in  all  other  cases  the  wind  was  easterly  or  in  some  degree  opposed 
to  a southward  journey  (E.  to  S.S.E.).  (Such  winds  are  presumed  to 
be  concomitants  of  the  anticyclonic  conditions  shown  to  be  favourable 
to  migration  ; and  it  need  not  be  supposed  that  they  directly  influence 
the  initiation  of  movements,  as  distinct  from  their  subsequent  course.) 
Analysis  of  wind  direction  and  force  across  the  North  Sea  suggests 
that  the  Waxwings  instinctively  moved  in  a southerly  direction  and 
that  their  appearance  in  Great  Britain  was  due  to  their  being  blown 
there.  A.L.T. 

LETTER 

ON  THE  RELATION  OF  THE  SHORT-EARED  OWL  TO 

THE  COMMON  VOLE. 

To  the  Editors  of  British  Birds. 

Sirs, — It  has  long  been  known  that  there  is  a remarkable  relation 
between  the  Short-eared  Owl  ( Asio  Jiammeus ) and  the  common  field-vole 
(Microtus  agrestis).  The  common  vole  at  apparently  regular  intervals 
increases  in  numbers  in  different  localities  till  in  some  cases  a “ vole 
plague  ” occurs,  and  then  the  vole  dies  out  or  is  greatly  reduced  in 
numbers  through  disease.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  at  such  times 
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i n-wl  follows  the  voles  and  frequently  lays  an  unusually 
the  Short-eared  Owl  foil  tl  henomenon,  in  varying  proportions,  is 

large  number  o : eggs.  £een  believed.  In  Argyllshire  in  1936 

perhaps  commOTm  th  grous  -n  the  preCeding  year,  I was  told  of 

where  vole  ; had [ ^en  ten  or  twelve  eggs,  or  even  more, 

nests  of  Short-earea  consideration  is  that  the  connection 

What  more  absolute  than  has 

between  the  Owl  and  ' > Jn  Britain  where  the  Short-eared 

been  believed.  Is J-he  irrespective  of  the  condition  of  the  vole  ? 
Owl  breeds  constant  ) , 1 , alone  for  food,  but  is  it  so  for 

It  is  certainly  not  dependent  on  the  yole  am.  , 

breeding  ? I know  of  no  proved  case  of  thi  S ^fth 

of  Britain  where  the  vole  does  not  occur  £ *ee“here  ^ ^ ^ 
Uist,  where  there  are  voles  but  not  “ in  Shetland 

It  breeds  in  Orkney  ire  and  where,  again,  there 

where  there  are  non  It  does  not  breed ml  that  coun|ry.  It  is 

not  or  io  usl^  d i ffic  uhf to  p r o v e^a^  e g at  i ve , fat  I suggest  that  this  parallel 

diSTtri-now°onf  oniTtLee'casI'  in  Britain  which  might  be  raised  against 
mv  contention  There  is  an  old  record  of  the  Short-eared  Owl  breeding 
SytSnM^of'Man.  but  this  has  since  been 

There  are  old  records  for  Shetland,  but  J.  G.  Millais  had  evidence  01 
the  former  existence  of  voles  there.  In  recent  years  a recoid  by  Major 
| W Seigne  was  published  of  a nest  of  the  Short-eared  Owl  in  Ireland 
This  was  a “sight-record  ” and  in  view  of  the  facts  that  I give  it 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  proved.  I would  suggest,  of  course, 
very  few' exceptional  cases  might  turn  up  without  destroying  t 
validity  of  mv  main  contention. 

Further  it  is  well  known  to  be  difficult,  or  impossible,  to  breed 
certain  species  of  Owls,  including  the  Short-eared  m ^nemen^ 

I submit  that  these  facts  point  to  the  conclusion  that  to  enable  t e 
Short-eared  Owl  to  breed,  some  element  obtained  fro“  l v*J 
essential,  though  the  Owl  can  exist  perfectly  well  without  it.  Any 
bio-chemist  could  suggest  some  element  that  might  possibly  account 
for  these  facts,  but  it  is  too  early  to  go  into  that  matter.  I cannot 
believe  that  food  as  such  could  induce  the  Owls  m certain  years  to  lay 
very  much  larger  clutches  than  usual.  1 think  that  there  n us 

something  more  subtle  involved.  . , • ilar 

A fact  that  suggests  that  my  contention  may  be  sound  is  the  simuar 
relation  between  the  Snowy  Owl  and  the  lemming.  Many  accounts 
have  been  given  of  the  Snowy  Owl  remaining  on  the  ground  witnout 

breeding  when  lemmings  are  absent.  . _ , orir,  th_ 

The  main  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a conclusion  is  that  the  Ov  < 

vole  have  both  a very  wide  distribution.  All  that  can  ae  < ont‘  ‘ 
present  is  to  state  the  case  tentatively  and  ask  for  possible  cumu  a 
proof,  or  for  disproof  if  it  can  be  given.  If  my  suggestion  is  come  , 
we  have  a highly  remarkable  case  of  a kind  of  parasitism,  an  o e 
that  opens  up  rather  startling  possibilities  in  the  field  ol  bio  og>  • 

1 M MrWlI-I-l  am  . 
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NEST-SANITATION. 

BY 

R.  H.  BLAIR. 

WITH  ADDITIONS  FROM  PUBLISHED  SOURCES 

BY 

B.  W.  TUCKER, 

Introductory. 

“No  bird  fouls  its  own  nest  ’’  runs  an  old  proverb.  This  might 
well  serve  as  a text  for  the  present  paper,  based  on  an  investi- 
gation carried  out  in  the  past  few  years  by  the  Cornwall  Bird 
Watching  and  Preservation  Society. 

Nest-sanitation  in  the  House-Martin  was  described  more 
than  a century  and  a half  ago  with  characteristic  accuracy 
by  Gilbert  White.  In  his  Sixteenth  Letter  to  the  Hon.  Daines 
Barrington,  dated  November  20th,  1773,  he  wrote  of  this 
species  : — 

“ At  first  when  the  young  are  hatched,  and  are  in  a naked  and 
helpless  condition,  the  parent  birds  with  tender  assiduity,  carry  out 
what  comes  away  from  their  young.  Was  it  not  for  this  affectionate 
cleanliness  the  nestlings  would  soon  be  burnt  up,  and  destroyed  in  so 
deep  and  hollow  a nest,  by  their  own  caustic  excrement.  In  the 
quadruped  creation  the  same  neat  precaution  is  made  use  of  ; parti- 
cularly among  dogs  and  cats,  where  the  dams  lick  away  what  proceeds 
from  their  young.  But  in  birds  there  seems  to  be  a particular  provision, 
that  the  dung  of  nestlings  is  enveloped  in  a tough  kind  of  jelly,  and 
therefore  is  the  easier  conveyed  off  without  soiling  or  daubing.  Yet, 
as  nature  is  cleanly  in  all  her  ways,  the  young  perform  this  office  for 
themselves  in  a little  time  by  thrusting  their  tails  out  at  the  aperture 
of  their  nest.” 

Written  in  an  age  far  removed  in  spirit  from  our  own,  this 
excellent  description,  like  many  of  Gilbert  White’s  observa- 
tions, might  well,  but  for  its  old-world  phrasing,  have  been 
written  by  a modern  field  naturalist  with  all  the  advantages  of 
background  and  equipment  which  White  lacked.  More  than 
seventy  years  later  the  fact  that  the  nests  of  Blackbird, 
Mistle-Thrush  and  Song-Thrush  are  kept  clean  by  the  parents 
swallowing  the  droppings  of  the  nestlings  was  reported  by 
T.  D.  Weir  to  William  MacGillivray,  who  recorded  the 
observations  of  his  correspondent  in  his  History  of  British 
Birds , in  which  will  also  be  found  the  essential  facts  about 
the  House-Martin,  independently  observed  by  another 
correspondent,  T.  Hepburn.  In  1898  H.  F.  Witherby  [Know- 
ledge, 1898,  p.  66)  published  an  account  of  nest-sanitation  in 
the  Mistle-Thrush,  recording  the  change  from  swallowing 
to  carrying  away  of  the  faeces  which  is  now  known  to  be 
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widespread  in  nidicolous  birds  and  the  prodding  of  the  young 
by  the  parent  to  stimulate  evacuation,  which  will  be  referred 
to  again  in  the  present  paper.  Another  comparatively  early 
communication  on  the  subject,  dealing  with  American  birds, 
was  contributed  by  F.  H.  Herrick  to  the  Auk  for  1900 
(Vol.  XVII,  pp.  100-103).  The  mucous  encapsulation  of  the 
faeces  found  in  Passerines  and  woodpeckers  “ and  to  some 
extent  in  other  orders  of  birds  ” is  noted  and  the  importance 
of  the  habits  described  in  preventing  the  nest-site  from  being 
rendered  conspicuous  is  remarked  on.  The  author  had 
observed  carrying  away  of  faeces  by  the  Bluebird  ( Sialia 
sialis),  swallowing  by  the  Red-eyed  Vireo  ( Vireosylva  olivacea ) 
and  Cedar  Waxwing  (Bomby cilia  cedrorum),  and  both  methods 
of  disposal  in  the  case  of  the  American  Robin  ( Turdus 
migratorius) , and  photographs  are  given  of  the  first  and  last 
of  these  in  the  act  of  removal.  Since  that  date  numerous 
references  to  nest-sanitation  have  appeared  in  accounts  of 
the  habits  of  individual  species,  but  no  systematic  study  of 
the  subject  has  hitherto  been  made.  It  was  in  view  of  this  fact 
that  the  enquiry  above-mentioned  was  organized,  with  the 
object  of  providing  a survey  of  the  various  methods  of  disposal 
of  excrement  and  the  use  made  of  these  methods  by  different 
species. 

It  has  been  thought  desirable  to  add  to  the  original  data 
obtained  in  the  enquiry  statements  of  what  has  previously 
been  recorded  on  the  subject,  and  these  are  given  in  the 
systematic  account  as  separate  paragraphs  in  square  brackets 
under  -each  species.  In  the  main  the  two  sets  of  data  confirm 
one  another,  but  in  some  cases  conclusions  which  might  be 
drawn  from  the  new  data  alone  are  found  to  be  supplemented 
or  modified  by  previously  published  records.  Many  such 
records  were  tabulated  by  the  late  F.  C.  R.  Jourdain  in  his 
bibliographical  note-books  on  the  breeding  biology  of  British 
birds,  and  the  paragraphs  referred  to  have  been  compiled 
mainly  from  this  source,  with  a few  additional  references, 
by  B.  W.  Tucker,  who  is  also  responsible  for  the  portion  of 
the  present  section  dealing  with  the  literature. 

The  published  data  on  nest-sanitation  are  widely  scattered, 
often  as  a sentence  or  a few  lines  buried  in  some  general 
article  or  note  and  sometimes  in  out-of-the-way  places,  and 
it  may  be  considered  certain  that  a few  have  escaped  notice, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Jourdain’s  collection  of  refer- 
ences is  the  most  comprehensive  that  has  been  got  together. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  over  fifty  references 
(of  which  a few,  however,  refer  to  non-European  birds)  are 
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given  by  F.  Groebbels  in  the  second  volume  of  his  important 
work,  Der  Vogel  (pp.  405-407),  published  in  1937.  This  work 
and  Stresemann’s  volume  on  birds  in  the  great  German 
Handbuch  der  Zoologie  of  Kiikenthal  and  Krumbach  both 
summarize  briefly  what  is  known  on  the  subject  and  both 
clearly  recognize  the  widespread  tendency  to  an  orderly 
sequence  of  changes  in  method  of  faeces  disposal  which  is  so 
strongly  emphasized  by  the  results  of  the  present  enquiry. 
Stresemann  (p.  399)  writes  that  “ in  the  first  days  it  is  usually 
swallowed,  later  usually  carried  away  and  deposited  at  a 
distance,”  while  according  to  Groebbels  “ apart  from  in- 
dividual differences,  it  is  very  often  the  case  that  the  adults 
at  first  swallow  the  droppings,  then  when  the  young  are 
larger  carry  them  away,  and  finally  when  the  young  are 
larger  still  and  evacuate  in  the  nest  or  on  the  edge  of  it,  no 
longer  remove  them.”  The  sequence  of  stages  thus  defined 
will  be  found  to  agree  very  closely  with  those  which  were 
quite  independently  formulated  as  typical  in  the  present 
enquiry. 

The  functions  of  nest-sanitation  are  twofold,  one  to 
prevent  contamination  of  the  young  birds,  their  food,  and 
the  brooding  parents,  and  the  other  in  many  cases  to  prevent 
the  nesting-site  being  made  conspicuous  by  accumulated 
droppings.  How  well  the  first  object  is  attained  will  be  realized 
by  all  who  have  noticed  a brood  just  out  of  the  nest,  every 
baby  spick  and  span,  in  contrast  often  to  the  weary  and 
bedraggled  parents.  And  this  applies  even  to  such  species 
as  Wren,  Starling,  tits,  Sand-Martins  and  others  where 
nesting  conditions  are  such  that  this  outcome  is  in  a high 
degree  astonishing. 

Not  all  birds  have  this  sanitation  problem,  as  many  ground- 
nesting species,  such  as  waders,  ducks,  terns,  gulls  and  skuas 
leave  the  vicinity  of  the  nest  soon  after  hatching.  In  those 
in  which  the  conditions  of  breeding  make  sanitation  desirable 
a remarkable  feature  is  the  instinctive  co-operation  of  the 
nestlings  from  an  early  age.  This  is  particularly  developed  in 
the  tits,  of  which  a very  good  account  is  given  by  O.  and 
M.  Heinroth  ( Vogel  Mitteleuropas,  I.,  p.  118)  : — 

“ While  other  young  insectivorous  birds  usually  elevate  the  hind 
parts  of  their  bodies  at  the  edge  of  the  nest  and  deposit  the  faecal 
pellets  thereon,  so  that  they  can  be  carried  away  in  the  bill  by  the 
parents  either  immediately  or  somewhat  later,  young  tits  behave 
in  the  following  manner.  As  the  large  number  of  young  makes 
it  impossible  for  the  individual  nestlings  to  push  their  way 
between  the  bodies  of  their  companions  to  the  edge  of  the  nest,  evacua- 
tion must  also  take  place  from  the  middle  of  the  nest.  For  this  purpose 
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the  young  bird  elevates  its  posterior  in  such  a way  that  it  is  standing 
like  a three-legged  stool  on  its  feet  and  bill.  The  cloacal  opening  is 
thus  brought  to  the  same  height  as  the  elevated  beaks  of  the  rest  of 
the  family,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a circlet  of  white  feathers  so  that 
it  can  be  distinctly  seen  in  the  dim  light  of  the  nest-hole.  As  the  father 
and  mother,  after  presenting  food,  always  take  a look  at  their  young 
for  a moment,  they  at  once  notice  this  circlet  showing  up  as  the  most 
elevated  point,  take  up  the  faecal  pellet  ...  as  it  is  extruded  and 
before  it  rolls  down  amongst  the  numerous  family,  and  fly  away  with 
it.” 

A photograph  is  given  (Plate  43,  fig.  3)  of  a young  Coal-Tit 
in  this  singular  attitude. 

In  other  species  in  which  the  behaviour  is  less  specialized 
it  is  nevertheless  sufficiently  striking,  and  it  was  the  observa- 
tion of  the  collaboration  of  half-fledged  Willow-Warblers 
with  the  parents  in  nest-sanitation  which  stimulated  Blair 
to  take  up  the  subject  seriously.  The  nestling  about  to 
defaecate  pushed  its  way  to  the  entrance  of  the  nest  and  then 
deposited  the  dropping  neatly  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
opening,  so  that  the  parent  returning  soon  after  was  able, 
after  feeding,  to  pick  up  the  excrement  without  changing 
its  foothold  and  fly  away  with  it.  In  the  many  instances 
observed  the  dropping  fell  regularly  within  an  inch  of  the  same 
spot.  Evidently  this  was  a definite  latrine.  On  one  occasion 
the  nestling  blundered,  so  that  the  dropping  fell  short,  just 
inside  the  entrance.  Without  hesitation  the  nearest  chick 
picked  it  up  in  its  beak  and  laid  it  down  in  the  proper  spot. 
Similar  routines  were  observed  at  a Wood-Warbler’s  nest 
where  the  young  were  less  than  a week  old  and  in  young 
Spotted  Flycatchers.  As  a result  a short  article  was  written 
for  the  Cornish  Bird  Watching  and  Preservation  Society, 
and  as  the  subject  had  received  comparatively  little  attention 
and  promised  to  be  of  much  interest,  the  Society  decided 
to  set  on  foot  an  enquiry  on  the  methods  of  nest-sanitation. 

The  information  desired  was  the  day  on  which  defaecation 
first  occurred,  the  method  of  sanitation  at  various  stages,  and 
the  part  played  by  the  nestlings. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  it  appeared  important  to  discover 
whether  defaecation  took  place  at  all  in  the  first  few  days,  as 
the  bulging  of  the  posterior  of  very  young  nestlings  suggested 
that  no  faeces  might  pass  until  some  days  after  hatching. 
This  has  been  observed  to  be  the  case  in  the  buntings,  while 
in  other  species  defaecation  within  24  hours  has  been  noted. 
More  observations  in  this  difficult  stage  are  required  as 
observations  on  many  species  make  it  clear  that  capsules  are 
not  produced  at  first.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
first  contents  of  the  gut  are  not  faeces  but  a secretion  and 
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that  this,  if  expelled,  would  almost  certainly  be  swallowed 
by  parents.  In  the  nest  also  might  be  fragments  of  egg-shell 
and  membrane  which,  if  minute,  might  well  be  mistaken 
for  faces,  and  would  be  groped  for  at  the  bottom  of  the 
nest  by  the  parent  birds  in  a manner  similar  to  their  actions 
in  removing  faces.  The  fact  that  swallowing  by  parent  is 
the  rule  in  these  first  days  makes  it  very  difficult  to  say 
more  than  that  the  parent  swallowed  something,  presumably 
faces,  on  the  first  or  second  day. 

The  faces  of  most  Passerine  and  some  other  nestlings  are 
voided  surrounded  by  an  elastic  pellicle  of  tough  mucus 
which,  as  Gilbert  White  duly  observed,  enables  the  little 
parcels  to  be  carried  away  without  breaking,  to  be  deposited 
neatly,  and  not  to  cause  contamination  by  light  contact. 
It  is  this  remarkable  provision  of  nature  which  makes  possible 
the  collection  and  disposal  of  faces  from  the  nest  by 
co-operation  of  nestling  and  parent. 

A further  adaptation  frequently  met  with  is  the  develop- 
ment of  powerful  ejaculatory  muscles,  resulting  in  a squirt 
action  which  permits  of  liquid  or  semi-solid  faces  being 
projected  clear  of  the  nest.  This  is  the  procedure  in  the 
later  stages  among  birds-of-prey,  many  other  large  birds  and 
some  Passerines. 

Swallowing  of  faces  by  parent  birds  is  widespread,  but  wide 
variations  are  found  to  occur  in  the  extent  to  which  birds  of 
related  species  make  use  of  the  swallowing  method.  It  is 
also  evident  that  birds  of  the  same  species  may  show  marked 
variability  in  this  respect,  but  allowance  has  to  be  made  for 
the  probability  that  birds  will  often  swallow  faces  when 
nervous,  cf.,  swallowing  of  food  intended  for  nestlings  by 
parent  birds  when  observed.  This  tends  to  make  swallowing 
appear  even  more  frequent  than  in  nature.  Swallowing  by 
parents  is  noted  alike  where  nestlings  do  not  produce 
encapsuled  faces,  e.g.,  Raven,  and  in  those  species  where 
capsulation  occurs,  e.g.,  Thrush. 

As  to  the  co-operation  by  the  nestling,  for  the  first  few 
days,  faces,  if  any,  are  swallowed  by  the  parent  ; in  the 
next  stage  the  nestling  is  commonly  stimulated  by  prodding 
by  the  parent,  and  the  faces  either  swallowed  or  carried 
away.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  nestling  is  able  to  make 
purposeful  movements  the  instinct  to  protect  the  cup  of  the 
nest  leads  him  to  project  the  cloacal  opening  over  the  edge 
and  defacate  there,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Willow-Warbler 
to  make  his  way  to  a particular  spot  beside  the  “ doorstep,” 
turn  round  and  defacate,  or  in  deep  or  covered  nests,  as 
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observed  in  Whitethroat  and  Blue-Tit,  to  come  to  the  top  of 
the  heap  of  young,  turn  up  the  cloaca  and  await  the  parent. 
The  young  of  the  larger  “ projectile  ” birds  at  a surprisingly 
early  stage  are  able  to  orientate  themselves  so  as  to  defaecate 
clear  of  the  nest. 

One  definite  rule  can  be  formulated  as  a result  of  the 
enquiry.  If  we  consider  the  portion  of  the  nest  which  contains 
the  eggs  and  newly  hatched  chicks  as  the  cup  of  the  nest, 
then  : “The  cup  of  the  nest  is  kept  inviolate.”  This  rule 
applies  whether  the  nest  is  of  cup-and-brim  type,  cup-and- 
platform  type,  domed,  shelf  type,  in  a hole  or  cranny,  and 
to  lined  and  unlined  nests  alike.  The  only  exceptions  or 
partial  exceptions  occur  in  certain  hole-nesting  species. 

It  has  further  been  found  helpful  to  differentiate  three 
stages : — 

Stage  i.  Newly  hatched  chick.  Up  to  3 days  old.  Swallow- 
ing by  parents  is  the  rule. 

Stage  2.  Intermediate  stage.  Frequently  after  prodding 
reminder,  faeces  are  carried  away  or  swallowed  by  parent. 

Stage  3.  Stage  of  active  co-operation  by  nestlings,  which 
may  : — 

(a)  Project  faeces  clear  of  the  nest. 

(b)  Deposit  faeces  on  rim  of  nest  or  selected  spot  to  be 

carried  away  (commonest  method),  swallowed  or 
left  on  rim. 

(c)  Deliver  faeces  direct  to  parent  to  be  carried  or 

swallowed. 

In  Stage  3 nestlings  of  the  same  species  may  adopt  more 
than  one  of  (a),  ( b ) and  (c).  Thus,  the  Goldcrest  deposits  on 
rim,  until  old  enough  to  project  clear,  and  has  also  been 
observed  to  deliver  direct. 

The  complexity  of  behaviour  with  regard  to  sanitation 
has  not  been  sufficiently  recognized  in  the  past,  and  many  of 
the  ornithologists  who  have  recorded  observations  on  the 
subject  have  failed  to  note  the  age  of  the  nestlings.  This 
complexity  was  also  not  sufficiently  realized  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  present  enquiry  and  led  to  some  confusion  in  the  first 
year,  as  observer  A would  be  clear  that  carrying  was  the 
method  used  by  a particular  species,  and  observer  B would 
be  equally  firm  that  swallowing  was  the  practice  for  this 
species,  while  C upheld  that  the  parents  played  no  part,  as 
he  had  definitely  watched  the  nestling  defaecate  clear  of 
the  nest.  All  these  observations  were  accurate  and  called 
attention  to  the  need  to  watch  each  species  throughout  the 
period  in  the  nest. 
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Of  the  species  which  have  been  observed  during  their 
first  few  days  after  hatching  (Stage  i)  the  following  are 
reported  not  to  pass  fasces  at  this  stage. 

Corn-Bunting,  Yellow-Bunting  and  Cirl  Bunting,  where 
fasces  are  carried  from  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  are  not 
passed  before  this. 

Robin  and  Hedge-Sparrow,  where  no  defaecation  is  noted 
in  the  first  two  days,  faeces  are  thereafter  swallowed  during 
Stage  2 and  subsequently  carried  in  Stage  3. 

Nestlings  of  Jackdaw,  Greenfinch,  Chaffinch,  Long-tailed 
Tit,  Goldcrest,  Spotted  Flycatcher,  Song-Thrush  and  Black- 
bird have  been  reported  as  defaecating  during  the  first  two 
days.  It  is  expected  that  this  which  may  be  considered  the 
normal  Stage  1 will  contain  the  majority  of  species. 

In  many  species  the  stages  are  not  differentiated.  Thus, 
in  the  Mistle-Thrush  and  Song-Thrush,  which  swallow  until 
the  last  few  days,  or  in  the  case  of  the  former  often  throughout, 
there  is  no  sharp  distinction.  Similarly  in  the  larger  birds  as 
Raven,  Stages  1 and  2 are  merged  together,  the  bird  swallowing 
during  these  stages  until  projection  by  the  young  is  established 
in  Stage  3. 

Lack  of  uniformity  of  sanitation  method  in  allied  species  is 
illustrated  in  the  finches. 

Greenfinch.  Normal.  Faeces  swallowed  during  first  week. 
At  about  a week  faeces  deposited  on  rim,  where  they  are 
swallowed.  Later  a few  capsules  are  carried  but  the  bulk 
left  on  the  rim  of  the  nest. 

Abnormal.  In  a nest,  which  was  subsequently  relined  and 
used  for  a second  brood,  all  droppings,  were  carried  from 
the  tenth  day,  up  to  which  day  they  had  been  swallowed. 
The  nest  and  rim  were  left  clean. 

Goldfinch.  Rim  used  as  latrine  after  first  week.  Capsules 
are  very  glutinous  and  hence  do  not  tend  to  fall  back  into 
nest.  Rarely  a parent  is  seen  to  carry  a dropping  perhaps 
taken  direct  from  nestling.  Swallowing  is  not  seen  after  early 
stages. 

Twite.  Faeces  swallowed  till  a late  stage. 

Bullfinch.  Swallowing  the  rule  till  late  stage.  Then 
carrying  or  swallowing.  Nest  kept  and  left  clean.  Faeces  not 
noted  on  rim. 

Chaffinch.  Swallowing  first  three  days.  Carrying  from 
fourth  day.  Faeces  deposited  on  rim  in  second  week  and 
carried.  Nest  kept  clean. 

1 he  male  bird  is  reported  as  being  the  chief  sanitary  worker 
in  the  case  of  Common  Redstart  and  as  being  prominent  in 
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carrying  faeces  in  Stonechat  and  Blackcap.  This  suggests 
that  in  some  species  where  the  sexes  are  alike  the  male  may 
likewise  be  the  main  agent  in  sanitation,  and  it  may  be 
noted  that  according  to  the  published  observations  of  R. 
Poncy  this  appears  to  be  the  case  in  the  Carrion-Crow. 

Water  sanitation,  wood-dust  sanitation,  “ latrines,”  indoor 
sanitation  and  “ spring-cleaning  ” have  all  been  noted  in 
connection  with  nest-sanitation. 

In  the  Dipper  two  independent  observers  relate  how  the 
older  nestlings  defaecate  from  the  opening  into  water  below. 
Any  dropping  which  fails  to  reach  the  water  is  picked  up  by 
the  parent  and  placed  in  the  stream,  and  if  caught  in  an 
eddy,  it  is  retrieved  and  put  in  the  current.  A variation 
of  this  behaviour  is  recorded  in  the  central  European  race, 
C.  c.  aquations,  in  which  if  the  faeces  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the 
water  near  the  nest  they  were  fished  up  and  taken  away. 

In  the  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  faeces  are  carried  in 
capsules  in  the  early  stages.  Later  they  are  mixed  with 
wood-dust,  shown  by  a change  from  shiny  white  to  loose 
yellow.  Hammering  to  produce  more  wood-dust  is  done  at 
intervals.  At  the  end  of  the  day  a long  hammering  precedes 
a big  clean  up.  Just  before  the  young  leave  carrying  ceases, 
but  much  hammering  of  wood-dust  suggests  that  fouling  of 
the  plumage  of  the  young  is  prevented  by  " indoor  sanitation.” 

In  the  Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker  very  large  white 
capsules  are  carried  at  long  intervals  in  early  stages — twice 
in  43  visits  noted.  Wood-dust  sanitation  follows  and  a 
parent  was  observed  to  bring  a wood-dust  faeces  parcel  to 
the  opening,  lean  out  and  shake  it  till  it  fell  in  pieces  to  the 
ground. 

These  observations  are  of  original  work  by  A.  H.  M.  Cox, 
assisted  in  the  case  of  the  Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker  by 
R.  G.  Adams 

“ Latrines  ” are  reported  in  several  species.  The  dome- 
nesters  use  the  doorstep  for  this  purpose,  Willow-Warbler 
and  Wood-Warbler  using  a spot  to  one  side,  while  Wren, 
Dipper  and  House-Martin  come  to  the  doorstep  and  project 
from  thence.  Among  hole  dwellers  Wheatears  and  Starlings 
come  to  the  entrance  when  old  enough,  as  also  in  the  last 
few  days  Sand-Martins.  By  contrast  young  Kingfishers  are 
reported  to  leave  the  nest  in  order  to  deposit  their  liquid 
faeces  in  the  passage,  which  usually  inclines  downward 
towards  the  entrance — indoor  sanitation.  In  these  two  species, 
Sand-Martin  and  Kingfisher,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  nest, 
at  least  in  some  cases,  is  not  placed  at  the  extreme  end  of 
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the  hole.  If  only  the  case  of  the  Sand-Martin  were  in  question 
it  might  be  suggested  that  the  dead  space  behind  the  nest  is 
used  as  a latrine  till  the  young  ones  can  move  to  the  entrance, 
since  both  nest  and  passage  would  thus  be  kept  clean.  But 
the  case  of  the  Kingfisher  inevitably  throws  doubt  on  such  an 
explanation,  for  here  the  most  notable  thing  about  the 
passage  is  that  it  is  not  kept  clean.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
reduced  to  what  T.  A.  Coward  called  “ a running  sewer  ” of 
liquid  faeces  ; yet  the  birds  do  not  seem  to  suffer.  This  may 
appear  anomalous  in  view  of  the  care  bestowed  on  sanitation 
by  most  species,  but  perhaps  the  Kingfisher  is  specially 
insensitive  to  unhygienic  surroundings. 

Among  ground  nesting  bircls-of-prey  Montagu’s  Harrier 
makes  proper  latrines  with  runways  leading  to  them  from  the 
nest,  while  Merlin  nestlings  eject  their  faeces  from  the  nest 
in  the  same  way  as  members  of  the  group  which  nest  only 
above  the  ground,  and  a broad  ring  of  “ whitewash  ” forms 
round  the  nest. 

The  Pied  Flycatcher  sometimes  finds  that  in  the  late  stages 
sanitation  by  carrying  gets  behindhand.  In  these  cases  a 
particular  corner  of  the  hole  or  nesting-box  is  used  as  a latrine. 
In  one  instance  a pile  of  droppings  was  made  in  one  corner, 
the  nest  and  the  other  three  corners  being  clean. 

Swallows  have  been  watched  by  Blair  jostling  each 
other  to  take  turns  at  the  particular  corner  of  their  nest  set 
apart  as  a latrine,  and  in  two  instances  he  has  seen  mud 
runways  leading  from  the  nest,  to  enable  the  young  birds 
to  get  to  a suitable  spot  whence  they  could  defaecate  to  the 
ground  without  mess  near  the  nest.  These  mud  runways  were 
not  constructed  until  after  hatching. 

In  two  species  which  have  indoor  sanitation,  spring-cleaning 
may  follow  when  the  young  have  flown.  In  the  case  of  the 
Pied  Flycatcher  described  above,  on  the  day  after  the 
nestlings  flew  the  parent  birds  returned  and  cleaned  up  every 
particle  of  excrement,  leaving  the  nest-box  clean.  In  the 
Wryneck,  as  noted  more  fully  in  the  systematic  part, 
behaviour  is  very  variable  and  faeces  may  be  regularly 
removed  or  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  hole.  In  a nest 
observed  for  several  years  there  was  no  carrying  or  swallowing 
noted.  By  the  time  the  young  were  ready  to  leave  there  was  a 
foul  mess  left  in  the  nesting-box.  As  soon  as  the  young  had 
left,  the  parents  spring-cleaned  the  nesting-box  and  left 
the  interior  as  clean  as  if  it  had  been  scrubbed.  One  year  two 
young  died  in  the  nest  and  the  birds  did  not  return  to  clean 
up.  They  never  nested  there  again. 
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Some  disconnected  observations  of  special  interest  follow. 

Wood-Lark.  A parent  was  seen  to  pick  up  a dropping 
previously  deposited  in  a conspicuous  position  near  the  nest 
and  to  carry  it  further  away. 

Chaffinch  and  Song-Thrush.  Nestlings  of  these  species 
have  been  seen  to  swallow  faeces  of  other  young  in  their  nests. 

White -tailed  Eagle.  At  a nest  under  continuous  observa- 
tion the  young  defaecated  regularly  through  the  night  at 
about  the  same  intervals  as  by  day. 

Spotted  Flycatcher.  A parent  fed  a young  bird  out  of  the 
nest  and  carried  away  a dropping.  In  another  instance 
parents  carried  droppings  throughout  the  first  day  after 
leaving  nest. 

Robin.  Adult  fed  a young  Greenfinch  and  carried  away  a 
dropping. 

Coal-Tit.  During  incubation  (6th  day)  the  hen  bird  carried 
out  a dropping,  presumably  her  own. 

Blue  Tit.  A nest  containing  io  young  was  observed  by 
Commander  Taylor  through  the  glass  sides  of  a specially 
constructed  nesting-box.  After  feeding,  the  parent  looked 
around  and  the  young  timed  defaecation  for  this  moment. 
The  young  one  requiring  attention  would  wriggle  to  the  top 
and  lie  with  tail  raised.  Faeces  were  passed  direct  to  parent. 
In  spite  of  the  number  of  young  there  were  never  two 
droppings  at  one  visit.  When  nearly  fledged  the  nestling 
tipped  itself  up  on  end  with  the  tail  held  quite  vertical  to 
avoid  contamination  of  tail-feathers  (cf.  Heinroth’s  account, 
antea  p.  208). 

Many  observations  to  which  no  reference  has  been  made 
will  be  found  in  the  summary  to  follow,  which  contains  some 
hundreds  of  original  notes  relating  to  78  species  and  many 
more  extracted  from  the  literature. 

Study  of  these  will  justify  the  following  conclusions  : — - 

1.  That  swallowing  of  faeces  by  parent  birds  is  widespread. 

2.  That  co-operation  by  nestlings  in  keeping  inviolate  the 
cup  of  the  nest  is  practically  universal. 

3.  That  in  the  majority  of  species  more  than  one  method  of 
sanitation  is  used,  one  method  succeeding  another  as  the 
nestling  grows. 


{To  be  continued). 
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NOTES  ON  TERRITORY,  FIGHTING  AND  DISPLAY 
IN  THE  CHAFFINCH. 

BY 

DAVID  LACK. 

The  following  observations  on  the  Chaffinch  ( Fringilla 
ccelebs)  were  made  primarily  during  other  work,  hence  are 
extremely  incomplete,  but  are  published  since  they  contain 
a certain  number  of  new  facts,  while  national  service  prevents 
my  further  study  of  the  bird. 

Threat  Display. 

This  was  observed  on  February  6th  in  South  Devon.  One 
male  (obviously  the  owner  of  the  territory)  was  posturing  at 
another  male  (obviously  an  intruder)  perched  motionless 
three  or  four  feet  away  on  the  next  branch.  The  former, 
with  head  thrust  very  forward,  swayed  forwards  and  down- 
wards, then  back  again  (not  from  side  to  side  like  a posturing 
Robin).  This  movement  perhaps  showed  off  the  red  breast, 
but  much  the  most  prominent  feature  was  the  expanded 
white  “ shoulder  ” patch  on  the  wings,  which  were  half 
opened  and  extended  sideways  (not  drooped  downwards), 
giving  the  bird  a curiously  flattened  appearance.  While 
swaying,  the  bird  uttered  rapid,  compressed,  high-pitched 
song-phrases,  very  like  a posturing  Robin,  and  the  intruder 
soon  took  wing  and  was  pursued  out  of  the  territory. 

Courtship  Display. 

Various  types  are  described  in  the  Handbook  of  British 
Birds.  Sexual  chases,  in  which  the  female  utters  a charac- 
teristic soft  call,  seem  common,  and  one  ended  in  copulation 
on  a branch  forty  feet  off  the  ground.  At  Aviemore,  Inverness- 
shire,  on  April  28th,  I heard  the  same  call  from  a female  on 
the  ground.  She  arched  and  stiffened  her  back,  the  male 
gave  a similar  call,  the  female  somewhat  drooped  her  wings 
and  quivered  them,  and  put  her  beak  vertically  upward,  the 
male  perched  just  above  her,  but  then  went  off  ; evidently 
an  incomplete  attempt  at  copulation. 

Behaviour  Towards  Stuffed  Specimens. 

A stuffed  male  Chaffinch  placed  at  a Robin’s  nest  in  mid- 
April  was  violently  attacked  by  a male  Chaffinch  in  the 
territory,  the  bird  making  repeated  aerial  swoops  down  to 
the  specimen,  though  never  actually  striking.  From  the 
volume  of  its  song,  this  Chaffinch  was  clearly  unmated.  A 
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stuffed  female  Chaffinch  placed  by  another  Robin’s  nest  in 
early  May  caused  great  excitement  in  a female  Chaffinch, 
which  called  repeatedly  and  sidled  right  up  to  it,  but  never 
attacked  it.  With  the  help  of  Mr.  L.  S.  V.  Venables  I placed 
first  a stuffed  male  and  then  a stuffed  female  at  the  nest  of 
a building  pair  of  Chaffinches  on  April  14th.  Both  sexes 
“ showed  great  interest,”  inspecting  them  from  various 
angles,  but  did  not  attack.  The  stuffed  male  and  stuffed 
female  have  also  been  placed  at  two  Chaffinch’s  nests  con- 
taining young  in  May,  but  in  neither  case  elicited  attack. 
The  Chaffinch  seems  unusual  among  the  species  so  far 
investigated  in  the  relative  poorness  of  its  reaction  towards 
stuffed  specimens. 

Experiments  with  Living  Chaffinches. 

A bird  trap  six  feet  long,  three  broad  and  three  high,  was 
placed  by  Mr.  L.  S.  V.  Venables  and  myself  on  the  ground 
below  the  nest  of  the  same  building  pair  noted  above,  four 
days  after  they  failed  to  attack  the  stuffed  specimens.  The 
nest  was  now  nearing  completion.  A female  Chaffinch  was 
placed  in  the  trap  ; both  wild  Chaffinches  returned,  the  male 
remained  in  the  tree  above,  but  the  female  tried  violently 
to  attack  the  captive  female.  We  now  came  up,  and  substituted 
a male  Chaffinch  for  the  femal  . Both  Chaffinches  returned, 
and  now  the  female  remained  in  the  tree  while  the  male 
tried  violently  to  attack  the  captive  male.  This  experiment 
was  'repeated,  with  the  same  result  for  each  captive,  and 
when  both  Chaffinches  were  put  in  the  trap  together,  both 
wild  Chaffinches  attacked,  each  trying  to  pursue  the  captive 
of  its  own  sex.  This  experiment  confirms  the  observations 
of  Howard  ( Territory  in  Bird  Life,  1920)  that  the  male  and 
female  Chaffinch  confine  their  attacks  to  members  of  their 
own  sex.  In  this  they  differ  from  the  Robin.  On  one  occasion 
during  this  experiment  the  female  Chaffinch  vigorously  chased 
away  a Blue  Tit. 

This  experiment  was  repeated  at  another  nest  when  the 
pair  were  feeding  young.  Neither  captive  evoked  attack. 
One  case  is  not  enough  to  go  on,  but  this  suggests  that  the 
aggressive  behaviour  of  the  Chaffinch  is  considerably  reduced 
or  lost  by  the  time  that  the  young  are  in  the  nest,  in  this 
agreeing  with  some  other  territorial  birds. 

Observations  in  an  Aviary. 

✓ 

An  aviary  was  constructed  30  feet  long,  20  feet  wide  and 
averaging  10  feet  high,  a shed  occupied  the  south-west  end. 
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for  shelter  from  the  wind,  and  the  aviary  was  lined  with 
bushes.  Two  pairs  of  Chaffinches  were  placed  here  in  early 
February.  (Actually  several  more  were  kept  to  begin  with, 
but  the  others  were  later  let  out  as  it  was  thought  better  to 
confine  the  experiment  to  two  pairs.)  The  problem  was  to 
discover  what  happened  when  two  pairs  of  a species  usually 
considered  to  be  territorial  were  forced  to  live  in  the  same 
limited  area.  At  first,  the  birds  associated  together  as  in  an 
ordinary  Chaffinch  flock.  In  mid-April  one  of  the  males  came 
into  loud  song,  and  would  vigorously  chase  the  other  male 
about  the  aviary.  This  behaviour  later  ceased,  and  this 
male,  with  one  of  the  females,  successfully  nested  and  hatched 
out  young.  The  other  pair  showed  no  traces  of  breeding 
behaviour.  This  result  fully  confirms  my  findings  with 
Robins  ; a year  later  two  pairs  of  Robins  were  placed  in  each 
of  two  aviaries,  and  in  both  cases  the  dominant  pair  but  not 
the  other  pair  successfully  raised  a family  ( antea , Vol.  XXXIII, 
pp.  262-270).  This  seems  to  show  that  possession  of  a territory 
is  essential  for  breeding  to  occur,  but  also  shows  that  a 
territorial  bird  will  come  to  tolerate  another  pair  in  its  breeding 
territory. 

The  captive  Chaffinches  were  let  out  in  June,  having 
remained  in  good  condition.  They  were  fed  on  Mr.  Allen 
Silver’s  grain  mixture  for  finches,  supplemented  by  a few 
mealworms  daily.  Unfortunately  the  young  died  in  the 
nest,  as  the  person  who  fed  them  for  me  during  my  temporary 
absence  did  not  realize  how  many  insects  the  young  needed. 

Autumn  Song. 

1 he  Chaffinch  occasionally  sings  in  S.  Devon  in  autumn, 
and  for  the  first  two  weeks  of  October,  1937,  three  males  sang 
regularly,  but  this  is  exceptional.  Autumn  song  is  known 
from  many  territorial  species,  and  it  is  presumably  quite 
functionless  in  the  Chaffinch,  and  simply  correlated  with  a 
partial  and  temporary  revival  of  the  internal  state  of  early 
spring. 

Female  Song? 

loom  March  14th  to  16th,  194°.  a Chaffinch  in  female 
plumage  sang  repeatedly  and  also  took  repeated  flights  in  a 
very  limited  area  which  might  be  termed  its  territory.  It 
a so  gave  the  spink  call  repeatedly,  which  seems  associated 
with  territorial  behaviour  in  the  male.  The  song  was  a 
succession  of  very  harsh  loud  “ chur  ” syllables,  just  like 
the  beginning  of  the  normal  Chaffinch  song  except  for  the 
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much  harsher  tone.  On  the  second  and  third  days  there  was 
also  sometimes  an  attempt  at  the  normal  ending  of  the 
Chaffinch  song,  but  this  was  at  best  poor,  and  was  usually 
omitted  altogether.  On  one  occasion  a neighbouring  male 
Chaffinch  came  up  to  it  on  the  boundary  of  the  territory, 
but  nothing  further  happened.  On  another  occasion  a male 
Chaffinch  stayed  near  it  in  the  centre  of  its  territory  for 
some  time,  but  nothing  further  took  place.  (As  already  noted, 
sex  recognition  is  by  plumage  in  the  Chaffinch.)  It  is  not, 
of  course,  certain  whether  this  bird  was  a male  which  had 
failed  to  develop  the  male  plumage  or,  as  seems  more  likely, 
a female  which  showed  partial  male  behaviour  (• i.e .,  song  plus 
restriction  to  a definite  area,  but  no  aggressive  behaviour). 
Or  it  may  have  been  an  intersex.  Unfortunately  I was  taken 
ill  on  March  16th,  and  when  I returned  the  bird  had  gone. 


iMOTES* 

HAWFINCHES  AND  CHERRIES. 

As  an  example  of  how  food-supply  can  affect  the  number  of 
birds  breeding  in  a locality  the  following  may  be  of  interest. 
When  I first  came  to  Benenden,  Kent,  about  twenty  years 
ago,  so  far  as  I know  Hawfinches  ( Coccothi'uustes  c.  cocco- 
thraustes ) never  nested  in  this  garden.  As  my  extensive 
collection  of  Japanese  and  other  species  of  cherries  (I  possess 
about  500  specimens)  gradually  came  into  bearing,  these 
birds  began  to  appear  in  ever-increasing  numbers  in  order 
to  feed  on  the  kernels  of  the  fruit.  Although  the  trees  are 
now  bearing  in  great  abundance  the  Hawfinches  annually 
destroy  the  whole  crop.  The  fruit  is  attacked  before  it  is 
fully  ripe,  each  stone  being  neatly  cracked  into  two  halves. 
If  I wish  to  save  a few  seeds  for  propogating  purposes, 
I am  always  obliged  to  protect  them  with  muslin  bags. 
First  one  pair  came  to  nest,  then  two,  while  finally  last  year, 
no  fewer  than  three  pairs  were  found  breeding  within  the 
limited  space  of  a few  acres.  Two  of  these  nests  were  within 
80  yards  of  one  another.  Collingwood  Ingram. 

WATER-PIPIT  IN  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

On  December  25th  and  26th,  1940,  Mr.  H.  W.  Neal  obtained 
close  views  of  a pipit  along  the  Avon  bank  at  Hotwells, 
Bristol,  which  he  confidently  identified  as  a Water-Pipit 
(Anthns  s.  spinoletta).  Mr.  Neal  states  that  the  generally 
clean  appearance  of  the  bird  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
dingy  plumage  of  the  Rock-Pipit  which  species  it  resembled 
in  size,  flight  and  call-note.  Chief  details  observed  were  the 
whitish  eye-stripe,  the  lighter  and  warmer  tints  of  the  upper- 
parts  as  compared  with  Rock-Pipit,  the  conspicuously  pure 
white  outer  tail-feathers,  the  clear  greyish  white  throat  with 
under-parts  similar  apart  from  some  streaking  on  breast 
and  flanks,  and  the  blackish  brown  legs.  There  is  apparently 
no  previous  record  for  the  county.  H.  H.  Davis. 

WILLOW-TIT  IN  PEMBROKESHIRE. 

The  status  of  the  Willow-Tit  ( Parus  a.  kleinschmidti ) in 
Pembrokeshire  seems  to  be  unknown  and  there  exists, 
I believe,  no  record  of  its  occurrence  up  to  the  present.  It 
will  probably  prove  to  be  common  and  widely  spread  in  the 
county. 
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On  August  8th,  1939,  I watched  a Willow-Tit  in  full  song, 
near  Clarbeston,  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  emerging  from 
a bush  whence  I had  heard  its  peevish-sounding  call,  the 
bird,  perched  on  a spray  facing  me  at  a distance  of  less  than 
three  yards  twice  sang  its  clear  and  mellow  stave.  It  then 
moved  a few  feet  away,  still,  in  full  view,  and  after  “ snarling  ” 
again  several  times,  twice  repeated  its  full  song. 

Bertram  Lloyd. 

CHIFFCHAFFS  IN  CO.  CORK  IN  WINTER. 

I have  again  (January  10th,  1941)  come  across  Chiffchaffs 
( Phylloscopus  c.  collybita)  frequenting  exactly  the  same 
locality  in  which  I reported  having  seen  them  this  time  last 
year  near  Cork  ( antea , XXXIII,  p.  252).  This  seems  to 
indicate  that  some  birds  at  least  winter  regularly  in  this 
area.  C.  F.  Scroope. 

FIRST  BROOD  OF  SWALLOW  ASSISTING  TO  FEED 

SECOND  BROOD. 

I was  much  interested  in  the  note  by  W.  Walmsley  White 
(antea,  p.  179)  on  a bird  of  the  first  brood  of  the  Swallow 
(Hirundo  r.  rustica ) assisting  in  the  feeding  of  young  of  the 
second  brood,  as  this  is  the  only  further  confirmation  which 
has  come  to  my  notice  of  observations  I made  about  ten 
years  ago,  and  published  in  my  book  The  Sky’s  Their  Highway 
in  1937. 

These  observations,  made  at  the  nest  during  two  4f-hour 
spells  when  the  young  were  approximately  four  days  and 
eleven  days  old  respectively,  are  given  as  a detailed  “ feeding 
time-table  ” and  show  that  the  attention  of  the  young  of  the 
first  brood  was  somewhat  sporadic,  and  that  the  periods  when 
it  was  evident  were  of  only  short  duration. 

The  most  outstanding  period  of  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  first  brood  took  place  in  the  early  afternoon  of  the  first 
day’s  watching.  Ten  visits  were  made  in  the  first  5 minutes, 
the  figure  leaping  to  16  in  6 minutes  and  26  in  10  minutes, 
and  the  quarter-hour  closing  with  the  visits  with  food  totalling 
30.  This  period  of  intensive  activity,  as  almost  invariably 
happened,  was  followed  by  a period  of  relaxation  on  the  part 
of  the  parents  and  their  helpers.  Such  “ rests,”  during  which 
no  bird  came  near  the  nest,  usually  lasted  from  8 to  11  minutes, 
and  in  all  took  up  about  a third  of  the  time  during  which 
the  nest  was  observed. 

When  the  young  were  about  4 days  old  the  average  number 
of  visits  per  hour  over  the  4f-hour  period  was  42,  but  this 
had  fallen  to  37  over  a similar  period  when  the  young  were 
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a week  older.  The  highest  figures  for  an  hour’s  work  (gained 
with  the  help  of  the  first  brood  young)  were  54  and  53  visits  ; 
whilst  the  parents  working  alone  could  produce  only  36  or 
30  visits,  and  in  one  case — the  hour  prior  to  the  cessation  of 
feeding  on  the  second  evening — 26  visits.  The  average  rate 
of  feeding  over  the  g\  hours  was  roughly  two  visits  every 
three  minutes. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  sometimes  food  was  brought  to 
the  young  five  and  even  six  times  in  a single  minute  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  at  least  three  and  possibly  four  young 
of  the  first  brood  were  occasionally  engaged  in  helping  to 
rear  the  young  of  the  second.  Kenneth  Williamson. 

RECORDS  OF  THE  KITE  IN  INVERNESS  AND 

ANGLESEY. 

In  view  of  the  struggle  which  the  Kite  ( Milvus  milvus)  is 
making  in  mid-Wales  for  perpetuation,  the  following  from 
my  notebooks  may  be  of  interest. 

On  December  31st,  1899,  the  late  Arthur  S.  Plews  showed 
me  in  his  home,  Endon  Hall,  near  Macclesfield,  a fine  specimen 
of  a female  Kite  which  had  recently  been  set  up  and  cased 
by  a well-known  taxidermist,  Pickin,  of  Bridge  Street, 
Manchester.  The  bird  had  been  shot  by  gamekeeper  Ramsay 
on  the  Samalaman  House  Estate,  Glenuig,  near  Fort  William, 
Inverness,  the  shooting  over  which  was  leased  by  Mr.  Plews 
from  1896  to  1899  inclusive.  When  he  died  in  September, 
1939,  this  bird  was  sold  with  his  effects. 

On  September  23rd,  1906,  David  Owen,  of  Towyn  Sands 
Crossing,  near  Valley,  Anglesey,  aged  63  years,  told  me  that 
when  he  was  a youth,  the  Kite  nested  regularly  in  the  trees 
round  Llyn  Dynam,  near  Valley.  I spent  many  summers  with 
Owen  observing  and  ringing  birds,  and  found  him  reliable 
with  a good  knowledge  of  birds. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Forrest  in  his  Vertebrate  Fauna  of  North  Wales, 
judging  by  existing  records  (which  he  points  out  are  few), 
thinks  the  Kite  had  become  scarce  in  North  Wales  in  the 
’thirties,  and  had  ceased  to  breed  about  twenty  years  later, 
i.e.,  between  1850  and  1860,  at  which  latter  date  Owen  was 
aged  17  years.  It  is  worthy  of  note  however,  that  prior  to 
1850,  in  which  year  Stephenson  completed  the  Britannia 
Tubular  Bridge  across  the  Menai  Straits,  and  after  which  the 
railroad  from  Bangor  to  Holyhead  was  constructed  and 
opened  up  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  parts  of  the  latter  were  very 
remote,  and  occurrences  of  rare  birds  could  take  place  without 
being  recorded.  Richard  E.  Knowles. 
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BRENT  GEESE  INLAND  IN  HAMPSHIRE. 

On  January  9th,  1941,  my  wife  and  I saw  about  20  Brent 
Geese  ( Branta  bernicla  ? subsp.)  feeding  on  a grass  marsh 
alongside  the  Hampshire  Avon  about  a mile  above  Ibsley 
Bridge  and  roughly  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Christchurch 
Bay.  About  200  or  300  yards  distant  there  was  a bunch  of 
100  or  so  mixed  duck  some  of  them  feeding  and  some  of  them 
sitting  on  the  grass  and  apparently  sunning  themselves.  The 
weather  was  very  frosty.  I believe  that  it  is  very  unusual 
for  Brent  Geese  to  penetrate  so  far  inland  and  so  far  away 
from  salt  water.  Bernard  I.  Ringrose. 

CASPIAN  TERN  IN  KENT. 

A Caspian  Tern  ( Hydroprogne  caspia ) struck  the  Dungeness 
Light  during  a heavy  south-easterly  gale  on  the  night  of 
October  9th,  1935.  The  bird  was  sent  to  me  and  proved  to  be 
an  immature  female  and  is  now  preserved  in  my  collection. 

Guy  Mannering. 

MOORHEN  ATTACKING  COMMON  SANDPIPER. 

On  Windermere  in  June,  1913,  I and  two  other  people  saw  a 
Moorhen  ( Gallinula  ch.  chloropus)  and  a Common  Sandpiper 
(. Actitis  hypoleucos ) having  a sort  of  scrimmage.  The  Moorhen 
was  swimming  close  to  the  shore  of  a very  small  island  and 
striking  with  its  beak  at  the  Sandpiper  which  fluttered  close 
above  it.  On  the  island  was  the  Sandpiper’s  nest  with  four 
fresh  eggs,  one  smashed  and  partly  sucked,  and  many  Sand- 
piper' feathers,  scapulars,  tail,  etc.,  as  if  the  Moorhen  had 
grabbed  at  the  bird  on  the  nest.  The  boatman  who  was  with 
us  regarded  egg  stealing  as  a usual  habit  of  the  Moorhen. 

M.  Garnett. 

Long-tailed  Ducks  in  Co.  Cork.— Lt. -Col.  C.  F.  Scroope 
informs  us  that  he  watched  two  Long-tailed  Ducks  ( Clangula 
hyemalis)  feeding  in  the  channel  of  a tidal  inlet  north  of 
Queenstown  Island,  Co.  Cork,  on  December  24th,  1940. 
Both  were  apparently  adult  males. 

Gannet  in  Nottinghamshire. — Mr.  J.  Staton  informs  us 
that  an  adult  Gannet  ( Sula  bassana)  was  caught  alive  but 
exhausted  in  a held  at  Elston,  Notts,  towards  the  end  of 
October,  1940. 

American  Pectoral  Sandpiper  in  Northamptonshire. — 
Correction. — In  the  rendering  of  the  note  ( antea , p.  183, 
line  13)  for  “ tirrp-tirrp  ” read  “ tirrp-tirrp.’’ 

Caspian  Tern  in  Yorkshire.— In  recording  the  Caspian 
Tern  ( Hydroprogne  caspia)  ringed  in  America  and  picked  up 
in  Yorkshire  in  August,  1939,  {antea,  p.  184),  I overlooked 
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another  recent  occurrence  of  the  species  in  Yorkshire. 
This  was  of  a dead  bird  in  “a  very  emaciated  and 
high  condition,”  picked  up  near  Kirby-in-Cleveland  and 
brought  on  April  2nd,  1940,  to  Dr.  W.  E.  Collinge,  who  has 
recorded  it  in  the  North  Western  Naturalist  (Vol.  XV,  p.  153). 
Dr.  Collinge  informs  me  that  the  bird  had  a long  bill  of  a 
light  vermilion-red  colour,  almost  black  legs  and  feet  and  a 
wing  measuring  16  inches  (c.  406  mm.).  The  head  had 
“ a slight  whitish  streak  down  the  middle,”  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  it  had  not  quite  completed  its  moult  from 
winter  plumage.— H.F.W. 


REVIEW. 

Birds  of  the  Grey  Wind.  By  Edward  A.  Armstrong  (Oxford  University 
Press).  Illustrated.  12s.  6d.  net. 

The  title  of  this  book  and  its  unusual  medley  of  poetry,  history  and 
legend  may  well  hide  the  fact  that  also  within  its  pages  are  to  be  found 
some  excellent  accounts  of  various  actions  of  birds,  which  are  evidently 
the  result  of  careful  and  exact  observation. 

Among  these  we  may  instance  the  author’s  accounts  of  the  habits 
of  Rooks  at  the  nest,  his  chapter  on  the  Oyster-catcher  about  which 
he  has  much  of  interest  to  recount,  the  description  of  the  display  of 
the  Red-breasted  Merganser  and  other  actions  of  this  bird  and  some 
very  interesting  observations  on  Short-eared  Owls  at  a nest  in 
Yorkshire. 

He  has  also  a good  deal  to  say  about  the  Wren  and  here  we  notice 
the  statement  that  " the  male,  in  defiance  of  the  opinions  of  the 
standard  work  on  British  birds,  was  assiduous  in  feeding  and  tending 
the  young  " (p.  10).  It  is  a pity  that  this  criticism  is  put  in  the  form 
of  an  innuendo,  but  if  Mr.  Armstrong  is  referring  to  the  late  F.  C.  R. 
Jourdain’s  statement  in  the  Handbook,  it  is  certainly  not  justified  and 
appears  to  be  due  to  careless  reading  of  the  text.  Mr.  Jourdain  clearly 
states  " young  fed  by  both  parents,”  and  then  gives  only  one  exception 
to  this  general  rule  quoting  Mr.  J.  P.  Burkitt’s  opinion  that  the  male 
did  not  feed  the  young  in  the  nest.  Subsequently  a further  instance 
was  given  in  this  magazine  by  the  late  G.  Marples  and  in  discussing 
this  (Vol.  XXXIII,  pp.  302-3),  Mr.  Jourdain  quotes  a number  of 
observers  who  found  both  sexes  feeding  the  young  and  refers  again  to 
Mr.  Burkitt’s  contrary  observation  and  also  to  a similar  one  made  in 
Germany  and  concludes  that  there  is  variation  individually  in  this 
species. 

Mr.  Armstrong  is  a good  observer  and  he  writes  very  pleasantly 
so  that  if  to  some  ornithologists  his  constant  interpolations  of  other 
subjects  becomes  irritating  a close  search  of  his  pages  is  well  worth 
while  and  this  can  be  assisted  by  the  very  adequate  index  with  which 
the  book  is  provided.  Various  references  show  that  the  author  has 
travelled  much  and  afar,  but  the  scene  of  most  of  the  observations 
here  described  lies,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  end-paper  map,  in  his  home 
county  of  Antrim. 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  a number  of  plates,  many  being  from 
the  author  s own  photographs.  In  one  or  two,  such  as  those  of  the 
Merganser  and  Smew  and  the  Pintails,  it  might  very  well  have  been 
stated  whether  the  birds  were  really  wild  ones. 


THE  FLEETING  OPPORTUNITY 

By  LORD  GEORGE  SCOTT. 

The  record  of  a varied  and  eventful  life  in  the  world  of  country 
houses  in  Scotland,  of  vice-regal  days  in  Dublin  and  of  childhood 
in  the  London  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  its  grace  of  leisure 
and  its  splendour  that  have  ceased  to  be. 

The  book  is  packed  with  good  stories  and  anecdotes  and  much  is 
related  of  grouse  shooting,  hunting,  polo  and  cricket  in  those  days. 
The  author  includes  a highly  controversial  chapter  on  the  Clan 
Tartans  which  every  Highlander  and  Lowlander  will  read  with 
interest. 

Demy  8 vo.  Illustrated.  i6r.  net. 
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NEST-SANITATION. 

BY 

R.  H.  BLAIR. 


WITH  ADDITIONS  FROM  PUBLISHED  SOURCES 

BY 

B.  W.  TUCKER, 

(' Continued  from  p.  215.) 

Summary  of  Observations  Arranged  Systematically. 


The  first  paragraph  under  each  species  is  from  observations  made 
by  members  of  the  Cornwall  Bird  Watching  and  Preservation  Society 
and  a key  to  their  initials  is  printed  below. 

The  notes  within  square  brackets  have  been  compiled  from  published 
sources  (in  most  cases  tabulated  by  the  late  F.  C.  R.  Jourdain)  and 
examined  and  arranged  by  B.  W.  Tucker. 

In  a number  of  cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  share  of  the  sexes  in 
the  work  of  sanitation  has  not  been  specified  as  this  was  unfortunately 
not  always  noted. 

KEY  TO  OBSERVERS. 


B.H.R.,  Lt.-Col.  B.  H.  Ryves, 
E.W.H.,  E.  W.  Hendy, 
R.G.A.,  R.  G.  Adams, 

H.J.M.,  Dr.  H.  J.  Moon, 
A.H.M.C.,  A.  H.  M.  Cox, 
R.H.B.,  Dr.  R.  H.  Blair, 
G.H.H.,  G.  H.  Harvey, 


F.  A.  L.,  F.  A.  Lowe, 

M.M.,  M.  Moon, 

M.T.,  Commander  M. Taylor, R.N., 
P.H.T.H.,  P.  IT.  T.  Hartley, 

R.  & P.,  R.  W.  P.  Robertson  and 
R.  D.  Powell. 

P.I.R.M.,  P.  I.  R.  Maclaren. 


Raven  ( Corvus  c.  corax). 

Faeces  swallowed  by  both  parents  in  early  stages.  Later 
ejected  clear  of  cup  of  nest.  Still  later  forcibly  ejected  to 
form  whitewash  patches  on  cliff  side.  (Carrying  of  faeces 
noted  at  a Pembrokeshire  nest)  (B.H.R.). 

[Carried  away  by  male  alone  (F.  Heatherly,  Brit.  B.,  Ill, 
p.  237)  ; cleaning  by  one  bird  very  thorough  (G.  K.  Yeates,’ 
A Bird-lover  s Britain,  p.  75)  ; female  seen  to  remove  faeces 
apparently  directly  from  young,  afterwards  wiping  the  white 
substance  off  bill  (S.  Lewis,  Brit.  B.,  XIV,  p.  32)  ; ejected 

by  young  over  side  of  nest  in  later  stages  (Lewis,  l c F C R 
Jourdain).] 


Carrion-Crow  (C.  c.  corone). 

Cliff  nest.  Watched  throughout.  Kept  spotless.  No 

Tr.H.bT  m Stag6S-  N°  feces  on  rim  at  any  time. 

Tree  nest.  Whitewash  in  late  stages  (R.H  B ) 

observed  l“uda’lY>  pp.  398-406)  in  an  extended  study 

observed  sanitation  by  the  male  only,  but  whether  bv 

swallowing  or  carrying  is  not  clear  as  the  ambiguous  phrase 
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“ cleaning  the  nest  ” is  used.  G.  Niethammer  ( Handb . 
deutsch.  Vogelkunde,  I,  p.  8)  describes  faeces  as  removed  by 
parents  in  throat-pouch.] 

Rook  (C.  f.  frugilegus). 

Faeces  projected  clear  of  nest  from  an  early  age  (F.A.L.). 
[Other  observations  show,  however,  that  removal  is 
regular  at  least  in  earlier  stages  : Swallowed  by  female  when 
young  a day  or  two  old,  dropped  to  ground  from  an  outer 
branch  when  young  about  io  days  old  ; usually  dropped  by 
male,  swallowing  only  twice  observed  (S.  Crook,  Brit.  B., 
XV,  p.  15)  ; swallowed  by  parents  or  dropped  over  side,  but 
cleaning  “ well-nigh  given  up  as  a bad  job  ” when  young 
are  9-10  days  old  (G.  K.  Yeates,  Life  of  the  Rook,  pp.  61,  62)  ; 
removed  by  male  while  young  are  small  (C.  D.  Deane,  Irish 
Nat.  Journ.,  1939,  p.  131). 

Jackdaw  (C.  m.  spermologus) . 

Faeces  swallowed  first  and  second  day.  Faeces  carried  ; 
age  uncertain  (M.M.,  B.H.R.,  E.W.H.). 

Magpie  ( Pica  p.  pica). 

Brown  messy  faeces  below  nest  ; later  whitewash.  (B.H.R.). 
Female  seen  to  carry  faeces  on  two  occasions,  of  whitish 
colour  the  first  time,  a brown  mess  the  second  (R.G.A.). 

[In  contrast  to  B.H.R.  above,  F.  C.  R.  Jourdain  notes  that 
clean  condition  of  nest  indicates  removal  of  faeces  at  least  in 
early  stages.] 

Chough  ( Pyrrhocorax  p.  pyrrhocorax). 

Faeces  carried  by  both  sexes  and  dropped  in  the  sea.  Nest 
kept  scrupulously  clean  ; a little  whitewash  in  terminal 
stages  (B.H.R.,  E.W.H.). 

Starling  ( Sturnus  v.  vulgaris). 

Faeces  carried  from  early  age,  when  parents  enter  to  collect. 
Carrying  throughout  when  nest  requires,  but  older  young 
eject  from  opening  in  suitable  cases  (R.G.A.,  H.J.M.,  B.H.R., 
A.H.M.C.). 

[L.  von  Boxberger  [Beit.  Fortpfl.-biol.  Vog.,  1930,  p.  96) 
records  that  when  entrance  holes  of  nesting-boxes  are  far 
above  bottom  of  box  so  that  young  cannot  discharge  faeces 
from  them  a high  mortality  (50  per  cent.)  results  from  bacterial 
infection,  while  mortality  is  only  7 per  cent,  when  hole  is 
accessible.] 

Greenfinch  ( Chloris  ch.  clitoris). 

Faeces  swallowed  from  first  day.  Deposited  on  rim  after 
first  week,  occasionally  carried  by  both  sexes,  but  mostly 
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left  on  rim.  (See  p.  212  for  abnormal  case,  in  which  faeces 
carried  by  Robin  which  fed  young  Greenfinch  in  nest)  (B.H.R., 
R.H.B.,  R.G.A.,  M.M.,  R.  & P.). 

[Faeces  of  feathered  young  seen  swallowed  by  female,  but 
not  normally  removed  (H.  W.  Ford-Lindsay,  Brit.  B.,  IV, 
pp.  80,  210)  ; seen  swallowed  by  both  parents,  also  carried 
and  dropped  by  male  (W.  P.  Curtis,  Proc.  Dorset  N.H.  & A.F. 
Club,  1915,  p.  no)  ; swallowed  by  both  parents  when  young 
5-6  days  old  (R.  Chislett  in  litt.  to  F.C.R.J.).  Normally  not 
removed  in  later  stages  (F.C.R.J.),  confirmed  by  C.  K. 
Siddall,  with  photograph  showing  dirty  condition  of  vacated 
nest,  Brit.  B.,  IV,  p.  184.] 

Goldfinch  ( Carduelis  c.  britannica). 

Faeces  swallowed  till  7th  day  when  deposited  on  rim. 
Occasionally  carried  but  mostly  piled  up  on  rim  (B.H.R., 
R.G.A.,  R.H.B.). 

Twite  ( C . f.  pipilans). 

Swallowing  noted  ; feeding  by  regurgitation  one  minute 
after  swallowing  (F.A.L.). 

[Swallowing  by  female  noted  by  G.  B.  Farrar  (Field).] 
Linnet  (C.  c.  cannabina) . 

As  Greenfinch  (B.H.R.).  Young  about  a week  old  ; faeces 
carried  always  by  female,  which  dropped  them  in  flight. 
Cup  and  rim  of  nest  kept  clean  (R.G.A.). 

[Carried  away  and  dropped  by  male  (O.  G.  Pike,  Brit.  B., 
IV,  p.  307).] 


Bullfinch  ( Pyrrhula  p.  nesa ). 

Swallowing  in  early  stages  and  sometimes  later.  Carrying 
by  both  sexes.  Nest  always  clean.  No  report  of  deposition 
on  rim  (B.H.R.,  R.G.A.,  A.H.M.C.). 

[Swallowed  by  parents  in  first  day  or  two,  afterwards 
carried  away  and  presumably  dropped  (F.  Pitt,  Brit.  B., 
XII,  p.  127)  ; removed  by  parents  (H.  W.  Ford-Li’ndsay,  t.c.’, 
IV,  p.  210)  ; nest  (in  aviary)  “ kept  beautifully  clean 
(G.  de  Pass,  Avic.  Mag.,  1934,  p.  105). 

Chaffinch  ( Fringilla  c.  gengleri). 

Swallowing  on  first  3 days  and  exceptionally  thereafter; 
deposited  on  rim  from  6th  day.  Carrying  by  both  sexes.  Nest 
c|ean-  Swallowing  of  faeces  by  another  nestling  noted 
(B.H.R.,  R.H.B.,  E.W.H.,  R.G.A.,  M.M.,  H.JM) 
[Invariably  removed  (C.  K.  Siddall,  Brit.  B IV  p 18s)  ■ 
swallowed  by  female,  carried  by  male  (O.  G.  Pike,  t.c.,  p.  307)  • 
removed  by  both  sexes  (0.  Steinfatt,  Verb.  Orn.  Ges.  Bayern, 
I937.  P-  15°)  1 carried  (once  swallowed)  by  male  (W.  P. 
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Curtis,  Proc.  Dorset  N.H.  & A.  F.  Club,  1916,  p.  142).  W. 
Wilson  (Nat.,  1912,  p.  50)  records  faeces  carried  (once  swallowed 
by  male),  but  in  contrast  to  the  present  observers  notes  that 
this  ceased  a few  days  before  fledging,  when  the  nest  became 
foul.] 

Corn-Bunting  ( Emberiza  calandra). 

No  defaecation  till  third  day  ; thereafter  large  white 
capsules  carried  by  hen  (rarely  by  cock)  and  dropped  in 
flight.  Nest  left  clean  (B.H.R.,  R.H.B.). 

[R.  Chislett  (MS.  notes  to  F.C.R.J.)  notes  swallowing  as 
well  as  carrying  ; swallowing  by  female  noted  in  three  cases 
till  young  5-6  days  old,  then  usually  carried.] 

Yellow  Bunting  ( E . c.  citrinella). 

No  defaecation  seen  till  fourth  day  ; thereafter  carrying  by 
both  sexes,  but  mainly  by  the  hen.  Nest  kept  clean  (B.H.R., 
R.H.B.). 

[Removed  by  male  (W.  P.  Curtis,  Proc.  Dorset  N.H.  & A. 
F.  Club,  1915,  pp.  iio-iii).] 

Cirl  Bunting  (E.  c.  cirlus). 

Defaecation  not  seen  until  third  day  ; carrying  from  fourth 
day.  Hen  appeared  to  swallow  after  prodding  reminder  on 
one  occasion  on  third  day.  Both  sexes  carry.  Three  large 
droppings  left  in  one  nest  (E.W.H.,  B.H.R.,  R.G.A.). 

House-Sparrow  ( Passer  d.  domesticus). 

Faeces  carried  from  fourth  day.  Nest  may  be  left  clean 
or  carrying  become  careless  on  last  day  and  nest  left  dirty 
(B.H.R.,  R.G.A.). 

[Carried  away  (W.  Wilson,  Nat.,  1912,  pp.  50-51)  ; deposited 
by  young  on  rim  of  nest  (G.  Niethammer,  Handb.  deutsch. 
Vogelkunde,  I,  p.  107).] 

Wood-Lark  (Lullula  a.  arborea). 

Faeces  carried  by  both  sexes.  Birds  walk  long  distances 
along  the  ground  with  their  parcels,  but  especially  in  late 
stages  may  deposit  them  within  inches  or  a few  feet  from  nest. 
One  parent  seen  to  remove  a conspicuous  dropping,  previously 
deposited,  to  a greater  distance  (B.H.R.,  A.H.M.C.,  E.W.H., 
R.H.B.). 

[Removed  by  (?)  female  (F.  B.  Starkey,  Brit.  B.,  Ill,  p.  11).] 

Sky-Lark  ( Alauda  a.  arvensis.) 

Faeces  carried  by  both  sexes.  Birds  walk  till  about  a yard 
from  the  nest,  and  then  fly  off  in  low  flight  with  dropping, 
which  may  be  dropped  in  flight  or  retained  till  bird  alights 
(B.H.R.,  R.H.B.,  A.H.M.C.). 
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Tree-Pipit  (A  nth  us  t.  trivialis ). 

Faces  carried  by  both  sexes ; not  noted  in  first  week 
(E.W.H.,  H.J.M  , R.H.B.). 

Meadow-Pipit  (A.  pratensis). 

Faces  carried  and  dropped  in  flight  or  retained  till  bird 
alights  (B.H.R.,  H.J.M.). 

[Carried  away  (W.  Wilson,  Nat.,  1912,  p.  51).] 

Rock-Pipit  (A.  s.  petrosus). 

Faces  carried  by  both  sexes.  No  early  observation  (R.H.B.). 


Blue-headed  Wagtail  ( Motacilla  f.  jlava). 

Faces  carried  by  both  sexes  about  every  third  feeding  visit 
and  either  dropped  in  flight  or  after  settling.  Swallowing 
noticed  on  few  occasions.  If  dropped  too  near  the  nest  was 
once  retrieved  from  ground,  on  another  occasion  was  dex- 
terously caught  in  the  air  and  carried  farther  away  (G.H.H.) 
cf.  Brit.  B.,  XVII,  p.  84. 

[During  7 days  watching  (young  5-1 1 days  old)  faces 
were  not  swallowed,  but  carried  away  by  both  sexes  about  once 
in  23  minutes  (H.  Ringleben,  Orn.  Monatsb.,  1935,  p.  74).] 

Yellow  Wagtail  (M.  f.  flavissima). 

Faces  carried;  age  not  stated  (H.J.M.). 

[Carried  away  (W.  Wilson,  Nat.,  p.  51).] 


Grey  Wagtail  (M.  c.  cinerea). 

Faces  carried  to  stream  where  deposited  and  bill  washed  ; 
swallowing  also  probable  ; age  not  stated  (H.J.M. , A.H.M.C.). 
[Carried  away  (W.  Wilson,  Nat.,  1912,  p.  51).] 


Pied  Wagtail  (M.  a.  yarrellii). 

Faces  carried  ; age  not  stated  (H.J.M.). 

[Carried  away  (W.  Wilson,  Nat.,  1912,  pp.  50-51)  ; seen 
carried  away  by  female  in  later  stages  (D.  N. -Thompson).] 

Tree-Creeper  ( Certhia  f.  britannica). 

Faces  cairied  by  both  sexes,  at  one  week  old  every  visit, 
at  two  weeks  every  third  visit.  Nest  left  clean  (E  W H ’ 
R.G.A.). 

[Photographed  carrying  facal  sac  from  nest  (W.  Bickerton, 
1 he  Baby  Bird  and  its  Problems,  fig.  61).] 


Nuthatch  (, Sitta  e.  a finis). 

Faces  carried  by  both  sexes  for  some  distance  ; at  10  days 

? ®V6+ry  t nnl  feec!inS  yisit-  Parents  desirous  of  collecting 

enior  gT  OIi,  \e  e<*f’e  °f  tlie  ll0^e  to  remind  young  and  then 
nkr  to  collect  ; this  at  an  age  when  they  feed  without 

entering  hole  (A.H.M.C.,  E.W.H.).  At  two  days  old  faces 
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taken  from  young  and  swallowed  ; at  and  after  four  days  old 
faeces  carried  (R.G.A.). 

[Both  sexes  took  part  in  sanitation  (N.  Tracy,  Field, 
April  23rd,  1038)  ; nest  perfectly  clean  after  young  had  flown 
(P.  H.  Bahr,  Brit.  B.,  I,  p.  122).] 

Great  Tit  ( Pams  m.  newtoni). 

Faeces  carried  ; first  noted  fourth  day.  Nest  left  clean 
(R.G.A.,  E.W.H.,  B.H.R.). 

[Carried  away  by  both  sexes  (C.  K.  Siddall,  Brit.  B.,  Ill, 
p.  187)  ; age  of  young  not  stated,  but  observations  appear 
to  cover  whole  fledging  period.  Photograph  (W.  Bickerton, 
The  Baby  Bird  and  its  Problems,  fig.  60).] 

Blue  Tit  (P.  c.  obscurus). 

White  capsules  carried.  Nest  left  clean.  For  observations 
in  glass  nesting-box,  see  p.  215  (B.H.R.,  H.J.M.,  M.T.). 

Coal-Tit  (P.  a.  britannicns). 

Faeces  not  carried  till  fourth  day  from  a closely  observed 
nest  ; carrying  of  white  capsules  regularly  thereafter.  (Sitting 
bird  carried  out  faeces — presumably  her  own — on  sixth  day 
of  incubation)  (R.H.B.,  B.H.R.). 

Long-tailed  Tit  [/. Egithalos  c.  rosaceus). 

Apparent  swallowing  1st,  2nd  and  up  to  4th  day  ; deposited 
at  opening  from  6th  day  ; carrying  regularly  thereafter  ; 
careless  last  day  or  so.  Nest  left  dirty  (B.H.R.,  M.M.). 

Red-ba'cked  Shrike  [Lanins  c.  collurio). 

Faeces  swallowed  till  late  stages  ; carried  near  end  of 
feathering,  once  100  yards  by  cock  bird  (R.  & P.,  E.W.H.). 

Spotted  Flycatcher  ( Muscicapa  s.  striata). 

Swallowing  of  apparently  unencapsuled  faeces  on  1st  day  ; 
white  capsules  watched  for  and  swallowed  by  parents  later 
this  day  ; male  started  carrying  by  2nd  day  and  carrying 
was  regular  thereafter.  When  old  enough  young  deposit 
faeces  on  rim,  which  are  carried  away  (B.H.R.,  R.H.B., 
E.W.H.,  A.H.M.C.).  (E.W.H.  saw  faeces  carried  away  by 

parent  from  a young  bird  fed  out  of  the  nest  and  A.H.M.C. 
later  reported  carrying  regularly  throughout  first  day  from 
young  which  had  just  left  the  nest  and  which  were  kept  close 
together.  The  parents  watched  for  faeces  after  feeding,  and 
the  young  turned  right  about  to  eject  the  dropping.  When 
one  young  became  separated  its  faeces  were  not  carried). 

[Removed  by  parents  (J.  R.  B.  Masefield,  Brit.  B.,  IV, 
p.  245)  ; ditto  after  young  two  days  old,  before  this  not  noted 
with  certainty  (J.  H.  Owen,  t.c.,  VIII,  p.  115)  ; removed  by 
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female,  being  voided  directly  into  parent  s bill  after  stimulatory 
touch  from  parent  (S.  Lewis,  t.c.,  XXXI,  p.  194)  , swallowed 
by  both  sexes  when  young  2 days  old  (R.  H.  Brown,  t.c., 
XXXIII  p 251)  ; carried  away  (W.  Wilson,  Nat.,  1912, 
p.  50,  H.  E.  Parsons  in  htt.  to  F.C.R.J.)  ; swallowed  by 
parents,  later  deposited  on  edge  of  nest  and  left  (P.  Ruthke, 
Beit.  Fortpfl.-biol.  Vog.,  i934>  P-  I]C5)-] 

Pied  Flycatcher  (M.  h.  hypoleuca). 

Faeces  carried  regularly  after  the  first  few  days,  sometimes 
throughout.  In  other  cases  when  the  young  are  beginning 
to  feather,  carrying  is  discontinued  and  the  box  or  hole 
becomes  dirty,  or  a particular  corner  is  used  as  a latrine.  In 
one  case  spring-cleaning  was  carried  out  the  day  after  the 
young  left  (E.W.H.,  H.J.M.,  R.H.B.). 

[Carried  away  (R.  H.  Brown,  Brit.  B.,  XIX,  p.  61),  carried 
away  by  both  parents  of  young  c.  9 days  old  (R.  H.  Chislett 
in  litt.  to  F.C.R.J.),  not  carried  away  till  young  well-grown 
(F.  A.  Lowe,  Country  Life,  December  23rd,  1939).] 

Goldcrest  (Reg ulus  r.  anglorum). 

Faeces  apparently  swallowed  in  early  stages  ; carried  by 
both  parents  after  6th  or  7th  day.  Faeces  deposited  on  rim 
and  when  near  fledging  ejected  clear  of  nest,  and  if  caught 
in  nearby  foliage,  carried  away  by  parent  (B.H.R.,  E.W.H., 
A.H.M.C.). 

Chiffchaff  ( Pliylloscopus  c.  collybita). 

Faeces  carried  by  hen  bird  after  first  few  days  (R.H.B.). 
[Carrying  by  both  sexes  noted  by  W.  P.  Curtis  ( Proc . 
Dorset  N.H.  & A.  F.  Club,  1915,  p.  124).  Carried  away  or 
swallowed  (H.  E.  Howard,  Brit.  Warblers,  I,  p.  143)  ; carried 
away  regularly  by  female  (G.  Niethammer,  Handb.  deutsch 
1 ogelkunde,  I,  p.  290)  ; photograph  of  bird  removing  faecal  sac 
(W.  Bickerton,  The  Baby  Bird  and  its  Problems,  fig.  59).] 

Willow-Warbler  (Ph.  t.  trochilus). 

Faeces  carried  by  both  parents  after  first  few  days  ; when 
old  enough  young  defaecate  at  one  side  of  the  opening,  whence 
capsule  is  carried  away  at  next  feeding  visit  (R.H.B.). 

[Carried  by  parents  and  dropped  or  swallowed  (H.  E. 
oward,  Brit.  Warblers,  I,  p.  183)  ; carried  away  (W.  Wilson, 
Nat.,  1912,  pp.  50-51).] 

Wood-Warbler  (Ph.  sibilatrix). 

Last  3 days  as  Willow- War bier  (R.H.B.).  Faeces  removed 
direct  from  young  at  8 days  old  by  both  parents  (A.H.M.C.). 
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[Swallowing  as  well  as  carrying  by  both  sexes  noted  by 
H.  v.  Treuenfels,  also  defaecation  of  young  at  entrance  to 
nest  [Journ.f.  Orn.,  1937,  p.  622).] 

Sedge-Warbler  ( Acrocephalus  schcenobcenus). 

Faeces  carried  ; young  partly  feathered  (R.G.A.). 

[Faeces  carried  away  and  dropped  20-30  yards  off  by  female, 
but  occasionally  swallowed  (H.  E.  Howard,  Brit.  Warblers, 
II,  p.  153)-] 

Blackcap  ( Sylvia  a.  atricapilla) . 

Swallowing  and  carrying  both  noted.  By  half-grown 
young  faeces  were  produced  on  rim  or  direct  after  prodding 
reminder.  All  carrying  done  by  male,  but  the  female  was 
very  shy  (R.G.A.,  A.H.M.C.). 

[Carried  away  or  swallowed  by  both  parents  (H.  E.  Howard, 
Brit.  Warblers,  I,  p.  71);  carried  away  4 times  in  1 hour 
40  minutes — young  10  days  old  (G.  C.  S.  Ingram,  Brit.  B., 
XV,  p.  80).] 

w rHiTETHROAT  (S . c.  communis). 

Faeces  carried  by  both  sexes.  Both  nests  were  too  deep 
for  the  young  to  deposit  faeces  on  rim — does  this  occur  when 
practicable  ? — so  that  the  parents  always  groped  for  the 
capsule  (H.J.M.). 

[Swallowing  as  well  as  carrying  recorded  (H.  E.  Howard, 
Brit.  Warblers,  I,  p.  18,  R.  Chislett  in  litt.  to  F.C.R.J.),  but 
latter  observer  noted  it  once  only  (by  female)  and  observed 
carrying  on  all  other  occasions  (young  8 days  old).] 

Mistle-Thrush  ( T nrdus  v.  viscivorus). 

Faeces  swallowed  throughout  as  a rule.  On  rare  occasions, 
as  when  two  droppings  had  to  be  dealt  with  at  the  same  time, 
one  was  carried  off  (B.H.R.,  R.G.A.). 

[Except  once  or  twice  the  whole  of  the  droppings  of  a 
family  of  three  well-grown  young  were  swallowed  by  parents 
(T.  D.  Weir  in  MacGillivray,  Hist.  Brit.  Birds,  II,  124). 
Also  often  carried  towards  end  of  period  in  nest  ; after  feeding, 
each  parent,  from  first  day  of  hatching  of  young,  put  head 
down  and  young  voided  faeces  into  open  beak  of  parent,  which 
then  swallowed  it  and  flew  away  or  brooded.  Faeces  of  one 
only  swallowed  at  each  visit  and  sometimes  reminder  peck 
given  to  young.  During  last  week  in  nest  faeces  large  and 
often  carried  away,  but  every  now  and  then  swallowed 
(H.  F.  Witherby,  Knowledge,  1898,  p.  66).  Both  swallowed 
and  carried  away  ; in  one  case  swallowed  during  first  14  days, 
then  carried  (W.  Wilson,  Nat.,  1912,  p.  50).] 
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Song-Thrush  (T.  e.  ericetorum). 

Faces  swallowed  till  late,  and  in  many  cases  throughout  , 
carrying  often  noted  in  the  last  four  or  five  days.  \ oung 
deposit"  faces  clear  of  cup  on  rim  of  nest  from  sixth  day 

(B.H.R.,  H.J.M.,  M.M.,  R.G.A.).  . 

(H.J.M.  has  observed  one  nestling  swallow  faces  deposited 

by  another.) 

[Swallowed  by  parent  ; prodding  of  young  to  ensure 
defacation  at  convenient  times  recorded  (A.  H.  M.  Cox, 
Knowledge,  1902)  ; faces  both  swallowed  and  carried  (W . 
Wilson,  Nat.,  1912,  p.  50)  ; swallowed  by  female  when  young 
well  feathered,  male  shot  immediately  after  swallowing  and 
faces  found  in  stomach  (T.  D.  Weir  in  MacGillivray,  Hist. 
Brit.  Birds,  II,  pp.  138-139)  ; swallowed  by  female,  carried 
by  male  (O.  G.  Pike,  Brit.  B.,  IV,  p.  306).  Photograph 
(W.  Bickerton,  The  Baby  Bird  and  its  Problems,  fig.  57).] 
Ring-Ousel  (T.  t.  torquatns). 

Faces  swallowed  or  carried,  both  methods  in  use  together 
at  various  stages  of  growth  ; swallowing  perhaps  influenced 
by  nervousness  (F.A.L.). 

[Swallowed  by  parents  at  every  visit,  sometimes  three  at 
one  visit  ; two  nests  observed  (W.  Wilson,  Nat.,  1912,  p.  50).] 
Blackbird  (T.  m.  merula). 

Faces  produced  in  first  24  hours  and  swallowed  ; swallowing 
the  rule  for  about  a week,  and  in  some  cases  longer  ; carrying 
the  rule  in  late  stages  ; nestlings  deposit  on  rim  from  8th  day 
(A.H.M.C.,  B.H.R.,  H.J.M.,  R.G.A.,  M.M.). 

[All  faces  of  feathered  young  swallowed  except  in  one  or 
two  instances  ; once  a dropping  having  fallen  to  ground  was 
carried  off  for  some  distance  by  male  (T.  D.  Weir  in  MacGilliv- 
ray, Hist.  Brit.  Birds,  II,  pp.  93  and  96)  ; swallowed  by  both 
sexes  (C.  K.  Siddall,  Brit.  B.,  IV,  p.  187) ; both  swallowed  and 
carried  (W.  Wilson,  Nat.,  1912,  p.  50).] 

Wheatear  ( (Enanthe  ce.  oenanthe). 

Faces  carried.  When  old  enough  young  deposit  faces  at 
mouth  of  hole  (H.J.M.). 

Whinchat  ( Saxicola  rubetra). 

Faces  carried  ; age  not  stated  (H.J.M.). 

[Carried  away  by  parents  (O.  Steinfatt,  Verh.  Orn.  Ges. 
Bayern,  1937,  p.  147). 

Stonechat  (S.  t.  hibernans). 

faces  carried,  first  noticed  fifth  day.  Apparent  swallowing 
also  seen.  Male  bird  very  active  in  sanitation  (B.H.r' 
R.H.B.,  A.H.M.C.). 
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[In  Continental  race  recorded  as  carried  away  by  female, 
which  touched  cloaca  of  young  several  times  when  faeces  were 
at  once  ejected  (G.  R.  Mountfort,  L’Oiseau,  1935,  p.  154).] 

Common  Redstart  ( Phcenicurus  ph.  plicenicurus) . 

Faeces  carried.  Cock  bird  main  agent,  about  5 times  out 
of  6 during  one  observation  period,  when  hen’s  visits  were 
more  than  twice  as  frequent  (E.W.H.,  H.J.M.,  P.H.T.H.). 
[Carried  by  parents  (W.  Wilson,  Nat.,  1912,  p.  51).] 

Robin  ( Erithacus  r.  melophilus). 

No  faeces  produced  first  two  to  three  days.  Swallowing  in 
one  case,  carrying  in  another  on  third  day.  Carrying  from 
third  or  fifth  day.  Young  deposit  on  rim  from  seventh  day. 

[Carried  by  parents  (W.  Wilson,  Nat.,  1912,  p.  51,  O. 
Steinfatt,  Verh.  Orn.  Ges.  Bayern,  1937,  p.  147) ; carried  by 
male,  which  invariably  flew  into  a tree  and  wiped  faeces  off 
bill  on  a twig  (B.  B.  Osmaston,  Brit.  B.,  XXVIII,  p.  115). 
Photograph  (W.  Bickerton,  The  Baby  Bird  and  its  Problems, 
%•  58).] 

Cuckoo.  Faeces  swallowed  first  few  days  ; carried  later. 
Faeces  produced  without  capsule  in  first  24  hours  and 
swallowed  piecemeal  ; late  on  second  day  a white  capsule  was 
produced  and  swallowed  whole  (A.H.M.C.,  H.J.M.,  B.H.R., 
M.M.). 

Hedge-Sparrow  ( Prunella  m.  occidentalis). 

First  two  days  defaecation  looked  for  but  not  seen  ; third 
day  swallowing  ; carrying  noted  fourth  day  onward.  Faeces 
deposited  on  brim  in  one  case  as  early  as  fourth  day  (E.W.H., 
M.M.). 

[Swallowed  when  young  newly  hatched  (J.  Hancock). 
In  Continental  race  swallowed  in  early  stages,  but  later  carried 
away  (O.  Steinfatt,  Orn.  Monatsb.,  1928,  p.  73).] 

Cuckoo.  Faeces  carried  once  every  five  feeding  visits  ; 
sometimes  deposited  in  the  nest,  more  often  taken  direct. 
Age  not  stated  (R.G.A.). 

Cuckoo.  14  days  old.  Faeces  deposited  on  rim  of  nest,  when 
they  accumulated  to  the  number  of  six,  and  later  more  ; on 
the  following  day  still  accumulation,  though  less,  but  with 
some  fresh  droppings.  This  is  in  direct  contrast  to  Cuckoo 
observed  in  previous  year  and  recorded  above  (R.G.A.). 


[To  be  continued). 


BIRDS  OF  INNER  LONDON. 

BY 

A.  HOLTE  MACPHERSON. 

These  notes  for  1940  are  unavoidably  incomplete  owing  to 
many  observers  being  occupied  in  National  Service.  Moreover, 
toward  the  end  of  the  year  the  held  of  observation  was  much 
restricted  for  various  reasons. 

During  1940  there  was  one  addition  to  the  list  published 
in  this  Magazine  in  1929  and  subsequently  extended.*  The 
list,  excluding  doubtful  occurrences,  now  numbers  142  species 
or  sub-species. 

A Ringed  Plover  ( Charadrius  h.  hiaticula ) was  seen  by 
Sir  Cyril  Hurcomb  by  the  Round  Pond  in  Kensington  Gardens 
early  on  September  26th.  It  was  a misty  morning  after  a 
night  during  which  the  district  had  been  heavily  bombed. 
Considering  how  numerous  this  species  is,  it  is  curious  that 
I have  no  previous  record  of  its  occurrence  in  Inner  London 
during  the  present  century. 


Additional  Notes  in  1940. 

Dr.  Julian  Huxley  heard  and  saw  three  Rooks  (Corvus 
f.  fnigilegus)  on  November  12th  in  Regent’s  Park. 

Miss  E.  R.  Glover  noticed  a Yellow  Wagtail  ( Motacilla 
f.  flavissima ) on  April  22nd  by  the  Serpentine  ; another  was 
seen  there  by  Sir  Cyril  Hurcomb  on  August  30th. 

A Tree-Creeper  ( Certhia  f.  britannica)  was  seen  and  heard 
singing  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Pedler  on  September  23rd  in  Hyde  Park, 
and  by  Miss  M.  S.  van  Oostveen  on  September  27th  in 
Kensington  Gardens. 

One  pair  of  Spotted  hlycatchers  ( Muscicapa  s.  striata) 
bred  in  Kensington  Gardens,  and  another  in  the  grounds  of 
Holland  House. 


A few  Redwings  (T urdus  musicus)  frequented  the  parks 
in  the  early  months  of  the  year.  They  were  last  reported  to 
me  on  March  25th  by  Mrs.  MacAlister. 

I noticed  two  \\  heatears  ( CEnanthe  ce.  oenanthe ) in  Regent’s 
lark  on  April  29th.  During  the  autumn  passage  it  was  not 
possible  to  visit  the  ground  on  which  the  species  is  generally 
observed  but  Sir  Cyril  Hurcomb  saw  one  on  September  oth  on 
100  o ampden  Hill  Court,  a block  of  flats  in  Kensington. 

*F°NVTvr  reports  0,1  this  subject  see  Vol.  XXIII,  pp.  266-26S 
XXIV,  pp.  323-325  ; Vol.  XXV,  pp.  355-356;  Vol.  XXVI 


Vol. 
pp.  292-294 

PP-  345-348 
XXXII,  pp. 


: v°>''  Hym.  pp.  34-35  arid  292-294 
• Vo1-  xxx>  PP-  365-368  ; Vol.  XXXI 
390-393  . and  Vol.  XXXIII,  pp.  326-329. 


; Vol.  XXIX 

372-375 ; voi 
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The  occurrences  and  breeding  of  the  Black  Redstart 
( Phcenicurus  o.  gibraltariensis)  have  already  been  recorded  in 
these  pages  ( antea , pp.  46  and  136). 

On  June  1st  Miss  M.  S.  van  Oostveen  discovered  a nest  of 
the  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  {Dryobates  m.  anglicus)  in 
Kensington  Gardens  and  heard  young  birds  in  it.  For  the 
next  fortnight  the  parents  could  be  seen  taking  food  to  the 
nest  which  was  in  an  oak  about  20  feet  from  the  ground. 
This  is  the  first  occasion  within  my  experience  of  over  fifty 
years  on  which  these  birds  have  nested  in  these  Gardens, 
though  for  some  seasons  past  they  have  been  observed 
boring  holes  in  trees  there.  Over  a hundred  years  ago  Yarrell 
wrote  that  he  had  seen  young  birds  of  this  species  in  captivity 
which  had  been  taken  in  Kensington  Gardens.  Another  pair 
of  Great  Spotted  Woodpeckers  reared  a brood  in  the  secluded 
grounds  of  Holland  House. 

A Cuckoo  ( Cuculns  c.  canonis ) was  calling  in  Kensington 
Gardens  on  May  2nd  ; another  on  an  acacia  in  my  small 
garden  on  Campden  Hill  on  June  4th  ; and  a third  in  Kensing- 
ton Gardens  on  July  2nd.  This  last  bird  was  in  remarkably 
strong  voice  considering  the  date,  and  it  was  singing  a perfect 
major  third.  Even  in  spring  the  Cuckoo  rarely  produces 
a full  major  third,  the  interval  in  pitch  between  the  two 
notes  being  slightly  less.  This  interval,  known  as  a neutral 
third,  does  not  occur  in  our  modern  European  scale.  A 
young  Cuckoo  was  observed  by  Mr.  A.  V.  Tucker  on  July 
25th  in  St.  James’s  Park. 

A drake  Wigeon  [Anas  penelope ) was  noticed  by  Dr.  G.  C. 
Low  on  December  14th  on  the  Round  Pond. 

An  adult  male  Scaup  ( Aythya  m.  marila)  was  on  the  Round 
Pond  on  February  27th  and  stayed  for  three  days.  It  was 
probably  the  same  bird  that  was  seen  on  March  4th  by 
Mrs.  H.  Rait  Kerr  in  Regent’s  Park.  A drake  Scaup  was  also 
seen  by  Mr.  A.  H.  V.  Smith  on  March  23rd  in  St.  James’s  Park. 

A Common  Scoter  ( Melanitta  n.  nigra ) seen  on  the  Long 
Water  by  Dr.  G.  C.  Low  on  July  2nd,  has  already  been 
recorded  {antea,  p.  68). 

On  February  10th  Mr.  A.  H.  V.  Smith  noticed  a red-headed 
Goosander  ( Mergus  m.  merganser ) on  an  unfrozen  portion 
of  the  lake  in  St.  James’s  Park  ; and  here  a female  or  immature 
Smew  {Mergus  albellus)  was  seen  on  January  12th  and  13th 
by  Mr.  J.  Hinton,  the  bird-keeper. 

Great  Crested  Grebes  ( Podiceps  c.  cristatus ) visited  the 
Round  Pond  and  Long  Water  in  Spring  on  several  occasions, 
but  I did  not  see  or  hear  of  any  in  autumn. 
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Mr.  J.  Hinton  tells  me  that  three  pairs  of  Little  Grebes 
(Podiceps  r.  ruficollis ) visited  the  Lake  in  St.  James’s  Park 
in  spring.  One  pair  only  nested,  and  they  brought  up  two 
young. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Hayman  informs  me  that  towards  the  end  of 
March  in  Kensington  Gardens  he  found  the  bodies  of  three 
Wood-Pigeons  ( Columba  p.  palumbus ) which  had  apparently 
been  killed  by  a hawk.  By  one  of  the  birds  were  some  feathers 
which  were  identified  as  those  of  a Kestrel. 

A Turtle-Dove  ( Streptopelia  t.  turtur ) was  seen  on  May  27th 
by  Sir  Cyril  Hurcomb  in  Kensington  Gardens. 

Lapwings  ( Vanellus  vanellus ) passed  over  London  on  several 
occasions  during  the  early  months  of  the  year  and  were 
reported  by  Mrs.  MacAlister,  Mr.  R.  S.  R.  Fitter  and  Sir 
Cyril  Hurcomb.  Small  flocks  were  also  seen  by  the  latter 
and  Mrs.  Fitter  in  October,  and  by  Mr.  R.  S.  R.  Fitter  in 
December. 

Common  Sandpipers  ( Actitis  hypoleucos ) were  noticed  in 
Kensington  Gardens  by  Mrs.  MacAlister  on  April  20th, 
Miss  M.  S.  van  Oostveen  on  May  20th  and  July  5th  and  by 
myself  on  September  17th.  I also  saw  two  on  July  18th  by 
the  lake  in  Battersea  Park. 

On  March  5th  Miss  E.  C.  Norton  picked  up  a dead  Woodcock 
(Scolopax  r.  rusticola ) in  the  burial  ground  of  the  Chapel  of 
the  Ascension  in  Bayswater  Road.  It  had  been  seen  there  on 
the  two  preceding  days. 

Dr.  G.  C.  Low  identified  a Common  Tern  ( Sterna  h.  hirundo ) 
on  May  9th  in  St.  James’s  Park. 

During  the  cold  spell  in  January  and  February  many 
Black-headed  Gulls  ( Larus  r.  ridibundus ) avoided  standing 
on  ice  and  snow  and  perched  on  trees.  On  one  plane  tree 
near  the  Round  Pond  as  many  as  thirty  could  sometimes  be 
seen.  On  July  3rd  among  a few  Black-headed  Gulls  which 
had  returned  to  the  Serpentine,  was  one  in  juvenile  plumage. 
Young  birds  of  the  year  are  very  rarely  seen  there  until  at 
least  a fortnight  later. 

A Scandinavian  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  (Larus  f.  fuscus) 
was  seen  by  Dr.  G.  C.  Low  and  myself  on  January  30th.  It 
was  standing  on  the  frozen  Serpentine. 

, '^n.  adult  Great  Black-backed  Gull  (Larus  marinus ) was 
shot  m St  James’s  Park  on  March  29th  after  it  had  killed  a 
Pintail  and  other  ducks. 
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CLAUD  BUCHANAN  TICEHURST 
(1881-1941) 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Dr.  Claud  Buchanan 
Ticehurst,  of  Saxon  House,  Appledore,  Kent,  on  February  17th, 
1941,  after  a short  illness.  He  was  the  third  son  of  August 
Rowland  Ticehurst,  V.D.,  J.P.,  M.R.C.S.,  of  St.  Leonards-on- 
Sea  and  younger  brother  of  Dr.  Norman  F.  Ticehurst. 

Dr.  Claud  Ticehurst  was  born  at  St.  Leonards-on-Sea  on 
January  8th,  1881,  and  after  education  at  Tonbridge  School 
(1892-1900),  went  to  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  obtained  an  Exhibition  in  Natural  Science  in  1902. 
Following  in  the  family  footsteps  he  went  on  to  Guy’s  Hospital 
where  in  due  course  he  became  house  physician  and  resident 
obstetric  assistant.  He  then  took  up  a partnership  in  general 
practice  at  Lowestoft  where  he  was  also  surgeon  to  the 
North  Suffolk  Hospital.  During  the  War  he  received  a 
temporary  commission  as  Lieutenant  in  the  R.A.M.C.  on 
June  5th,  1917,  being  promoted  temporary  Captain  on 
June  5th,  1918.  He  served  in  India  from  September  23rd, 
1917,  to  January  14th,  1920,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  that 
time  was  surgical  specialist  to  the  British  Station  Hospital, 
Karachi.  After  a brief  period  in  Egypt  he  was  demobilized  on 
March  26th,  1920,  and  returned  to  his  Lowestoft  practice. 
About  this  time  the  deafness  which  had  started  many  years 
previously  became  more  severe  and  in  1922  he  found  it 
necessary  to  leave  the  heavy  town  partnership  and  seek  a 
country  practice  which  he  found  in  the  congenial  atmosphere 
of  Appledore  in  Kent.  Here  he  remained  until  his  death. 

So  much  for  the  professional  career  which  was  the  back- 
ground on  which  Ticehurst  built  an  international  reputation 
as  an  ornithologist.  He  started  his  interest  in  natural  history 
and  sport  early  as  a schoolboy  and  in  addition  to  having  an 
elder  brother  as  an  instructor  he  was  lucky  in  finding  at 
St.  Leonards  a companion  in  Michael  Nicoll.  The  two  boys 
scoured  the  country  together  and  learnt  much  of  the  birds 
of  the  marsh,  weald  and  downs.  In  these  same  years  the 
Ticehurst  family  were  accustomed  to  go  to  Norway  almost 
annually  for  shooting  and  fishing  so  that  Claud  Ticehurst 
was  lucky  to  be  learning  his  British  birds  with  a wider  horizon 
behind  them.  He  thus  from  the  start  avoided  an  insularity 
of  outlook  and  it  is  instructive  that  his  first  published  paper 
in  partnership  with  his  brother  was  on  the  Birds  of  East 
Finmark  in  the  Zoologist  for  1902. 
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At  Cambridge  Ticehurst  immediately  fell  under  the  influence 
of  Professor  Alfred  Newton  of  whom  he  spoke  affectionately 
to  the  end  of  his  life  and  to  whom  his  first  book  was  dedicated. 
To  Newton’s  influence  may  be  attributed  the  passion  for 
accuracy  and  scientific  truth  that  were  always  a feature  of 
Ticehurst’s  work  and  the  patience  that  could  leave  a point 
unpublished  for  a dozen  years  until  the  requisite  standard 
of  proof  had  been  attained.  In  1903  Ticehurst  was  elected 
to  the  British  Ornithologists’  Union  and  in  1905  he  published 
his  first  British  bird  note  on  an  occurrence  of  the  Solitary 
Sandpiper  in  Sussex  {Bull.  B.O.C.,  XV.,  p.  12).  From  then 
onwards  his  published  notes  and  papers  poured  out  in  an 
ever- widening  stream. 

In  1906  and  1908  he  was  in  Texel  studying  the  autumn 
migration  with  J.  L.  Bonhote  and  in  1913  he  went  for  the 
same  purpose  up  to  Auskerry  with  Eagle  Clarke,  whose 
influence  was  later  to  be  seen  in  Ticehurst’s  deep  interest  in 
and  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  migration. 

As  soon  as  Ticehurst  settled  at  Lowestoft  he  set  himself 
in  earnest  to  study  the  avifauna  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
counties  of  England.  It  was  there  that  the  present  writer 
first  made  his  acquaintance  and  he  retains  most  clear 
memories  of  the  original  Grove  House  and  its  museum  room. 
Here  no  moment  was  wasted.  In  the  course  of  a busy  practice 
the  young  doctor  found  time  to  be  out  in  the  early  morning 
looking  for  migrants  on  the  Denes  (whence  came  so  many 
records  of  rarities)  or  out  at  flight  in  the  marshes.  At  night 
he  was  studyng  specimens  and  literature,  often  into  the 
small  hours.  Live  birds  were  kept  in  the  dingy  garden  that 
their  behaviour  might  be  studied  and  all  the  time  there  was 
growing  a collection  which  was  eventually  to  become  of 
considerable  importance  and  has  now  been  left  by  will  to  the 
British  Museum.  During  these  years  Ticehurst  was  primarily 
a student  of  British  birds.  The  usual  records  of  rarities 
came  from  his  pen  but  he  was  also  working  at  wider  subjects: 
W ood-Pigeon  diphtheria  ( British  Birds,  I,  pp.  243-245  and  288) ; 
marking  birds  with  rings  ( t.c .,  I,  p.  298)  ; down  plumages 
and  mouth  colouration  of  nestlings  {t.c.,  II,  p.  205)  ; plumages 
of  the  Crossbill  {t.c.,  Ill,  p.  261)  ; persistence  of  the  right 
ovary  in  the  Sparrow-Hawk  {t.c.,  IV,  p.  188).  These  are 
samples  of  his  early  notes  and  they  foreshadowed  the  versa- 
tility and  originality  of  the  work  that  was  to  come.  Always 
too,  he  wrote  of  British  birds  with  an  eye  on  the  wider  Pake- 
arctic  background. 

1 lie  war  broke  in  on  the  even  tenor  of  the  Lowestoft  life 
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and  after  his  two  years  in  India,  Ticehurst  had  definitely 
passed  from  British  to  Paliearctic  and  Asiatic  ornithology. 
Once  back  in  Lowestoft,  however,  he  continued  to  gather 
materials  for  his  book  on  Suffolk  which  was  put  in  hand  as 
soon  as  he  left  the  county.  It  was  ready  for  publication  in 
December,  1930,  but  the  economic  crisis  intervened  and  it 
was  a somewhat  shortened  text  that  was  finally  published 
in  1932  and  immediately  gained  wide  approval  as  one  of  the 
best  of  county  avifaunas. 

In  1931  Ticehurst  assumed  the  Editorship  of  the  Ibis  and 
only  his  intimate  friends  can  realize  the  enthusiasm  which 
he  brought  to  the  heavy  work  which  this  responsibility 
entailed.  His  ideals  for  it  were  expressed  in  the  introductory 
note  which  prefaced  his  first  number  and  he  laboured  with 
considerable  success  not  only  to  maintain  the  high  standard 
of  the  journal  but  even  to  improve  on  it. 

The  post-war  years  were  full  of  work.  His  own  observations 
in  India  were  published  in  a long  and  important  paper  in 
the  Ibis  on  the  Birds  of  Sind.  In  addition  he  edited  similar 
papers  on  Mesopotamia,  Arabia  and  the  islands  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  He  then  on  my  suggestion  turned  his  attention  to 
Burma  and  kindling  the  enthusiasm  of  men  like  Stanford, 
Garthwaite  and  Smith  in  Burma  assembled  a large  collection 
of  Burmese  birds  from  which  he  hoped  to  write  the  ornithology 
of  that  part  of  the  world  anew.  He  wrote  a valuable  mono- 
graph on  the  genus  Phylloscopus  which  was  published  by  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  He  and  I together  collected 
in  Northern  Spain  (1924),  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  (1926), 
N.W.  Spain  (1927),  Yugoslavia  (1929),  Eastern  Spain  and 
the  Pityusae  group  (1930),  Albania  (1931),  Portugal  (1932 
and  1934)  and  Algeria  (1937)  and  behind  all  this  activity 
he  was  working  with  me  on  a joint  handbook  to  the  birds 
of  the  Indian  Empire.  Yet  nothing  was  too  small  for  his 
notice.  The  cold  snap  of  1940  brought  forth  a remarkably 
detailed  piece  of  work  on  the  dead  waterhens  that  he  picked 
up  (Ibis,  1940,  pp.  539-542)  and  a note  on  the  Kestrel  (t.c., 
1940,  p.  729)  shows  how  nothing  passed  him  by. 

His  death  was  untimely  at  the  height  of  his  knowledge 
and  his  powers  and  ornithology  is  the  poorer  by  much  that 
he  had  in  mind  to  write.  He  was  that  rare  combination,  a 
first-class  field  naturalist  and  collector  and  an  accurate  and 
careful  museum  worker  and  his  name  is  worthy  of  the 
honoured  list  of  Editors  of  the  Ibis. 


Hugh  Whistler. 
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OLIVER  VERNON  APLIN 

(1858-1940). 

Oliver  Vernon  Aplin,  who  died  at  his  home  at  Bloxham, 
Oxfordshire,  on  November  8th,  1940,  at  the  age  of  82,  was 
one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  British  Ornithologists’ 
Union.  His  period  of  most  active  work  on  birds  was  in  the 
late  ’eighties  and  ’nineties  and  the  early  years  of  the  present 
century  and  in  recent  years  he  had  led  a very  retired  life, 
so  that  he  was  little  known  to  the  younger  generations  of 
ornithologists  except  as  a name  occupying  an  honourable 
place  in  the  annals  of  British  ornithology.  He  is,  perhaps, 
best  known  as  the  author  of  the  Birds  of  Oxfordshire, 
published  in  1889,  but  he  also  wrote  a number  of  valuable 
notes  and  papers  on  British  birds  in  the  Zoologist  and  elsewhere. 
Amongst  his  most  useful  contributions  were  his  papers- 
summarizing  the  British  distribution  and  status  of  the 
Spotted  Crake  ( Zool .,  1890,  pp.  401-7  and  1891,  pp.  88-96), 
and  Cirl  Bunting  ( Op  cit.,  1892,  pp.  121-8,  174-81), 

the  value  of  which  was  expressly  acknowledged  by  Howard 
Saunders  in  his  Manual  of  British  Birds.  He  wrote  the  account 
of  the  Order  Pygopodes  in  British  Birds,  their  Nests  and  Eggs 
(1898)  and  subsequently  published  on  behalf  of  Messrs. 
Coward  and  Oldham  the  first  record  of  the  breeding  of  the 
Black-necked  Grebe  (P.  nigricollis)  in  the  British  Isles  [Zool., 
1904,  pp.  417-20).  He  also  wrote  on  the  birds  of  Wales, 
especially  the  Lleyn  Peninsula,  and  Norfolk.  From  1894  on 
he  published  regular  annual  Notes  on  the  Ornithology  of 
Oxfordshire  in  the  Zoologist  until  the  decease  of  that  journal 
in  1915.  In  1922  the  writer,  then  an  Oxford  student,  wrote 
to  him  to  invite  him  to  contribute  to  the  Report  of  the  Oxford 
Ornithological  Society  on  the  Birds  of  Oxfordshire,  Berkshire 
and  Buckinghamshire , which  was  then  being  launched.  Aplin 
was  much  pleased  at  this  project  and  sent  in  a quantity  of 
most  valuable  notes  going  back  to  1917  and  thus  linking 
up  with  the  series  in  the  Zoologist.  Thereafter  he  was  a 
regular  and  valued  contributor  to  the  Report. 

In  his  younger  days  Aplin  travelled  and  collected  in  such 
widely  separated  parts  of  the  world  as  Uruguay  (1892). 
Eastern  Algeria  (1895)  and  north  Norway  (1896),  and  he  visited 
Switzerland  with  Warde  howler  in  1891.  The  results  of  his 
<>u*  1 American  expedition  were  described  in  collaboration 
with  P.  L.  Sclater  in  a paper  in  the  Ibis  on  the  “ Birds  of 
L ruguay,  and  formed  an  important  contribution  to  the 
then  little  known  ornithology  of  that  country. 
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Aplin  lived  all  his  life  in  Oxfordshire  and  to  the  last  was 
intensely  interested  in  everything  relating  to  its  natural 
history.  He  was  also  much  attached  to  such  country  pursuits 
as  shooting  and  fishing  and  formerly  followed  a great  deal 
with  Lord  North’s  basset  hounds.  He  married  in  1895  Mary 
Davis  Hyde,  daughter  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Hyde,  of  Bloxham,  and 
had  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  considerable  collection 
of  skins,  eggs,  and  mounted  birds,  the  latter  including 
Oxfordshire  specimens  of  historic  interest,  have  been  presented 
by  his  family  to  the  Oxford  University  Museum,  and  his 
ornithological  manuscripts  and  papers  have  been  transferred 
to  the  Edward  Grey  Institute  of  Field  Ornithology. 

B.W.T. 

NOTES. 

REDWINGS  WINTERING  IN  WIDELY  SEPARATED 
AREAS  IN  SUCCESSIVE  YEARS. 

The  recoveries  of  ringed  Redwings  (Turdus  musicus),  though 
still  few,  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  bring  together  in  a 
separate  note.  No  recovery  of  a ringed  Redwing  was  reported 
until  early  in  1938,  although  up  to  that  time  576  had  been 
marked.  Then  two  were  reported  from  northern  Italy,  which 
had  been  ringed  by  G.  Charteris  in  Gloucestershire  on  March 
10th,  1934,  (FS314)  and  in  Worcestershire  on  January  2nd, 
I937  (OR277)  I they  were  killed  on  November  6th,  1934,  and 
February  27th,  1938,  respectively.  The  one  in  1934  was  not 
reported  until  more  than  three  years  later. 

Recently  a third  record  has  come  in,  that  of  a Redwing 
ringed  in  Cornwall  by  P.  Maclaren  on  January  nth,  1939, 
(WL53),  which  was  recovered  in  northern  Italy  on  November, 
4th,  1939. 

There  are  only  two  other  records  from  abroad,  and  the 
dates  of  these  show  that  the  birds  were  on  migration.  The 
three  Italian  cases  are  so  alike  in  detail  as  to  make  this 
rather  unexpected  disparity  in  movement,  between  one  year 
and  another,  seem  to  be  a usual  rather  than  an  occasional 
occurrence.  Both  ringing  and  recovery  dates  were  at  a time 
when  the  birds  might  safely  be  assumed  to  be  in  winter 
quarters,  and  their  presence  in  Great  Britain  in  one  winter 
and  in  Italy  in  the  next  is  certainly  remarkable.  E.  P.  Leach. 

LITTLE  EGRET  IN  CO.  CORK. 

The  presence  of  this  Little  Egret  ( Egretta  garzetta)  was  first 
brought  to  my  notice  by  a friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Bernard 
O’Regan,  who  had  observed  it  in  a marsh  near  Skibbereen 
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on  May  30th,  1940,  where  it  had  been  seen  four  days  earlier 
by  a farmer  living  near  the  marsh,  and  who  in  turn  called 
Mr.  O’Regan’s  attention  to  it  knowing  it  to  be  something 
unusual. 

It  disappeared  from  this  place  the  next  day,  and  I re- 
discovered it  in  a salt  marsh  a few  miles  from  Clonakilty, 
Co.  Cork,  on  July  20th,  where  I had  ample  opportunities  of 
studying  it  at  close  range  with  glasses.  Again  on  July  22nd 
I watched  it,  and  also  on  August  7th,  8th  and  9th.  After  this 
date  I did  not  get  a chance  of  again  visiting  this  marsh,  so 
I do  not  know  how  long  it  remained  in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  was  a pure  white  adult  bird  with  scapular  plumes  and 
the  two  long  crest-feathers  much  in  evidence.  The  scapular 
plumes  did  not  always  show  up  to  advantage  except  when 
blown  about  by  the  wind,  but  the  tw'o  very  long  crest-feathers 
were  always  most  strikingly  evident  and  looked  very  handsome 
when  caught  by  a breeze  and  curled  over  the  bird’s  head. 
The  black  legs  and  yellow  feet  were  clearly  discernible  with 
the  naked  eye  at  quite  long  distances.  Through  a glass  the 
black  bill,  greenish  at  the  base,  and  yellow  iris  also  stood  out 
well.  In  flight,  gait,  and  manner  of  feeding  it  was  a typical 
heron.  At  times  it  was  possible  to  get  within  20  or  30  yards 
before  it  took  wing. 

I his  may  be  the  only  authentic  record  for  Ireland,  but 
whether  the  bird  was  an  “ escape  or  a genuine  visitor  will 
have  to  remain  in  doubt.  ~ }.  E.  Flynn. 

SMEWS  AND  PINTAILS  IN  LANARKSHIRE. 

As  the  Smew  ( Mergus  albellus)  is  very  seldom  seen  in  the 
Clyde  area,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  record  that  I observed 
two  mature  males  and  two  females  among  a flock  of  Wigeon 
on  the  Clyde  on  hebruary  22nd,  1940.  The  females  were 
rather  Grebe-like  with  dark  chestnut  caps  and  white  cheeks. 

I may  also  mention  that  Pintails  (Anas  a.  acuta)  now  visit 
us  iegularly  in  winter.  Roy  Y.  Ferguson. 


RED-NECKED  GREBES  IN  LEICESTERSHIRE. 

In  recording  a Red-necked  Grebe  ( Podiceps  g.  griseigena ) 
m eicestei  shire  ( antea , p.  164)  it  was  stated  that  there  was 
only  one  other  record  for  the  county. 

.Jf  maiY’  therefore-  be  w°Hh  while  to  say  that  on  March 
26th  and  31st,  1925,  I saw  a Red-necked  Grebe  on  Swithland 
Reservoir  m Leicestershire.  E.  St.  George  Betts. 

l,na,  SPvC’,m^.WaS  picked  up  near  Leicester  in  March,  1924 
(antea,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  156). —Eds.] 
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ROSEATE  TERNS  IN  DONEGAL. 

On  June  28th,  1939,  in  company  with  a party  of  the  Oxford 
Ornithological  Society  I came  across  one  or  two  pairs  of 
Roseate  Terns  ( Sterna  d.  dougallii)  evidently  breeding  in  a 
small  tern  colony  on  the  coast  of  western  Donegal.  Their 
presence  was  first  detected  by  the  characteristic  “ aahch, 
aahch  ” alarm-note  and  the  birds  were  very  well  seen  both 
on  the  wing  and  settled  on  the  shore.  As  I saw  at  least  three 
together  it  is  probable  there  were  two  pairs.  Neither  watching 
nor  search  gave  any  grounds  for  supposing  that  they  still 
had  eggs  at  this  date,  but  one  pair  showed  interest  in  a 
fledged  young  bird  on  the  neighbouring  flats.  Later,  walking 
over  to  the  approximate  spot,  we  unfortunately  failed  to  find 
the  young  one,  but  although  it  was  not  handled,  or  even 
actually  seen  fed,  its  behaviour  and  that  of  the  old  birds 
left  no  doubt  that  it  was  theirs.  A pair  was  again  seen  in  the 
locality  on  July  3rd.  Mr.  G.  R.  Humphreys  in  his  List  of  Irish 
Birds  (1937)  states  that  “ this  species  is  very  rarely  recorded 
from  the  west,  and  the  last  instance  is  that  of  one  or  two 
pairs  seen  among  Arctic  Terns  in  June,  1924  (R.  F.  Ruttledge, 
Irish  Nat.  J'our.,  1928,  p.  31).”  B.  W.  Tucker. 

“LADYBIRDS”  IN  CROP  OF  PHEASANT  IN  WINTER. 
The  crop  of  a wild  hen  Pheasant  ( Phasianus  colchicus ) killed 
in  Lincolnshire  during  the  hard  weather  about  the  beginning 
of  February,  1941,  contained  in  addition  to  more  ordinary 
food  a'  relatively  very  large  number  of  “ ladybirds  ” 
(Coccinellidce)  of  different  species  and  size. 

The  terrain  was  a wood  which  is  surrounded  by  stubble, 
grass,  seed,  turnip,  and  swede  fields,  all  covered  with  snow 
at  the  time.  E.  St.  George  Betts. 

Supposed  Richard’s  Pipit  in  Isle  of  Wight  proved  to 
be  a Sky-Lark. — In  noticing  the  Ornithological  Report  for 
Hampshire  1939  we  referred  to  three  unsatisfactory  records 
(antea,  p.  115).  Mr.  W.  B.  Alexander  now  informs  us  that 
two  of  these — a supposed  Richard’s  Pipit  and  a Pratincole 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight — were  sent  to  him  in  the  first  place 
and  that  he  and  Mr.  Jourdain  agreed  that  further  details 
were  very  necessary,  but  owing  to  the  latter’s  illness  these 
were  not  obtained  before  publication  of  the  Report.  Mr. 
Alexander  has  now  received  a leg  of  the  supposed  pipit 
which  proves  to  be  that  of  a Sky-Lark  with  an  abnormally 
long  hind  claw  (the  sides  of  the  tarsus  have  scutes).  The 
correctness  of  the  identification  of  the  Pratincole  remains 
very  uncertain. 
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Willow-Tit  in  Pembrokeshire— In  his  note  on  this 
subject  ( antea , p.  220)  Mr.  B.  Lloyd  remarked  that  he  knew 
of  no  previous  record  of  its  occurrence.  Major  W.  M. 
Congreve,  however,  points  out  that  in  1925  he  described  a 
nest  which  he  once  found  near  Haverfordwest,  which 
doubtless  belonged  to  this  species  (see  Brit.  B.,  XIX,  p.96). 

Red-throated  Diver  in  Inner  London. — Dr.  G. 
Carmichael  Low  informs  us  that  he  saw  a Red-throated 
Diver  ( Colymbus  stellatus)  on  January  27th,  1941,  on  the 
Round  Pond,  Kensington  Gardens.  The  bird  was  in  first 
winter  plumage  and  was  making  extensive  dives.  The  species 
is  rarely  recorded  in  Inner  London. 


REVIEWS. 

Lundy  : Isle  of  Puffins.  By  Richard  Perry.  (Lindsay  Drummond.) 

With  37  photographs  by  Alan  Richardson.  12s.  6d.  net. 

This  book  is  the  result  of  observation  during  the  five  summer  months 
of  1939  which  Mr.  Perry  spent  on  Lundy,  off  the  N.  Devon  coast. 
It  is  a well-written,  fascinating  record,  and  the  careful  descriptions, 
almost  dramatically  elaborated,  of  gulls  and  auks  and  migrant  birds, 
reveal  a passionate  interest  recalling  that  of  Selous  in  his  Bird-Watcher 
in  the  Shetlands.  Mr.  Perry  has  left  behind  much  of  the  imaginative 
speculation  of  his  earlier  book,  At  the  Turn  of  the  Tide,  and  has  con- 
centrated more  on  recording  direct  observation.  The  result  is 
correspondingly  more  effective.  It  is,  however,  disappointing  to  find, 
sandwiched  between  much  detail  minutely  set  down,  slices  of  careless 
observation.  This  and  the  complete  absence  of  reference  to  the  work 
of  earlier  observers  on  Lundy,  detract  from  the  book’s  value  to  the 
ornithologist.  For  instance,  whereas  Messrs.  V.  C.  Wynne  Edwards 
and  T.  H.  Harrisson  in  their  notable  1930  census  of  Lundy  ( Journal 
of  Ecology,  XX,  2,  p.  374)  record  41  pairs  of  Rock-Pipits  breeding, 
Mr.  Perry  vaguely  refers  to  “ a score  or  so  of  rock-pipits  ” wintering 
and  nesting  on  Lundy;  (but  in  the  census  at  the  end  of  the  booiv 
he  puts  down  only  20  pairs).  While  he  describes  in  detail  the  noises 
of  the  Manx  Shearwaters  at  night  and  estimates  that  there  are  1,000 
pairs  nesting,  but  in  five  months  he  made  no  serious  attempt  to 
discover  whether  they  were  actually  breeding  on  the  island,  and 
concludes  this  chapter  lamely  and  unconvincingly  with  the  statement 
that  lighthouse-keepers  “ have  dug  out  old  birds  and  eggs  from 
accessible  burrows,  photographed  them,  and  shown  the  photographs 
to  me.  We  have  seen  the  same  sort  of  thing  said  about  many  places 
in  west  Wales  and  Ireland  where  Shearwaters  visit  at  night  but  have 
not  been  proved  to  breed,  and  Mr.  Perry’s  evidence  is  quite  unacceptable 
as  a positive  record. 

So  much  more,  too,  might  have  been  achieved,  and  guesswork 
Mr.  Perry  had  used  rings.  As  it  is,  he  does  not  state 
whether  he  even  marked  with  pencil  eggs  under  observation,  though 
he  mentions  incubation  periods  as  if  he  had  checked  them  by  some 
method.  Thus  he  says  (p.  75)  : “ After  some  thirty-eight  days  incuba- 
mn  ic  rs  young  Puffins  hatched,”  and  (p.  80)  " after  some  fourteen 

m*Tr  een  duyn  s.tuffing.  the  parents  . . . have  left  the  chick  alone 
ntd  hunger  shall  drive  it  forth  under  cover  of  night.”  If  we  are  to 
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believe  Mr.  Perry,  the  Puffin  takes  less  than  eight  weeks  over  incubation 
and  rearing,  although  (p.  83)  he  says  that  the  adults  are  eighteen 
weeks  on  land.  Before  he  went  to  Lundy  Mr.  Perry  could  have 
ascertained  that  the  true  incubation  period  of  the  Puffin  is  40-43  days, 
and  that  of  fledging  47-51  days  (see  Brit.  Birds,  XXVII,  p.  220). 
Mr.  Perry  has  here  made  the  serious  error  of  guessing  that  the  Puffin 
(as  an  auk)  has  a brief  fledging  period  similar  to  that  of  the  Razorbill 
and  Guillemot,  forgetting  or  overlooking  the  fact  that  these  two  auks 
go  to  sea  when  only  half-grown  (though  fully  feathered),  whereas  the 
young  Puffin,  remaining  longer  at  the  nest,  is  full-grown  when  it  goes 
to  the  sea.  Mr.  Perry  is  also  too  confident  about  the  sexes,  which  are 
always  difficult  to  distinguish  (unless  coition  takes  place)  in  sea-birds 
where  both,  as  in  the  Lundy  birds,  take  part  in  domestic  duties. 
Ringing — when  possible — would  have  helped  greatly  here,  and  also 
in  the  case  where,  as  Mr.  Perry  asserts,  individual  adult  Razorbills 
and  Guillemots  returned  to  the  ledges  after  they  had  been  seen  con- 
voying the  chick  out  to  sea.  In  our  experience  it  is  more  likely  that 
these  adults  were  not  the  original  parents  but  were  birds  which  had 
not  bred  or  had  lost  their  eggs  earlier,  and  were  exploring  a suitable 
ledge  left  vacant  by  more  successful  adults.  That  this  is  more  likely 
is  somewhat  confirmed  by  Mr.  Perry’s  own  observations  on  the  bridled 
mates  of  plain  Guillemots.  He  had  here  individuals  which  he  could 
distinguish  from  the  crowd — -and  none  of  the  bridled  birds  are  recorded 
as  returning  to  the  cliffs  after  leaving  with  their  chicks.  In  the  chapter 
on  “ Birds  of  Passage  ” he  suggests  “ that  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  percentage  of  the  earlier  summer  migrants,  all  spring  passage  ” 
over  Lundy  “ is  directed  to  the  High  North.”  But  he  does  not  mention 
that  ringing  (the  surest  way  of  proving  this)  on  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Skokholm,  which  has  an  almost  identical  migration,  has  by 
no  means  fulfilled  this  prophecy. 

These  are  some  of  the  snags  in  a book  containing  many  valuable 
observations.  There  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  passage  of  young 
Guillemots  and  Razorbills  from  the  high  cliffs  to  the  sea  ; Mr.  Perry 
says  they  flutter  down  unaided  and  arrive  unharmed  even  on  rocks 
and  in  surf,  confirming  the  observation  of  other  careful  students  and 
helping  to  dispose  of  the  old  theory  (which  even  Coward  repeated, 
from  hearsay,  in  his  Birds  of  the  British  Isles)  that  the  young  are  forced 
down  to  the  sea  by  their  parents  or  are  carried  down  by  them.  The 
photographs,  many  of  them  close-up  views  of  individual  nesting 
sea-birds,  are  delightful.  R.M.L. 

The  Truth  about  the  Cuckoo.  By  Edgar  P.  Chance.  (Country  Life.) 

Illustrated.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Readers  of  Mr.  Chance’s  earlier  book,  The  Cuckoo's  Secret  (1922), 
will  be  familiar  with  the  systematic  work  carried  out  by  the  author 
resulting  in  the  elucidation  of  much  in  the  breeding  biology  of  the 
Cuckoo  that  had  been  dark  and  doubtful.  Those  who  have  read  that 
book  may  be  resentful  that  a large  part  of  the  present  work  is  scarcely 
paraphrased  repetition  and  that  this  is  only  cursorily  mentioned  on 
page  66  when  new  history  begins  with  the  fifth  season  of  the  protagonist 
Cuckoo. 

Here  is  a summary  of  the  methods  used  by  Mr.  Chance  in  making 
his  discoveries.  As  an  egg-collector  he  knew  from  the  constant  charac- 
teristics of  Cuckoos’  eggs  found  in  certain  districts  year  after  year 
that  these  were  laid  by  the  same  females.  He  knew  also  that  these 
were  as  a rule  found  in  the  nests  of  one  species  of  bird  and  from  this 
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he  deduced  that  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  a Cmcltoo  would  depend 
in  a measure  on  the  number  of  opportunities  presented  to  her . Further, 
experience  had  taught  him  that  when  small  birds  ose  their  nests  and 
emrs  they  quickly  build  and  lay  again.  Starting  from  here  he  found 
fo?  the  prosecution  of  his  researches  an  ideal  terrain,  a small  common 
inhabited  by  an  isolated  colony  of  Meadow-Pipits  and  two  attendant 
female  Cuckoos.  One  of  these  Cuckoos  became  the  subject  of  intensive 
study  throughout  five  seasons  in  which  87  of  her  eggs  were  taken. 
In  1922,  the  last  season,  she  laid  the  astonishing  number  of  25  eggs 
between  May  nth  and  June  29th  all  in  the  nests  of  11  pairs  of  Meadow- 
Pipits.  This  achievement  was  promoted  by  systematic  work  directed 
by  Mr.  Chance.  A census  of  the  Meadow-Pipits  was  made  and  their 
nests  found  either  by  search  or  by  watching  the  Cuckoo  in  her 
preparatory  activities.'  These  nests  were  taken  in  such  a way  that  the 
Pipits’  repeated  efforts  to  breed  provided  a continuous  stimulus  to  the 
Cuckoo.  Observation  had  confirmed  that  the  Cuckoo  lays  on  alternate 
days  and  when  it  became  possible  to  foretell  almost  with  certainty 
the  nest  in  which  she  would  lay  the  camera  was  often  there  to  prove 
how  it  was  done. 

Mr.  Chance  now  asserts  that  the  Cuckoo  invariably  lays  her  egg 
into  the  nest,  never  carrying  it  in  her  bill  and  although  admittedly 
there  are  individual  variations  in  less  essential  details  of  conduct,  this 
conclusion  is  in  all  probability  correct. 

There  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  actions  of  the  Cuckoo  which 
occupied  the  common  in  1924,  a blunderer  by  comparison,  and  detailed 
accounts  of  other  Meadow-Pipit  Cuckoos  and  experiments  with 
“ decoy  ” nests.  Notable  among  Cuckoos  parasitic  on  less  usual 
fosterers  such  as  Yellow-Bunting  and  Spotted  Flycatcher,  of  which 
detailed  lists  of  layings  are  given,  is  a Wren-Cuckoo,  some  of  whose 
eggs  were  accepted,  but  unfortunately  the  collector  concerned  limited 
the  extent  of  his  discoveries  by  taking  these. 

Mr.  Chance,  in  the  realm  of  metaphysics  revealing  himself  both  as  a 
fundamentalist  and  a qualified  disciple  of  Darwin,  is  difficult  to  follow. 
“ These  superficial  days,”  “ this  materialistic  age  ” and”  self-styled 
scientists  lacking  any  outstanding  noble  character  whereby  to  justify 
respect  ” are  alike  deplored.  Whatever  he  may  mean  by  superficial 
days  he  would  surely  not  deny  that  field-ornithologists,  himself  among 
them,  have  done  thorough  work  in  recent  times.  He  favours  the 
view  that  Cuckoos  pair  for  life  and  in  a limited  sense  they  do  since 
males,  even  if  the  evidence  of  their  vocal  idiosyncrasies  is  unacceptable, 
presumably  like  females,  return  yearly  to  the  same  localitv.  Against 
promiscuity  or  polyandry  it  is  argued  that  such  practice  would  tend 
to  negative  the  evolution  of  a well-adapted  type  of  egg,  but  Professor 
R-  C.  Punnett,  in  a technical  statement  on  the  genetical  aspect  of  the 
Cuckoo  given  as  an  appendix,  does  not  assert  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  domestic  fowl,  the  factors  concerned  are  transmitted  equally  and 
independently  by  either  sex.  He  says  they  may  be. 

Perhaps  the  title  of  this  book  is  too  comprehensive  but  much  truth 
about  the  Cuckoo  has  been  discovered  and  more  can  be  if  observers 
cai  iy  on  the  work  so  well  begun.  The  book  is  sponsored  by  Air.  James  P. 
Chapin  and  Mr.  Biian  Vesey-Fitzgerald  who  in  the  preface  treads 
delicately  the  dangerous  ground  of  protection.  It  is  lavishly  illustrated 
with  excellent  photographs  including  three  full  pages  of  cinefilm 
snowing  the  Cuckoo  in  the  act  of  laying.  Q C. 
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NEST-SANITATION 

BY 

R.  H.  BLAIR 

WITH  ADDITIONS  FROM  PUBLISHED  SOURCES 

BY 

B.  W.  TUCKER 
[Continued  from  p.  235). 

Wren  ( Troglodytes  t.  troglodytes). 

Faeces  carried  ; no  data  for  first  few  days  ; at  a late  stage 
young  defaecate  from  the  opening  ; if  deposited  on  “ doorstep  ” 
they  are  carried  ; if  they  fall  clear  they  are  left,  even  if 
conspicuous  (B.H.R.,  R.G.A.,  A.H.M.C.). 

[Voided  at  entrance  of  nest  and  carried  away  by  male 
(E.  A.  Armstrong  in  litt.  to  F.C.R.J.)  ; removed  from  inside 
nest  by  feeding  parent  when  young  about  a week  old 
(G.  Marples,  Brit.  B.,  XXXIII,  pp.  299-300).] 

St.  Kilda  Wren  ( T . t.  hirtensis). 

[Carried  by  parents  to  extreme  border  of  territory  and 
rubbed  off  bill  (T.  H.  Harrisson  and  J.  N.  S.  Buchan,  Scott. 
Nat.,  1936,  p.  13).] 

Dipper  ( Cinclus  c.  gularis). 

Faeces,  after  the  first  few  days,  carried  by  parents  until 
young  are  old  enough  to  eject  droppings  from  the  opening. 
At  this  stage  droppings  which  do  not  fall  into  water  are 
placed  in  current  of  stream  (H.J.M.,  A.H.M.C.). 

[Carried  away  (W.  Wilson,  Nat.,  1912,  p.  51,  F.  C.  R. 
Jourdain)  ; by  male  (R.  Chislett,  Northward  Ho  l— for  Birds, 
p.  9,  D.  N. -Thompson)  or  by  both  sexes — young  8 days  old 
(G.  B.  Farrar,  Field,  May  21st,  1938).  Faeces  ejected  from  nest 
which  fall  on  ground  below  are  removed  and  placed  in  current 
in  stream  (Chislett).  In  C.  c.  aquaticus  it  has  also  been  noted 
that  faeces  falling  to  the  bottom  of  the  water  were  “ fished  up  ” 
and  carried  away  by  parents  (K.  Gerhard,  Der  N atur  for  seller , 
XII,  p.  296).] 

Swallow  (Hirundo  r.  rustica). 

Swallowing  early  ; then  carrying  till  old  enough  to  go  to 
latrine.  See  also  anlea,  p.  214.  (H.J.M.,  R.H.B.). 

[Swallowed  by  parents  for  some  days,  then  sometimes 
swallowed  or  sometimes  dropped  ; on  8th  day  (or  later) 
ejected  by  young  over  side  of  nest  (J.  H.  Owen,  Brit.  B., 
XI,  p.  226)  ; removed  by  parents  (J.'  R.  B.  Masefield,  t.c., 
IV,  p.  243)  ; usually  carried  away,  sometimes  swallowed 
(R.  H.  Brown,  t.c.,  XVII,  p.  183).] 
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House-Martin  ( Delichon  u.  urbica). 

Faeces  ejected  by  young  in  late  stages.  No  early  data 
(R.H.B.). 

[For  Gilbert  White’s  observations,  see  antea,  p.  206. 
T.  Hepburn  in  MacGillivray  (Hist.  Brit.  Birds,  III,  p.  587) 
records  that  faeces  are  dropped  by  parents  over  side  of  nest  in 
first  few  days.] 

Sand-Martin  ( Riparia  r.  riparia). 

Faeces  carried  and  dropped  in  flight.  Age  not  stated.  Older 
young  come  to  mouth  of  hole  to  defaecate.  Suggested  that 
space  behind  nest  may  be  used  as  latrine  (B.H.R.,  R.H.B.). 

[Carried  (F.  C.  R.  Jourdain).  In  America  D.  Stonor  (Auk, 
1925,  p.  93)  has  noted  that  faeces  are  removed  by  parents 
and  nest  kept  very  clean,  but  L.  S.  Beyer  (Wilson  Bulletin, 
1:938,  p.  130),  who  observed  that  faeces  were  at  first  swallowed, 
but  later  largely  (and  after  7 days  all)  carried  out,  found  that 
during  last  few  days  they  were  not  removed  and  nest  became 
very  foul.  These  observers  do  not  record  defaecation  at 
mouth  of  hole.] 

Nightjar  (Caprimulgus  e.  europaus). 

No  faeces  accumulate  near  young  at  nest  or  hide-outs 
(R.H.B.). 

[In  confinement  young  came  out  from  under  brooding 
parent  to  evacuate  about  8 ins.  away  and  then  returned 
(0.  Heinroth,  Journ.  f.  Orn.,  1909,  p.  64.] 

Kingfisher  (Alcedo  a.  ispida ). 

Cock  bird  carried  out  what  looked  like  fishbones  or  scales. 
Age  not  stated.  Older  young  apparently  back  into  the  hole 
to  defaecate.  The  cup  of  the  nest  is  kept  clean  (E.W.H., 
F.A.L.).  See  also  antea,  pp.  213-14. 

[R.  H.  Brown  (Brit.  Birds,  XVII,  p.  155)  and  W.  Rowan 
(id.,  XI,  p.  221)  both  note  clean  condition  of  actual  nest, 
though  tunnel,  as  is  well  known,  is  in  filthy  condition  from 
liquid  faeces.  Young  16  days  old  were  observed  by  Rowan 
to  leave  nest,  waddle  to  shaft,  turn  round,  and  defaecate 
towards  exit.] 

Green  Woodpecker  (Pious  v.  pluvius). 

Faeces  carried  after  ninth  day  ; parent  did  not  enter  hole  ; 
may  have  taken  direct.  Faeces  mixed  with  wood-dust  carried, 
but  more  often  swallowed  inside  hole,  parent  emerging  with 
soiled  beak.  No  data  for  first  few  days  (A.H.M.C.,  M.M.). 

[J.  H.  Owen  (Brit.  B.,  XV,  p.  62)  noted  sanitation  chiefly 
by  female,  faeces  being  probably  swallowed  inside  hole,  as 
they  were  not  seen  carried  away.  J.  H.  Gurney  (id.,  p.  287) 
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also  notes  clean  condition  of  nest-hole,  but  on  Continent 
B.  L0ppenthin  ( Dansk  Orn.  For.  Tidssk.,  1932,  p.  153)  has 
recorded  young  bird  on  a layer  of  excrement  10  cms.  deep 
in  hole.] 

Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  ( Dryobates  m.  anglicus). 

Faeces  carried  in  capsules  by  both  parents  in  early  stages. 
No  data  first  few  days.  Later  wood-dust  sanitation  (A.H.M.C.). 
See  also  antea,  p.  213. 

[Both  sexes  helped  in  sanitation,  faecal  sac  carried  to  a 
distance  and  dropped  (J.  H.  Owen,  Brit.  B.,  XIX,  p.  127). 
Owen  also  recorded  " wood-dust  sanitation,"  but  describes 
it  as  occurring  when  the  faecal  sac  is  accidentally  trampled 
on  and  broken  by  the  young.  Female  seen  to  clean  nest 
(W.  P.  Curtis,  Proc.  Dorset  N.H.  & A.F.  Club,  1915,  p.  134). 
Removed  by  both  sexes  in  case  of  half-fledged  young  of  central 
European  race  (F.  Groebbels,  Der  Vogel,  II,  p.  406).  In 
same  race  faeces  were  only  removed  (by  male)  once  during 
day  when  young  freshly  hatched  (perhaps  swallowed  in 
hole  or  possibly  very  little  produced).  From  another  nest 
with  older  young,  removed  by  both  sexes  ; in  another  removed 
regularly  by  male*  till  day  before  fledging,  when  almost 
discontinued.  Deposited  or  dropped  at  first  perch  after 
leaving  hole.  Table  of  daily  frequencies  of  feeding  and 
faeces  removal  given  (O.  Steinfatt,  Beit.  Fortpfl.-biol.  Vog., 
1937.  PP-  54-  104,  106,  107). 

Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker  ( D . m.  comminutus) . 

Faeces  carried  in  capsules,  which  are  very  large  in  size,  in 
early  stages.  No  data  for  first  few  days.  Parents  always 
wipe  their  beaks  after  disposing  of  parcel.  “ Wood-dust 
sanitation  " later  (A.H.M.C.,  R.G.A.,  E.W.H.). 

[Male  twice  seen  to  carry  away  faecal  sac  from  hole  (B.  D. 
Aplin,  Brit.  B.,  XV,  115).  In  Continental  race  removal  of 
faeces  by  both  sexes  noted  (F.  Haverschmidt,  Beit.  Fortpfl.-biol. 
Vog.,  1938,  p.  10)  or  by  male  about  every  third  feeding  visit 
(O.  Steinfatt,  t.c.,  1939,  p.  12).] 

Wryneck  ( Jynx  t.  torquilla). 

No  carrying  or  swallowing  seen  in  some  years  of  observation. 
The  bottom  of  the  nesting  box  was  used  as  a latrine  and 
became  very  foul,  with  pungent  smell  of  ammonia.  As  soon 
as  young  had  flown,  parents  spring-cleaned  the  nest  (H.R. 
Latter  per  A.H.M.C.).  See  also  antea,  p.  214. 

[Carrying  away  of  faeces  by  parents  is  evidently  also  quite 

♦Steinfatt  found  that  in  some  cases  sooner,  in  others  later,  male 
took  charge  of  young  entirely. 
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regular,  as  several  observers  have  described  it.  The  variation 
in  behaviour  has  already  been  remarked  by  F.  Groebbels 
(■ Der  Vogel,  II,  p.  406).  Removal  of  faeces  is  recorded  by  H.  W. 
Ford-Lindsay  {Brit.  Birds,  IV,  p.  210)  and  is  shown  in  a film 
by  R.  Kearton  [cf.  J.R.B.  Masefield,  Brit.  Birds,  IV,  p.  245) 
and  in  a photograph  by  K.  Gerhard  published  by  Groebbels 
(t.c.,  p.  407).  The  last  named  author  gives  references  to 
other  records  of  removal  which  we  have  been  unable  to 
consult  (J.  L.  F.  de  Meijere,  Jahrb.  Neder.  Ornith.  Vereen., 
No.  7,  p.  62,  E.  Puhlmann,  Orn.  Monatsschr,  1912,  p.  430, 
Neunzig,  Gefiederte  Welt,  1918,  R.  Schlegel,  Orn.  Monatsschr , 
1925,  p.  184)  as  well  as  to  others  of  non-removal  (E.  Neubauer, 
Gefiederte  Welt,  1904,  pp.  209,  217,  H.  Landois,  Die  Vogel  in 
Wort  und  Bild,  1886).  A.  Schomberg  {Beit.  Fortfifi.-biol.  Vog., 
1933,  P-  I5°)  found  faeces  in  five  holes,  in  one  case  a heap  2| 
cms.  high,  but  during  first  10  days  faeces  were  often  removed.] 

Peregrine  Falcon  ( Falco . p.  peregrinns). 

Powerful  ejaculation  early  developed  (B.H.R.). 

[Ejected  over  edge  of  nest  (D.  N. -Thompson)  ; nesting 
ledge  in  very  foul  state  when  young  3 weeks  old  (G.  C.  S. 
Ingram  and  H.  M.  Salmon,  Brit.  B.,  XXII,  p.  199).] 

Merlin  ( F . c.  cesalon). 

Young  defaecate  in  a circle  round  the  nest  scrape  ; this 
results  in  a wide  ring  of  droppings,  with  the  nest  kept  clean 
in  the  centre.  Carrying  has  been  seen  (F.A.L.). 

[Ejected  outwards  from  nest  by  young,  forming  ring 
(J.  A.  Harvie-Brown  and  H.  A.  Macpherson,  Vert.  Fauna 
N.W.  Highlands  and  Skye,  p.  174).] 

Common  Buzzard  ( Buteo  b.  buteo ). 

Powerful  ejaculation  at  an  early  age  (B.H.R.,  R.H.B.). 
[Photograph  by  R.  Stiilcken  of  young  ejecting  liquid  faeces 
in  stream  over  side  of  nest  in  Groebbels,  Der  Vogel,  II,  p.  408).] 

Montagu’s  Harrier  ( Circus  pygargus). 

As  soon  as  young  can  move  they  make  runways  radiating 
from  the  nest  which  they  use  as  latrines  (B.H.R.). 

Sparrow-Hawk  ( Accipiter  n.  nisus). 

Faeces  projected  forcibly  over  edge  of  nest,  which  is  left 
clean.  No  assistance  by  parents  noted  (F.A.C.). 

[Faeces  ejected  to  a distance  (H.  W.  Ford-Lindsay,  Brit.  B., 
IV,  p.  211,  J.  H.  Owen,  t.c.,  X,  p.  76).] 

White-tailed  Eagle  ( Haliceetus  albicilla). 

Evacuates  from  an  early  age  “by  backing  to  edge  of  nest, 
and  ejecting  forcibly  over  the  edge  ; announces  intention  by 
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whining  ; about  every  i\  hours  day  and  night  ; no  effort  to 
direct  the  excrement  in  any  particular  direction  (P.I.R.M.). 

[Also  observed  in  captivity  (0.  and  M.  Heinroth,  Fog. 
Mitteleuropas,  Bd.  II,  p.  75  and  photograph  pi.  140,  fig.  2).] 
Heron  (Ardea  c.  cinerea). 

Evacuates  forcibly  over  rim  from  an  early  age,  backing  to 
edge  of  nest  for  the  purpose.  The  foul  state  of  the  nest  is 
not  due  to  faecal  fouling,  but  to  regurgitated  and  stale  food 
(F.A.L.). 

[Ejected  forcibly  over  side  of  nest  by  young  (F.C.R.J.).] 
Shag  ( Phalacrocorax  a.  aristotelis) . 

Powerful  ejaculation  early.  Nest  kept  clean  (B.H.R.). 

Wood-Pigeon  ( Columba  p.  palumbus). 

A. H.M.C.  twice  saw  defaecation  from  edge  of  nest  ; young 
full  grown  but  not  feathered  ; some  droppings  below  nest. 

B. H.R.,  H.J.M.  and  M.M.  (7  nests  studied)  saw  no 
sanitation,  no  droppings  below  nest.  Nests  did  not  become  dirty. 

Corrections— Antea  p.  228  lines  1 and  2 should  read  “ (see 
p.  212  for  abnormal  case,  in  which  nest  was  relined  and  used 
again,  and  p.  215  for  Robin,  which  fed  young  Greenfinch  in 
nest  and  carried  away  faeces)”;  p.  233,  Blackcap,  line  3 from 
end  for  “ 4 ” read  “ 8 ” ; line  2 from  end  after  “ minutes  ” 
read  “ 4 times  by  each  parent.” 

ADDITIONAL  NOTE 

BY 

R.  H.  Blair. 

No  discussion  on  the  nature  of  the  instinctive  processes 
involved  in  Nest-Sanitation  was  attempted  in  the  introduction, 
as  confirmation  was  lacking  for  some  observations  on  the 
subject.  Two  recent  reports  however,  make  it  possible  to 
suggest  that  here  also  will  be  found  an  interesting  diversity 
of  behaviour.  There  would  appear  to  be  at  least  two  different 
types  of  stimulus  to  sanitation,  each  shown  to  exist  in  more 
than  one  species,  though  it  must  remain  for  further  observa- 
tion to  determine  how  far  the  differences  indicated  are 
constant.  In  one  type  the  instinct  is  confined  to  the  nest, 
and  in  the  other  centres  on  the  fledglings.  The  basis  for 
these  conclusions  are  the  following  reports. 

Meadow-Pipit  (. Anthus  pratensis). 

A.H.M.C.  reports  that  at  a nest  he  was  watching  there 
was,  with  one  doubtful  exception,  no  carrying  of  freces 
though  feeding  visits  were  frequent.  On  proceeding  to  the 
nest  he  found  it  empty  and  clean. 

Two  half-grown  young  were  found  huddled  together  in  a 
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kind  of  annexe  to  the  nest,  and  this  was  as  filthy  as  the  nest 
was  clean.  A mass  of  large  white  droppings  occupied  the 
back  of  this  annexe,  while  the  young  were  huddled  together 
in  the  front.  This  nest  was  close  to  the  fairway  of  a golf 
course,  so  that  there  may  well  have  been  need  for  hasty 
evacuation  into  improvised  quarters,  which  thereafter 
remained  occupied.  The  young  produced  faeces  in  a heap  at 
the  back,  which  may  have  seemed  to  them  the  equivalent 
of  the  rim  of  the  nest.  The  parents  made  no  attempt  to 
carry  away  the  accumulated  faeces. 

Corn-Bunting  ( Emberiza  calandra). 

A nest  which  I had  under  observation  was  abandoned  by 
the  young  when  they  were  little  more  than  half  grown. 
I found  a nestling  in  a little  “ hide  out  ” some  yards  from 
the  nest.  It  was  surrounded  by  a ring  of  droppings,  forming 
a kind  of  rim  to  the  depression  in  which  it  was  cowering. 
The  hen  parent  carried  no  faeces  on  her  many  feeding  visits. 
The  nest  was  left  clean. 

It  would  appear  that  in  these  two  species  the  sanitation 
instinct  is  centred  on  the  nest,  and  that  apart  from  the  nest 
the  presence  of  droppings,  even  when  produced  by  young  at 
an  age  when  there  would  normally  be  carrying,  is  not  a 
stimulus. 

Spotted  Flycatcher  (Muscicapa  s.  striata). 

A.H.M.C.  watched  a brood  of  young  leave  the  nest.  They 
huddled  together  under  Japanese  anemones  " as  close  as  when 
in  the  nest.”  Throughout  the  day  the  parents  repeatedly 
carried  away  faeces.  At  feeding  visits  the  parent  waited 
after  feeding,  when  the  young  one  would  turn  about  to  eject 
a white  capsule  which  was  carried  away.  Late  in  the  day 
one  fledgling  became  separated  and  was  fed  regularly  but 
no  droppings  were  carried.  The  nest  was  left  clean. 

E.W.H.  ( antea , p.  231)  reported  faeces  carried  away  by 
parent  from  a single  young  bird  fed  out  of  the  nest.  It  is 
possible  that  this  was  a sole  survivor  and  so  represented  a brood. 

Willow-Warbler  ( Phylloscopus  t.  trochilus). 

I kept  under  observation  a brood  which  left  the  nest  on 
a wet  day.  They  sheltered  huddled  together  in  two  parties 
under  leaves.  Faeces  were  carried  by  the  parents  and  no 
droppings  accumulated. 

In  these  cases  the  instinct  of  sanitation  was  not  confined 
to  the  nest,  and  appears  to  .have  centred  on  the  young 
themselves.  There  is  some  evidence  that  it  continues  until 
the  young  become  separated  after  leaving  the  nest. 
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by 

P.  H.  T.  HARTLEY,  b.sc. 

The  quantitative  aspects  of  the  reproduction  of  the  Swallow 
( Hirundo  r.  rustica ) have  been  intensively  studied  in  the 
enquiries  of  the  British  Trust  for  Ornithology  ( antea , Vol. 
XXIX,  pp.  3-21,  Vol.  XXX,  pp.  98-116)  and  in  many  other 
surveys  ; but  there  remains  a curious  gap  in  our  knowledge 
of  the  breeding  behaviour.  Very  little  has  been  recorded 
of  sexual  displays.  In  the  summers  of  1939  and  1940  Swallows 
were  watched  at  Barrington  in  Cambridgeshire  in  an  attempt 
to  learn  something  of  this  part  of  the  breeding  cycle.  An 
interesting  note  by  C.  and  D.  Nethersole-Thompson  (antea, 
pp.  137-138)  on  the  behaviour  of  a pair  of  Swallows  in 
Inverness-shire  provides  material  for  comparison  with  the 
results  obtained  in  East  Anglia. 

Some  Swallows  were  already  paired  when  they  reached 
the  breeding  sites.  The  late  Miss  E.  L.  Turner*  recorded  a 
simple  " greeting  ” after  the  temporary  separation  of  couples 
of  Swallows  which  were  passing  Scolt  Head  on  spring  migra- 
tion. During  the  first  fortnight  after  their  arrival  there  were 
no  formal  displays.  The  birds  were  observed  toying  together 
on  the  wing,  chasing  to  and  fro  and  singing.  Leisurely  chasing 
about  continued  through  the  breeding  season  and  may  have 
been  a very  simple  form  of  non-excitatory  sexual  behaviour. 
The  singing  was  frequently  in  duet  and  on  the  wing.  Song  was 
most  insistent  during  the  hot  hours  between  8 a.m.  and 
4 p.m.  G.M.T.,  with  a marked  decline  before  sunset.  Both 
cock  and  hen  of  one  pair  were  heard  to  sing  while  sitting 
alone  on  a favourite  perch  ; the  song  of  the  cock  was  markedly 
more  powerful  than  that  of  the  hen. 

A true  display  was  first  observed  in  mid-May  (May  20th, 
1939  ; May  nth,  1940).  This  consisted  of  a wide  spreading 
of  the  slightly  depressed  tail  while  the  bird  was  on  the  wing. 
This  tail-fanning,  which  had  the  effect  of  bringing  the  white 
spots  on  the  retrices  into  prominence,  was  not  associated 
with  a single  form  of  flight  or  deportment  ; it  might  be  a 
display  of  one  bird  only  or  a mutual  rite.  On  one  occasion 
(May  25th,  1940)  one  bird  broke  back  from  the  pursuit  of 
its  mate  into  a mill,  and,  with  tail  spread,  made  a slow, 
circling  flight  over  the  river,  actually  out  of  sight  of  its 
partner.  Usually  the  fanning  of  the  tail  was  seen  as  the 

*Bird  Watching  on  Scolt  Head. 
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pairs  of  birds  were  chasing  about  together.  Sometimes  the 
chases  were  in  slow  time  with  a wavering  or  gliding  flight  ; 
at  other  times  the  birds  flew  fast.  If  only  one  of  the  two 
made  the  tail-fanning  display  it  was  the  pursuer.  The  most 
striking  exhibition  of  the  tail  display  was  seen  inside  an  old 
water  mill  : — 

May  20 th,  1939,  11.45  a-m-  : “ One  bird  was  circling  round 
below  the  nest  with  a curious,  very  slow  and  wavering  flight, 
making  several  turns  on  a track  about  one  yard  in  diameter  ; 
it  held  its  tail  very  widely  spread.  After  several  turns  had 
been  made,  the  second  bird  of  the  pair  fluttered  down  from 
the  nest  and  made  a similar  wavering  circle,  following  the 
first.  Then  both  birds  flew  out  of  the  mill.” 

On  May  12th,  1940,  a Swallow  was  seen  to  glide  steeply 
upwards  with  spread  tail,  past  and  over  its  mate  which  was 
perched  on  a telephone  wire. 

The  various  forms  of  “ tail  display  ” seen  at  Barrington 
were  all  non-excitatory,  having  no  immediate  sequel  in 
attempted  coition.  In  the  case  of  the  Swallows  watched  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nethersole-Thompson  mutual  displays  with 
retarded  flight  were  seen,  but,  in  addition,  the  spreading  of 
the  tail  was  part  of  the  display  of  the  cock  before  he  en- 
deavoured to  mount  his  mate. 

On  two  occasions  display  of  the  red  feathers  of  the  face  and 
throat  was  seen.  The  first  of  these  was  in  the  course  of  the 
most  remarkable  display  observed  in  this  species  : — 

May  2.1st,  1939,  10.43  a-m-  : “ Both  Swallows  flew  into 
the  mill  and  soon  perched  on  a wide,  horizontal  wooden  pole 
crossing  the  river.  The  birds  were  about  a yard  apart  and 
facing  in  the  same  direction.  Suddenly  the  cock  began  to 
chatter  and  as  he  did  so  his  pose  was  slowly  altered  till  his 
body  was  horizontal,  head  stretched  forward,  beak  pointing 
straight  out  in  front  and  all  the  feathers  drawn  in  very  closely 
except  for  the  chestnut  plumage  of  the  throat  which  was 
fluffed  out.  In  this  pose,  and  still  chattering,  he  began  to 
sidle  quickly  along  the  bar  towards  the  hen.  When  he  was 
quite  close  she  suddenly  flew  at  him  and  put  him  to  flight. 
The  hen  remained  on  the  pole,  and  the  cock  quickly  returned  ; 
but  he  did  not  display  again.” 

The  other  display  of  the  plumage  of  the  face  was  less 
elaborate — one  bird  slightly  lowering  and  thrusting  forward 
its  head  as  it  sat  twittering  beside  its  mate. 

While  the  nest  was  being  built  or  relined,  pairs  of  Swallows 
frequently  spent  considerable  periods  sitting  quietly  side  by 
side  on  telephone  wires.  One  or  both  birds  might  warble 
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softly  or  preen.  F.  H.  A.  Marshall*  has  pointed  out  that  not 
only  elaborate  displays  but  also,  in  some  species,  “ the  mere 
association  of  two  individuals  ” may  serve  to  stimulate  the 
sexual  processes.  It  is  possible  that  for  the  active  and  lively 
Swallow  association  in  quiescence  may  have  a sexual  valence 
similar  to  that  which  association  in  spirited  display  has  for 
some  more  sedate  species.  On  May  nth,  1940,  an  attempt  at 
mating  was  observed,  without  any  preliminary  gesticulation, 
after  a pair  of  birds  had  sat  preening  side  by  side  for  4 minutes 
7 seconds.  The  only  successful  mating  was  preceded  by  no 
more  remarkable  prelude  than  the  cock  flying  in  to  alight 
beside  his  mate.  But  perching  side  by  side  is  not  an  essential 
preliminary  to  coition.  It  was  not  seen  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nethersole-Thompson  ; and  between  4.50  and  4.55  a.m.  on 
May  19th,  1940,  a cock  Swallow  made  three  attempts  to 
mount  his  mate  without  any  previous  display,  trying  each 
time  to  fly  straight  on  to  her  back. 

About  the  time  of  oviposition  “ sexual  chases  ” were  seen 
in  the  early  morning  and  after  sunset.  In  these  chases  the 
birds  flew  extremely  swiftly,  and  their  tails  were  not  spread. 

When  the  hen  Swallow  is  willing  to  receive  her  mate  she 
signifies  it  by  a slight  acquiescent  display  : — 

May  31SH,  1939,  9.50  a.m.  : “ The  hen  Swallow  alighted 
on  a telephone  wire  and  sat  twittering.  The  cock  flew  up 
and  perched  silently  beside  her,  then  fluttered  up  and  alighted 
actually  on  her  back.  The  cock  flew  off  again  almost  at  once 
and  perched  on  the  wire  beside  his  mate.  The  hen  twittered 
one  phrase  of  song  many  times  over  while  perching  in  a rather 
horizontal  pose,  her  wings  held  open  at  the  carpus  and  very 
slightly  trailed,  so  that  the  primaries  were  parallel  with,  and 
at  a lower  level  than  the  tail.  The  cock  mounted  the  hen 
again  and  this  time  mating  was,  I think,  accomplished.  The 
cock  at  once  flew  away  ; the  hen  sat  for  a few  seconds,  gave 
her  plumage  a shake  and  also  flew.” 

The  acquiescent  pose  of  the  hen  has  been  recorded  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nethersole-Thompson. 

*Sexual  Periodicity  and  the  Causes  which  Determine  It.  Phil. 
Trans.  Roy.  Soc.,  Series  B,  No.  539,  Vol.  226,  pp.  423-456. 
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SEVENTEENTH -CENTURY  “POULTRY.” 

BY 

COLIN  MATHESON,  m.a.,  b.sc. 

National  Museum  of  Wales. 

There  has  recently  come  to  my  notice  a 26-page  pamphlet 
by  Adam  Shewring,  entitled  The  Plain-dealing  Poulterer,  and 
published  in  London  in  1699.  The  author  in  his  preface 
states  that  he  has  “ thought  it  good  after  my  many  years 
experience,  and  knowledge  gotten  in  Poultery,  to  impart 
my  knowledge  for  the  good  of  others  ; in  regard 
Poultery  for  Goodness  and  Badness  is  unknown  to  many, 
I leave  it  with  thee  for  thy  use,  and  I wish  much  good  it 
majr  do  thee.”  As  I cannot  recollect  seeing  any  reference  to 
this  rare  pamphlet  in  ornithological  literature,  a few  notes  on 
it  may  be  of  interest. 

The  chief  interest  of  this  as  of  most  similar  old  publications 
is  its  revelation  of  the  wide  range  covered  by  the  term  poultry 
as  then  understood,  and  of  the  many  species  of  birds  which 
were  kept  in  captivity  for  use  as  food.  In  addition  to  species 
still  commonly  or  occasionally  eaten — domestic  fowl,  turkey, 
Pheasant,  Partridge,  Quail,  Grouse,  various  species  of  ducks 
and  geese,  Blackbird,  etc., — the  list  includes  Heron,  Bittern, 
gulls  (probably  of  various  species),  all  of  which  were  to  be  “ fed 
with  Bullocks-liver  cut  in  small  pieces”  ; ‘‘Green  Plover,” 
“ Stone  Plover,”  “ Felfaire  ” (presumably  Fieldfare), 
‘‘  Dottrell,”  ‘‘  Wheatgear  ” (described  as  “ a smaller  Bird  than 
a Dottrel  ; but  brave  meat  as  can  be  eaten  ”),  “ Ollive  ” 
(Oyster-catcher),  “Godward”  (?  Godwit),  ‘‘Bunten,”  ‘‘Pevet,” 
" Shuffler  ” (which  was  “ like  a Duck,  but  not  so  big,”  and  so 
must  have  been  the  Shoveler  Duck  and  not  the  Spoonbill,  to 
which  the  term  Shoveler  was  sometimes  applied),  and  various 
others.  One  bird,  the  Marrel,  said  to  be  ‘‘  about  the  bigness  of  a 
Knot,  and  . . . gray-feathered  like  a Stent,”  is  not  mentioned 
in  Kirke  Swann’s  Dictionary  of  English  and  Folk-Names  of 
British  Birds ; perhaps  some  reader  more  familiar  than 
myself  with  local  and  obsolete  names  may  be  able  to  identify 
it.  The  “ Pevet  ” was  not  apparently  the  Pewit  or  Lapwing, 
since  that  bird  is  described  on  another  page  under  the  name 
of  “ Bastard-Plover  or  Lapent,”  and  may  be  taken  to 
signify  the  Black-headed  or  Pewit  Gull.  The  use  of  gulls 
as  food  was  widespread,  as  mentioned  for  instance  in  my 
Changes  in  the  Fauna  of  W ales,  within  Historic  Times,  p.  16. 

“ Godwites,  Knots,  Roofes  ” (apparently  Ruffs),  ' and 
Curlewes,”  ‘‘which  are  esteemed  of  all  other  the  daintiest 
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and  dearest,”  were  to  be  fed  on  “ fair  Childer-wheat  and  water, 
. . . but  if  you  intend  to  have  them  extra-ordinary,  and 
crammed,  then  you  must  take  the  finest  drest  Wheat-meal, 
and  mixing  it  with  Milk,  make  it  into  Paste,  and  as  you 
knead  it,  sprinkle  into  it  the  grains  of  small  Wheat  till  the 
Paste  be  fully  mixt  therewith  ; then  make  little  small  crams 
thereof,  dipping  them  in  water,  give  to  every  Fowl  according 
to  his  bigness,  till  the  gorge  be  well  fill’d  ; do  this  as  oft  as 
you  shall  find  the  gorge  empty.” 

“ Black-birds,  Thrushes,  Felfairs,”  and  other  small  birds, 
when  “ taken  wild,  and  old,”  were  put  into  large  cages  three 
or  four  yards  square  along  with  some  tame  birds  of  the  same 
species,  and  provided  with  haws,  hemp-seed  and  water, 
“ that  the  tame  teaching  the  wild  to  eat,  and  the  wild  finding 
such  change  and  alteration  of  food,  they  will  in  twelve  or 
fourteen  days  grow  exceeding  fat,  and  fit  for  the  use  of  the 
Kitchin.”  It  may  be  mentioned  that  Fieldfares  are  stated 
to  have  been  a favourite  food  as  far  back  as  Roman  times, 
and  on  the  Continent  generally  at  a much  later  date  were 
greatly  esteemed,  particularly  if  fed  on  juniper  berries  (see 
Country  Life,  January  18th,  1941,  p.  64,  and  February  22nd, 
1941,  p.  175). 

Another  point  of  interest  is  the  use  as  food  of  species  now 
extinct  or  very  rare.  The  Bittern,  for  example,  was  common 
enough  for  long  after  Shewring’s  time  ; but  even  at  that 
date  the  Bustar  (Great  Bustard)  was  “ the  best,  rarest  and 
dearest  fowl  we  have  in  England ; it  hath  no  heel,  and 
therefore  most  commonly  they  are  taken  with  Grey-hounds  ; 
they  are  seldom  bought  or  sold  in  Poulterers  Shops,  or 
Markets,  but  are  presented  as  a gift  to  Persons  of  quality.” 


im  tt  sjt 

SONG  OF  FEMALE  CHAFFINCH. 

W hen  reading  Mr.  D.  Lack’s  article  on  the  Chaffinch  ( antea , 
p.  216),  I was  particularly  interested  in  the  paragraph  on 
“ female  song.”  Just  over  a year  ago  (early  in  March,  1940) 
I heard  at  Brent  Park,  Hendon,  a bird  singing,  which  I did 
not  recognize  at  once.  The  song  was  similar  to  the  first  notes 
of  a typical  Chaffinch  song,  but  the  ending  was  missing  and 
some  harsh,  guttural  thrush-like  notes  were  added.  At  last 
I found  the  performer  ; it  was  a female  Chaffinch  (to  judge 
by  plumage).  I observed  the  bird  for  some  time  during  the 
performance.  G.  O.  Warburg. 

MALE  BLACKBIRD  KILLING  ANOTHER. 

On  March  22nd,  1941,  in  Bedfordshire  we  saw  a cock  Blackbird 
( T urdus  m.  merula ) vigorously  pecking  at  an  inert  black  object, 
which  on  closer  inspection  we  found  to  be  another  cock  of 
the  same  species.  The  attacker  was  standing  astride  its 
victim  and  delivering  persistent  blows  with  its  bill  to  some 
point  in  the  region  of  its  head.  This  continued  for  some 
minutes  and  then  the  bird  flew  away  and  we  found  its  victim 
still  warm  but  dead.  At  the  base  of  the  skull,  there  was  a 
large  puncture. 

Although  we  were  too  late  on  the  scene  to  witness  the 
earlier  part  of  the  encounter,  it  seems  fairly  clear  that  this 
was  a fight  to  the  death,  which  is  probably  not  often  witnessed. 

F.  J.  Johnston. 

A.  G.  Oldfield. 

RED-CRESTED  POCHARD  AND  ADULT  SMEW  IN 
GLAMORGAN  AND  THEIR  DIVES. 

Concerning  the  occurrence  of  Red-crested  Pochards  ( Netta 
rufina ) in  December,  1940,  in  Glamorganshire  [antea,  p.  200), 
the  following  may  be  of  interest  : — 

I saw  an  adult  male  of  this  species  on  Roath  Park  Lake, 
Cardiff,  from  January  13th  to  February  4th,  1941.  Whether 
the  bird  was  present  before  January  13th  I don’t  know  as 
I was  away.  The  bird  was  rather  shy  and  usually  kept  a 
fair  distance  from  the  shore.  Usually  it  was  sleeping,  resting 
or  swimming  about  when  I saw  it  and  only  on  one  visit 
(February  4th)  did  I see  it  diving.  Two  series  of  three  dives 
lasted  9,  9 and  14  seconds,  10,  9 and  10  seconds.  The  two  earlier 
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dives  were  in  deeper  water  than  the  latter  dives.  Tufted  Duck 
timed  on  a previous  occasion  in  approximately  the  same 
depth  of  water  took  from  16  to  21  seconds.  The  Red-crested 
Pochard  dealt  with  its  catch  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
sometimes  being  disturbed  by  a Coot  while  doing  so. 

During  January  and  February  an  adult  male  Smew  ( Mergus 
albellus),  usually  with  up  to  four  brown-headed  Smew, 
visited  Roath  Lake  on  several  occasions.  Adult  male  Smews 
have  rarely  been  recorded  in  Glamorganshire.  In  the  Handbook 
it  is  stated  that  the  dives  of  Smew  rarely  exceed  15  seconds, 
but  I have  found  on  Roath  Lake  that  they  quite  as  often 
exceed  that  period,  as  fall  below  it.  A number  of  dives  timed 
lasted  from  5 seconds  to  33  seconds  and  the  length  of  dive 
did  not  seem  to  bear  any  relation  to  the  depth  of  water. 
A point  of  some  interest  was  that  when  watching  the  Smews 
diving  on  the  morning  of  February  17th  I noticed  that  the 
adult  male’s  dives  sometimes  lasted  4-6  or  even  more  seconds 
longer  than  those  of  brown-headed  birds  and  again  later  in 
the  day  they  were  J to  4 seconds  longer  than  those  of  a 
brown-headed  bird  with  which  he  was  consorting. 

John  Beckerlegge. 

SMEWS  AT  ABERDEEN. 

On  January  18th,  1941,  I was  informed  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Gwynn, 
Aberdeen,  that  he  had  seen  an  adult  drake  Smew  (Mergus 
albellus ),  on  the  Don  at  Aberdeen.  I observed  the  bird  on 
the  26th  and  30th,  and  on  the  31st  discovered  that  there  were 
two  adult  drakes.  One  was  swimming  with  Goldeneyes  and 
Tufted  Ducks,  sleeping  or  rather  dozing,  for  he  woke  now 
and  then  to  see  that  he  was  keeping  position.  Shortly  he 
roused  himself,  and  advanced  upon  the  male  Goldeneyes  in 
an  attitude  resembling  that  of  a swan  “ busking  ’’—swimming 
with  simultaneous  leg-strokes — and  pecked  viciously  when 
he  came  within  reach  of  them  ; he  did  not  attack  the  female 
Goldeneyes.  The  other  ducks  were  at  the  time  engaged  in 
courtship.  After  several  attacks  he  became  segregated  and 
commenced  fishing. 

The  other  bird  was  some  distance  up-stream,  where  there  is 
a high  steep  bank  with  a path  along  the  top  of  it,  and  from  this 
path  I could  observe  the  bird  under  water  as  it  several  times 
dived  close  to  the  bank.  Not  once  did  he  use  his  wings.  This 
bird  also  went  out  of  his  way  to  seek  company — Red-breasted 
Mergansers  and  Goldeneyes. 

I saw  one  of  these  birds  on  February  9th  and  have  been 
reliably  informed  that  three  were  seen  after  this. 
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I also  saw  a female  Smew  on  February  8th  and  17th,  1940, 
on  the  Don  estuary,  and  all  my  information  leads  me  to  think 
that  the  bird  is  more  regular  in  its  winter  visits  to  Aberdeen- 
shire than  records  show.  Kenneth  A.  Wood. 

WOOD-PIGEON  “ COOING  ” WHILE  ON  THE  GROUND. 

A few  years  ago  in  Co.  Carlow,  I observed  a Wood-Pigeon 
which,  while  walking  about  feeding  under  some  beech  trees, 
would  stop  at  frequent  intervals  and  stand  “ cooing.” 
I watched  the  bird  for  some  little  time  at  close  quarters  until 
something  alarmed  it,  causing  it  to  fly  away.  This  is  the 
only  note  I have  of  what  appears  an  unusual  occurrence. 

Robert  F.  Ruttledge. 

[Although  the  courtship  “ coo  ” may  sometimes  be  given 
on  the  ground,  I have  no  record  of  having  heard  the  “ song  ” 
" coo  ” so  given  and  knew  of  no  case  when  I wrote  the 
relevant  section  of  the  Handbook,  but  I have  now  found  a 
reference  by  Naumann,  who  mentions  it  as  a rare  occurrence.— 
B.W.T.] 

LITTLE  STINTS  IN  PEMBROKESHIRE  AND 
SOMERSET  IN  WINTER. 

As  the  Handbook  gives  very  few  winter  records  of  the  Little 
Stint  ( Calidris  minuta ) I must  record  that  I had  the  unusual 
experience  of  seeing  a party  on  January  13th,  1929,  at  Good- 
wick,  Pembrokeshire.  On  that  afternoon  a party  of  nine 
flew  in  oversea  on  to  the  beach  and  at  once  began  feeding 
avidly.  As  often  with  this  species  they  were  utterly  unshy, 
allowing  an  approach  of  less  than  five  yards  before  taking 
wing.  One,  indeed,  was  busy  within  three  yards  of  me. 
On  rising  when  flushed  they  uttered  the  typical  weak,  babbling 
little  call,  “ eep,  eep  ” — perhaps  the  so-called  “ grasshopper- 
like ” cry.  I can  trace  no  previous  mid-winter  record  for 
Pembrokeshire,  where  the  Little  Stint  is  at  no  time  a common 
visitor.  Bertram  Lloyd. 

A male  Little  Stint  ( Calidris  minuta)  was  obtained  at  Berrow, 
Somerset,  on  January  3rd,  1940,  and  its  skin  is  now  in  the 
Bristol  Museum  collections.  This  is  only  the  second  record  of 
this  bird  wintering  in  Somerset,  the  previous  one  being 
recorded  by  K.  D.  Smith  ( antea , XXVIII,  p.  351)  for  the 
same  locality  on  February  10th,  1935-  H.  Tetley. 

SPOTTED  REDSHANKS  IN  ORKNEY. 

On  January  31st,  1941,  on  tire  Mainland  of  Orkney  Miss 
Sutherland  Graeme  and  I saw  four  birds  which  we  identified 
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as  Spotted  Redshanks  ( Tringa  erythropus),  a species  rarely 
recorded  in  Orkney. 

They  were  amongst  a party  of  Common  Redshanks  and 
were  noticeably  different  by  reason  of  their  darker  colouring, 
their  markedly  longer,  dark  red  legs  and  their  longer  and 
very  dark  bills  with  red  at  the  base.  In  flight  the  conspicuous 
white  patch  on  the  secondaries  was  completely  absent. 

The  dark  appearance  of  the  birds  at  this  time  of  year  is 
puzzling.  They  were  definitely  darker  than  the  Common 
Redshanks  though  not  quite  so  dark  as  illustrations  show 
the  Spotted  Redshank  to  be  in  summer  plumage. 

Marjorie  Traill-Clouston. 

SPOTTED  REDSHANK  IN  STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Sheldon,  of  Wolverhampton,  observed  a wader  at 
Bellfields  reservoir,  Staffs.,  on  August  28th,  1940,  which  he 
identified  as  a Spotted  Redshank  (Tringa  erythropus).  He 
noted  that,  compared  with  a Common  Redshank,  “ it  was 
strikingly  tall  and  slim,  with  a long,  thin,  straight  bill.  The 
colour  was  almost  black  on  the  back,  a very  dark  grey  on  the 
neck  and  chest.”  When  the  bird  flew,  he  noted  the  red  legs 
and  the  absence  of  a white  wing  bar.  The  call-note  he 
describes  as  “ a very  melodious  double  sound,”  which  he 
recorded  as  “ tu-whit.”  This  seems  to  be  the  first  record  of 
the  species  for  Staffordshire.  H.  G.  Alexander. 

Bewick’s  Swans  in  Somerset  and  Lancashire. — Mr. 
H.  Tetley  informs  us  that  he  and  others  saw  two  adult  and 
two  young  Bewick’s  Swans  ( Cygnus  b.  bewickii ) on  January 
12th,  1941,  on  Blagdon  Reservoir  and  that  this  is  the  first 
recent  definite  record  of  the  species  in  north  Somerset. 

Mr.  S.  Moorhouse  writes  that  a flock  of  about  fifteen  were 
present  on  March  13th,  1941,  on  a pool  on  the  foreshore 
off  Bare,  Morecambe,  Lancs. 
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Boyd,  A.  W.,  Notes  on  Birds  at 
Altrincham  Sewage  Farm, 
1939,  16  ; Little  Owl  preying 
on  birds,  18. 

Brambling,  Recovery  of  marked,  37. 

britannica,  Alca  /.,  see  Razorbill. 

, Certhia  /.,  see  Creeper,  Tree-. 

, Tringa  t.,  see  Redshank. 

British  List,  Alterations  to,  2. 

Brooding,  Birds,  on  Empty  Nests, 

105. 

Brooks-King,  M.,  A note  on  the 
Songs  of  Chaffinches  and 
Yellow  Buntings,  159. 

Brown,  Miss  B.  E.,  Further  Notes 
on  the  Birds  of  Achill  Island, 
162. 

Buntings,  Yellow,  Note  on  the 
Songs  of  Chaffinches  and,  159. 

Burns,  P.  S.,  see  Bennett,  J.  W. 

Burrowes,  R.  B.,  Note  on  Probable 
Little  Bustard  in  Kent,  183. 

Bustard,  Little,  probable  in  Kent, 
183. 

Butlin,  Miss  S.  M.,  Notes  on 
Willow-Warbler  with  Chiff- 
chaff-like  Notes  in  Song,  65  ; 
Display  of  Meadow-Pipit,  108. 


Campbell,  Bruce,  Notes  on  Gar- 
ganey  breeding  in  Glamorgan, 
88  ; Firecrest  in  Glamorgan, 
200. 

canus,  Larus  c.,  see  Gull,  Common. 

carbo,  Phalacrocorax  c.,  see  Cor- 
morant. 

caspia,  Hydroprogne,  see  Tern, 
Caspian. 

Chaffinch,  Recovery  of  marked,  37  ; 
Development  of  the  Song  in 
young,  156 ; A note  on  the  | 
songs  of  Chaffinches  and  Yellow 
Buntings,  159  ; Notes  on  Terri- 
tory, Fighting  and  Display  in, 
216  ; Song  of  female,  261. 

Chiffchaffs  in  Co.  Cork  in  Winter, 
221. 

, Siberian,  probable,  in  Sussex, 

136. 

chloris,  Chloris  ch.,  see  Greenfinch. 

chloropus,  Gallinula  ch.,  see  Moor- 
hen. 

cinerea,  Ardea  c.,  see  Heron. 


citrinella,  Emberiza  c.,  see  Bunting, 
Yellow. 

Clague,  W.  Douglas,  Note  on 
Bee-eaters  in  Cornwall,  47. 
clypeata,  Spatula,  see  Shoveler. 
coccothraustes,  Coccothraustes  c.,  see 
Hawfinch. 

ccelebs,  Fringilla,  see  Chaffinch. 
Cohen,  Edwin,  Note  on  “ Injury- 
feigning  ” by  Tree-Pipit,  65. 
colchicus,  Phasianus,  see  Pheasant. 
collybita,  Phylloscopus  c.,  see  Chiff- 
chaff. 

Colquhoun,  Maurice,  Note  on 
Song  and  the  Breeding  Cycle, 
12. 

communis,  Sylvia  c.,  see  White- 
throat. 

corax,  Corvus  c.,  see  Raven. 
Cormorant,  Recovery  of  marked, 
42,  174- 

cornix,  Corvus  c.,  see  Crow,  Hooded. 
Course,  H.  A.,  Further  Notes  on 
the  Birds  of  Achill  Island,  161. 
Cowin,  W.  S.,  see  Quillin,  H.  A. 
Crake,  Spotted,  in  Monmouthshire, 
139- 

Crane,  Common,  in  Rutland,  20. 
crecca.  Anas  c.,  see  Teal. 

Creeper,  Tree-,  Roosting  habits  of, 
56. 

crex,  Crex,  see  Rail,  Land-. 
cristatus,  Podiceps  c.,  see  Grebe, 
Great  Crested. 

Crossbill  breeding  in  Yorkshire,  69  ; 
with  brood,  building  second 
nest  in  Surrey,  86. 

Crow,  Hooded,  Display  of  the,  135. 
Cuckoo,  Yellow-billed,  in  Scillv 
Isles,  1 81. 

Curlew,  Recovery  of  marked,  62, 
175;  Threat-Display  of,  in. 
curruca,  Sylvia  c.,  see  Whitethroat, 
Lesser. 

curvirostra,  Loxia  c.,  see  Crossbill. 


Davis,  H.  H.,  Note  on  Water-Pipit 
in  Gloucestershire,  220. 

Deane,  C.  Douglas,  Notes  on 
Manx  Shearwater  breeding  in 
Co.  Down,  19  ; Curious  be- 
haviour of  Marsh-Tit,  45. 
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Dewar,  Dr.  J.  M.,  Identity  of 
specialized  feeding-habits  of 
Turnstone  and  Oyster-catcher, 
26. 

Diver,  Red-throated,  in  Inner 
London,  246. 

Dorrien-Smith,  Major  Arthur  A., 
Note  on  Scarce  Birds  in  Scilly 
Isles,  1 81. 

Dotterel,  Incubation-period  of,  139, 
164. 

dougallii,  Sterna  d.,  see  Tern, 
Roseate. 

Dove,  Stock-,  Recovery  of  marked, 
175  ; increase  of,  in  Co.  Mayo, 
199. 

dresseri,  Parus  p.,  see  Tit,  Marsh-. 

Duck,  Long-tailed,  in  Glamorgan  in 
May,  70  ; in  Co.  Cork,  223. 

, Tufted,  Recovery  of  marked, 

42- 


Eagle,  White-tailed,  Habits  and 
Distribution  of,  in  N.W.  Ice- 
land, 1939,  4. 

Egret,  Little,  in  Co.  Cork,  243. 

Eider,  Common,  “ Up-ending  ” in, 
18  ; Breeding  in  Sligo,  19  ; 
Nesting  in  Cos.  Down  and 
Antrim, '70. 

ericetorum,  T urdus  e.,  see  Thrush, 
British  Song-. 

erythropus,  Tringa,  see  Redshank, 
Spotted. 

europceus,  Caprimulgus  e.,  see  Night- 
jar. 

Evans,  C.  I.,  Notes  on  Spotted 
Flycatcher's  stance  during 
song,  45  ; Spotted  Flycatcher’s 
methods  of  feeding  on  Lepidop- 
tera,  45. 

Eye  Valley  Reservoir,  Wildfowl  at 
the,  113. 


falcinellus,  Plegadis  /.,  see  Ibis, 
Glossy. 

Falcon,  Red-footed,  in  Derbyshire, 
70. 

Faris,  R.  C.,  Note  on  Moorhen’s 
actions  under  water,  21. 


Feeding-habits,  Specialized,  of 
Turnstone  and  Oyster-catcher, 
26. 

Ferguson,  Roy  Y.,  Note  on 
Smews  and  Pintails  in  Lanark- 
shire, 244. 

Firecrest  in  Glamorgan,  200. 

Fisher,  J.,  see  Nicholson,  E.  M. 

Fisher,  R.  H.,  and  Sutcliffe, 
James  W.,  Note  on  Black- 
eared Wheatears  seen  in 
Lancashire,  109. 

Fitter,  R.  S.  R.,  Note  on  Wildfowl 
at  the  Eye  Valley  Reservoir, 
1 13;  Notes  on  the  Birds  of 
Achill  Island  and  Bills  Rock, 
Co.  Mayo,  133. 

flammeus,  Asio,  see  Owl,  Short- 
eared . 

Flycatcher,  Spotted,  stance  during 
song,  45  ; Methods  of  feeding 
on  Lepidoptera,  45  ; Song  of, 
135- 

Flynn,  J.  E.,  Note  on  Little  Egret 
in  Co.  Cork,  243. 

frugilegus,  Corvus /.,  see  Rook. 

fuligula,  Aythya,  see  Duck,  Tufted. 


Gade,  F.  W.,  Note  on  Bee-eaters 
on  Lundy,  163. 

gallinago,  Capella  g.,  see  Snipe. 

Galway  and  Mayo,  Ornithological 
Notes  from,  198. 

Gannet,  Recovery  of  marked,  43, 
175  ; in  Nottinghamshire,  223. 

Garganey  breeding  in  Glamorgan, 
88  ; breeding  in  Lincolnshire, 
88. 

Garnett,  Miss  M.,  Note  on  Moorhen 
attacking  Common  Sandpiper, 
223. 

Garnett,  T.  R.,  Note  on  Osprey  in 
Surrey,  200. 

garzetta,  Egretta,  see  Egret,  Little. 

gengleri,  Frivgilla  c.,  see  Chaffinch. 

gibraltariensis,  Phcenicurus  o.,  see 
Redstart,  Black. 

Gladstone,  Hugh  S.,  Letter  on 
Mrs.  Perrott’s  Selection  of 
British  Birds,  96. 

glareola,  Tringa,  see  Sandpiper, 

' Wood-. 

Godwit,  Black-tailed,  nesting  in 
Lincolnshire,  89  ; in  Lanark- 
shire, 1 1 4. 
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Goosander,  Recovery  of  marked,  42. 
Goose,  Brent,  inland  in  Hampshire, 
223. 

Goshawk  seen  in  Yorkshire,  69. 
grabce,  Fratercula  a.,  see  Puffin. 
graellsii,  Larus  /.,  see  Gull,  Lesser 
Black-backed. 

Graham,  C.  S.,  and  Hewitt,  S.  P., 
Note  on  Wigeon  breeding  in 
Yorkshire,  68. 

Graham,  J.  F.,  Note  on  " Up- 
ending ” in  the  Common  Eider, 
18. 

Graham,  Commander  R.  R.,D.S.O., 

R. N.,  Obituary  of,  15. 
gravis,  Puffinus,  see  Shearwater, 

Great. 

Grebe,  Great  Crested,  Colonial 
breeding  of,  in  Estonia  and 
Switzerland,  20. 

, Red-necked,  in  Leicestershire, 

164,  244. 

Greenfinch,  Recovery  of  marked, 
37-  173- 

griseigena,  Podiceps  g.,  see  Grebe, 
Red-necked. 

grus,  Grus,  see  Crane,  Common. 
grylle,  Uria  g.,  see  Guillemot,  Black. 
Guillemot,  Black,  breeding  in 
Cumberland,  93. 

, Southern,  Recovery  of  marked, 

64,  177  ; Breeding  status  of,  in 

S.  Devon,  112. 

Gull,  Black-headed,  incubating  for 
75  days,  22  ; Recovery  of 
marked,  63,  176  ; Pairing 

behaviour  of,  69  ; Colonies, 
Additions  to  Report  on,  93  ; 
Inner  Territory  of,  100. 

, Common,  Recovery  of  marked, 

63. 

, Glaucous,  late  stay  in  Sussex, 

201. 

, Great  Black-backed,  Recovery 

of  marked,  64,  177. 

, Herring-,  Recovery  of  marked, 

177. 

, Lesser  Black-backed,  Re- 
covery of  marked,  63,  177. 

, Little,  in  Kent  and  Surrey, 

22  ; in  Co.  Dublin,  163. 

, Mediterranean  Black-headed, 

probable  in  Norfolk,  72. 
Gunton,  W.  S.,  Notes  on  Pintail  and 
Garganey  breeding  in  Lincoln- 
shire, 88  ; Black-tailed  Godwit 
nesting  in  Lincolnshire,  89. 


Habitat  Selection  and  Speciation  in 
Birds,  80. 

halicetus,  Pandion  h.,  see  Osprey. 

Harkness,  Roger,  Letter  on 
Movements  of  Hirundines  and 
Swifts  in  Hertfordshire,  164. 

Harrison,  Dr.  James  M.,  Notes  on 
Purple  Heron  in  Sussex,  18  ; 
Continental  Robin  and  Ravens 
in  Worcestershire,  178. 

Harthan,  A.  J.,  Note  on  Pied 
Wagtails  feeding  young  on 
yellow  underwing  moths,  87. 

Hartley,  P.  H.  T.,  The  sexual 
displays  of  Swallows,  256. 

Hawfinches  and  Cherries,  220. 

Hawk,  Sparrow-,  preying  on 
Kestrel,  21. 

Hawke,  E.  L.,  The  winter  weather 
°f  I939'4°  in  the  British  Isles, 
121,  142. 

Heron,  Recovery  of  marked,  39, 
174  ; Nest  amongst  reeds  in 
Lincolnshire,  94  ; Index  of 
Population  1940,  189. 

, Purple,  in  Sussex,  18. 

Hewitt,  S.  P.,  see  Graham,  C.  S. 

hiaticula,  Charadrius  h.,  see  Plover, 
Ringed. 

Hirundines,  Movements  of,  in 
Hertfordshire,  164. 

hirundo,  Sterna  h.,  see  Tern, 
Common. 

hispanica,  Qsnanthe,  see  Wheatear, 
Black-eared. 

Hollom,  P.  A.  D.,  Note  on 
Crossbills  with  Brood  building 
second  nest  in  Surrey,  86  ; 
Additions  to  Report  on  Black- 
headed Gull  Colonies,  93. 

Howard,  Henry  Eliot,  Obituary 
of,  195- 

hyemalis,  Clangula,  see  Duck,  Long- 
tailed. 

hyperboreus,  Larus,  see  Gull, 
Glaucous. 

hypoleucos,  Actitis,  see  Sandpiper, 
Common. 


Ibis,  Glossy,  in  Scilly  Isles,  181. 
ignicapillus,  Regulus  i.,  see  Fire- 
crest. 

Ingram,  Collingwood,  Note  on 
Hawfinches  and  Cherries,  220. 
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Ingram,  Geoffrey  C.  S.,  Note  on 
Red-crested  Pochards  in 
Glamorgan,  200. 

interferes,  Arenaria  i.,  see  Turnstone. 


Johnston,  F.  J.  and  Oldfield, 
A.  G.,  Note  on  male  Blackbird 
killing  another,  261. 


Kestrel,  Recovery  of  marked,  39. 

Kirkman,  F.  B.,  The  Inner  Terri- 
tory of  the  Black-headed  Gull, 
100. 

Kite  in  Inverness  and  Anglesey,  222. 

Kittiwake,  Recovery  of  marked,  64, 
177  ; Breeding  status  of,  in 
S.  Devon,  112. 

kleinschmidti,  Parus  a.,  see  Tit, 
Willow-. 

Knowles,  Richard  E.,  Note  on 
Records  of  the  Kite  in  Inverness 
and  Anglesey,  222. 

Lack,  David,  Note  on  Sexual 
chasing  in  Wigeon,  47  ; Pairing 
behaviour  in  Black-headed 
Gulls,  69  ; Habitat  Selection 
and  Speciation  in  Birds,  80  ; 
Notes  on  Territory,  Fighting 
and  Display  in  the  Chaffinch, 
216. 

Lapwing,  Recovery  of  marked,  61, 
175  ; Threat  and  “ Injury- 
Feigning  ” Display  of,  138. 

Leach,  Miss  E.  P.,  Recovery  of 
Marked  Birds,  36,  61  ; Note 
on  Redwings  wintering  in 
widely  separated  areas  in 
successive  years,  243. 

leucorodia,  Platalea  l.,  see  Spoonbill. 

leucorrhoa,  Oceanodroma  /.,  see 
Petrel,  Leach’s  Fork-tailed. 

limosa,  Limosa  l.,  see  Godwit, 
Black-tailed. 

Lister,  M.  D.,  Development  of  the 
Song  in  young  Chaffinches,  156. 

Lloyd,  Bertram,  Notes  on  Willow- 
Tit  in  Pembrokeshire,  220  ; 
Little  Stints  in  Pembrokeshire 
in  winter,  263. 

Lodge,  J.,  Note  on  Song  of  the 
Spotted  Flycatcher,  135. 

Lowe,  Dr.  Percy  R.,  Henry  Eliot 
Howard  : An  Appreciation,  195. 


Maclaren,  P.  I.  R.,  Note  on 
Spoonbills  wintering  in  Corn- 
wall, 67. 

— — , , see  Arnold,  E.  L. 

Macpherson,  A.  Holte,  Notes  on 
Black  Redstart  breeding  in 
Inner  London,  46 ; Black 
Redstarts  in  Inner  London, 
136  ; Birds  of  Inner  London, 
236. 


macrura,  Sterna,  see  Tern,  Arctic. 
McWilliam,  Rev.  J.  M.,  Letter  on 
the  Relation  of  the  Short-eared 
Owl  to  the  common  vole,  203. 
Mallard,  Recovery  of  marked,  39  ; 
Ducklings’  descent  from  nest 
in  tree,  47. 

Mannering,  Guy,  Note  on  Caspian 
Tern  in  Kent,  223. 
marinus,  Larus,  see  Gull,  Great 
Black-backed. 

Marked  Birds,  Recovery  of,  36,  61, 
172. 

Martin,  House-,  rebuilding  broken 
nest  and  feeding  young,  87. 
Matheson,  Colin,  Seventeenth- 
Century  “ Poultry,”  259. 
megarhyncha,  Luscinia  m.,  see 
Nightingale. 

Meiklejohn,  Col.  R.  F.,  Note  on 
Colonial  breeding  of  Great 
Crested  Grebe  in  Estonia  and 
Switzerland,  20. 

melanotos,  Calidris,  see  Sandpiper, 
American  Pectoral. 
melophilus,  Erithacus  r.,  see  Robin. 
merganser,  Mergus  m.,  see  Goos- 
ander. 

Merlin,  Recovery  of  marked,  174. 
merula,  Turdus  m.,  see  Blackbird. 
milvus,  Milvus,  see  Kite. 
minor,  Lanius,  see  Shrike,  Lesser 
Grey. 

minuta,  Calidris,  see  Stint,  Little. 
minutus,  Larus,  see  Gull,  Little. 
mollissima,  Somateria  m.,  see  Eider, 
Common. 

Molteno,  Ian,  Note  on  Wood- 
Sandpiper  in  Inverness-shire, 
68. 

ymontanus,  Passer,  see  Sparrow, 
Tree-. 

montifringilla,  Fringilla,  see  Bramb- 
ling. 
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Moorhen,  Actions  under  water,  20, 
21  ; attacking  Common  Sand- 
piper, 223. 

morinellus,  Eudromias,  see  Dotterel. 

Morley,  Miss  Averil,  Note  on 
Courtship  action  of  male 
Meadow-Pipit,  65. 

musicus,  Turdus,  see  Redwing. 

Musselwhite,  D.  W.,  see  | 
Nethersole-Thompson,  D. 


Nest-Sanitation,  206,  226,  250. 

Nethersole-Thompson,  C.  and  D., 
Notes  on  Display  of  Meadow- 
Pipit,  108  ; Display  of  the 
Hooded  Crow,  135  ; Display  of 
the  Swallow,  137. 

Nethersole-Thompson,  D.,  Notes 
on  Display  of  Teal,  1 10  ; 
Threat-Display  of  Common 
Curlew,  hi  ; Threat  and 
“ Injury-Feigning  ” Display  of  1 
Lapwing,  138. 

Nethersole-Thompson,  D.,  and 
Musselwhite,  D.  W.,  Notes  on 
male  Rook  incubating,  44  ; 
Display  of  Starlings,  44. 

Nicholson,  E.  M.,  and  Fisher,  J., 

A Bird  Census  of  St.  Kilda, 
1939,  29- 

Nightingale  singing  from  consider- 
able height  in  tree,  70. 

Nightjar,  Recovery  of  marked,  39. 

nigra,  Melanitta  n.,  see  Scoter, 
Common. 

nisus,  Accipiter  n.,  see  Hawk, 
Sparrow-. 


Obituaries  : — 

Commander  R.  R.  Graham, 
D.S.O.,  R.N.,  15. 

Miss  E.  L.  Turner,  85. 

Henry  Eliot  Howard,  195. 
Claud  Buchanan  Ticehurst,23g. 
Oliver  Vernon  Aplin,  242. 
obscurus,  Parus  c.,  see  Tit,  Blue. 
occidcntalis,  Hcematopus  0.,  see 
Oyster-catcher. 

cenanthe,  CEnanthe  as.,  see  Wheatear. 
cenas,  Columba,  see  Dove,  Stock-. 


Oldfield,  A.  G.,  see  Johnston,  F.J. 

Oldham,  Charles,  Note  on  Lesser 
Grey  Shrike  in  Hertfordshire, 
17-  * 

Osprey  seen  in  Yorkshire,  69  ; at 
Loch  an  Eilein,  179  ; in 
Surrey,  200. 

ostralegus,  Hcematopus,  see  Oyster- 
catcher. 

Owen,  J.  H.,  Birds  brooding  on 
empty  nests,  105. 

Owl,  Little,  preying  on  birds,  18. 

, Short-eared,  relation  to  the 

common  vole,  203. 

Oyster-catcher,  Specialized  feeding- 
habits  of,  26  ; Recovery  of 
marked,  61  ; Feeding-habits  of, 
hi  ; breeding  inland  in  Nor- 
folk, 201. 


palumbus,  Columba  p.,  see  Pigeon, 
Wood-. 

penelope,  Anas,  see  Wigeon. 

Perrott,  Mrs.  C.  L.  E.,  Selection 
of  British  Birds,  Letter  on,  96. 

Petrel,  Leach’s  Fork-tailed,  British 
Breeding  Status  of,  50. 

petrosus,  Anthus  s.,  see  Pipit,  Rock-. 

Pheasant,  “ Ladybirds  ” in  crop  of, 
in  winter,  245. 

phcenicurus,  Phcenicurus  ph.,  see 
Redstart. 

Pigeon,  Wood-,  four  in  one  nest; 
21  ; Recovery  of  marked,  175  ; 
“Cooing”  while  on  the  ground, 
263. 

Pintail,  Recovery  of  marked,  41  ; 
breeding  in  Yorkshire, " 69  ; 
breeding  in  Lincolnshire,  88  ; 
in  Lanarkshire,  244. 

Pipit,  Meadow-,  Recovery  of 
marked,  37  ; Courtship  action 
of  male,  65  ; Display  of,  108. 

, Richard’s,  Supposed,  in  Isle 

of  Wight,  proved  to  be  a 
Sky-Lark,  245. 

, Rock-,  Fecundity  of  the,  162. 

, Tree-,  " Injury-feigning  ” by, 

65- 

, Water-,  in  Yorkshire,  69  ; in 

Gloucestershire,  220. 

platyrhyncha,  Anas  p.,  see  Mallard. 
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Plover,  Golden,  Recovery  of  marked, 
61. 

, Kentish,  in  Worcestershire, 

90. 

, Ringed,  in  Inner  London,  236. 

Pochard,  Red-crested,  in  Glamor- 
gan, 200, 261 . 

porzana,  Porzana,  see  Crake, 
Spotted. 

Poultry,”  Seventeenth-Century, 
259- 

pratensis,  Anthus,  see  Pipit,  j 
Meadow-. 

Puffin,  Recovery  of  marked,  64. 

puffinus,  Puffinus  p.,  see  Shearwater, 
Manx. 

pugnax,  Philomachus,  see  Ruff. 

purpurea,  Ardea  p.,  see  Heron, 
Purple. 

querquedula,  Anas,  see  Garganey. 


Quillin,  H.  A.,  Cowin,  W.  S.,  and 
Williamson,  Kenneth,  Note 
on  the  Fecundity  of  the  Rock- 
Pipit,  162. 


Rail,  Land-,  Observations  on,  94  ; 
Recovery  of  marked,  177. 

Rankin,  M.  Neal,  and  Rankin, 
Denis  H.,  Additional  Notes  on 
Roosting  Habits  of  Tree- 
Creeper,  56. 

Raven,  Recovery  of  marked,  172  ; 
in  Worcestershire,  178. 

Rayfield,  P.  A.,  Notes  on  breeding 
of  Black  Redstarts  in  Kent, 
186. 

Razorbill,  Recovery  of  marked, 
64,  177  ; Breeding  status  of,  in 
S.  Devon,  112. 

Redshank,  Recovery  of  marked,  62. 

, Spotted,  in  Cheshire,  16; 

in  Orkney,  263  ; in  Stafford- 
264. 

Redstart,  Recovery  of  marked,  38. 

■ — , Black,  breeding  in  Inner 
London,  46  ; in  Inner  London, 
136  ; in  Herefordshire,  164  ; 
breeding  in  Kent,  186  ; prob- 
ably breeding  in  Suffolk,  201. 


Redwings  wintering  in  widely 

separated  areas  in  successive 

years,  243. 

Reviews  : — 

Status  and  Distribution  of  Wild 
Geese  and  Wild  Duck  in 
Scotland,  22,  48. 

Bird  Reserves,  23. 

Adaptive  Coloration  in  Animals, 
70. 

The  Birds  of  Monmouthshire, 

71- 

Hand  List  of  the  Birds  of  the 
Marlborough  District,  71. 

A Survey  of  Rookeries  in  the 
Shrewsbury  District,  72. 

Report  of  the  Oxford  Ornitho- 
logical Society  on  the  Birds 
of  Oxfordshire,  Berkshire 
and  Buckinghamshire,  1939, 

72- 

Transactions  of  the  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  Naturalists’ 
Society  for  1939,  72. 

Report  of  the  Cambridge  Bird 
Club,  1939,  72. 

Intimate  Sketches  from  Bird 
Life,  94. 

Report  of  Birmingham  Bird 
Club,  1939,  95. 

The  Hastings  and  East  Sussex 
Naturalist,  Vol.  VI,  No.  1, 
95- 

Report  on  Somerset  Birds, 
1939,  95- 

Skokholm  Bird  Observatory, 
Report  of  1939,  95. 

Report  on  Birds  Observed  in 
Hertfordshii e in  1938,  96. 

Islands  Years,  114. 

London  Bird  Report  for  1939, 
US- 

Ornithological  Report  of  the 
County  of  Hampshire,  1939, 
115- 

South-Eastern  Bird  Report. 
Being  an  account  of  Bird- 
Life  in  Hampshire,  Kent, 
Surrey  and  Sussex  during 
1939,  116. 

A Waterhen’s  Worlds,  140. 

Courtship  and  Display  among 
Birds,  202. 
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Reviews — ( continued ) : — 

Weather  Conditions  related  to 
an  Invasion  of  Waxwings 
(Abstract  : Proc.  Roy.  Soc. 
Edinb.,  Vol.  60),  202. 

Birds  of  the  Grey  Wind,  224. 
Lundy  : Isle  of  Puffins,  246. 
The  Truth  about  the  Cuckoo, 
247. 

ridibundus,  Larus  r.,  see  Gull, 
Black-headed. 

Ringrose,  Bernard  I.,  Note  on 
Brent  Geese  inland  in  Hamp- 
shire, 223. 

Riviere,  B.  B.,  Obituary  of  Miss 
E.  L.  Turner,  85  ; Notes  on 
House-Martinrebuildingbroken 
nest  and  feeding  young,  87  ; 
Moult  of  head  in  Sandwich 
Tern  in  Breeding-Season,  91. 

Robin,  Recovery  of  marked,  38. 

, Continental,  in  Worcester- 
shire, 178. 

Rook,  Male,  incubating,  44  ; Grey 
Squirrels  taking  young,  94. 

rubecula,  Erithacus  r.,  see  Robin, 
Continental. 

Ruff  in  Cheshire,  16  ; in  Lanark- 
shire, 1 14. 

rufina,  Netta,  see  Pochard,  Red- 
crested. 

rustica,  Hirundo  r.,  see  Swallow. 

rusticola,  Scolopax  r.,  see  Woodcock. 

Rutherford,  Mrs.  P.,  Note  on 
Lesser  Grey  Shrike  in  Hert- 
fordshire, 178. 

Ruttledge,  Major  Robert  F., 
Ornithological  notes  from 
Galway  and  Mayo,  198  ; Note 
on  Wood-Pigeon  " cooing  ” 
while  on  the  ground,  263. 


St.  Kilda,  Bird  Census  of,  1939,  29. 
Sandpiper,  American  Pectoral,  in 
Northamptonshire,  182,  223. 

, Common,  Moorhen  attacking, 

223. 

, Wood-, in  Cheshire,  16 ; in 

Inverness-shire,  68. 
sandvicensis , Sterna  s.,  see  Tern, 
Sandwich. 

Scilly  Isles,  Scarce  Birds  in,  181. 


Scoter,  Common,  in  London  in  July, 

68. 

! scoticus,  Parus  c.,  see  Tit,  Scottish 
Crested. 

Scroope,  C.  F.,  Notes  on  Little  Gull 
in  Co.  Dublin,  163  ; Chiffchaffs 
in  Co.  Cork  in  Winter,  221  ; 
Long-tailed  Ducks  in  Co.  Cork, 
223. 

Seath,  Ritchie,  Note  on  Breeding 
of  Lesser  Whitethroat  in  Mid- 
lothian, 67. 

Shag,  Recovery  of  marked,  43,  175. 

Shearwater,  Great,  in  Scilly  Isles, 
181. 

, Manx,  breeding  in  Co.  Down, 

19  ; Recovery  of  marked,  61. 

Shoveler,  Recovery  of  marked,  42. 

Shrike,  Lesser  Grey,  in  Hertford- 
shire, 17,  178. 

sibilatrix,  Phylloscopus,  see  Warbler, 
Wood-. 

Siskin  probably  breeding  in  York- 
shire, 69  ; breeding  in  Galway, 
198. 

Skua,  Great,  Recovery  of  marked, 
64. 

skua,  Stercorarius  s.,  see  Skua, 
Great. 

Smew  in  Lanarkshire,  244  ; in 
Glamorgan  and  its  dives,  261  ; 
at  Aberdeen,  262. 

Smith,  Stuart,  B.Sc.,  PhD.,  Some 
Notes  on  the  Scottish  Crested 
Tit,  166. 

Snipe,  Recovery  of  marked,  62,  176. 

Song  and  the  Breeding  Cycle,  A 
note  on,  12. 

Southern,  H.  N.,  Spring  Migration 
of  the  Wood-Warbler  over 
Europe,  74. 

Sparrow,  Tree-,  in  Aranmore,  Co. 
Donegal,  107  ; Status  of,  in 
Mayo  and  Galway,  198. 

spinoletta,  Anthus  s.,  see  Pipit, 
Water-. 

spinus,  Carduelis,  see  Siskin. 

Spoonbill  in  Dorsetshire,  21  ; winter- 
ing in  Cornwall,  67  ; in  Scilly 
Isles,  181  ; in  Mayo,  198. 

Squirrels,  Grey,  taking  young 
Rooks,  94. 

Starling,  Recovery  of  marked,  36, 
172  ; Display  of,  44. 

ste Haris,  Botaurus  s.,  see  Bittern. 

stellatus,  Colymbus,  see  Diver,  Red- 
throated. 
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Stint,  Little,  in  Pembrokeshire  and 
Somerset  in  winter,  263. 

striata,  Muscicapa  s.,  see  Flycatcher, 
Spotted. 

Sutcliffe,  James  W.,  see  Fisher 
R.  H. 

Swallow,  Recovery  of  marked,  38, 
173  ; Building  on  face  of  wall, 
70  ; Bird  of  first  brood  assisting 
to  feed  second  brood,  179,  221  ; 
Sexual  displays  of,  256. 

Swan,  Bewick’s,  in  Somerset  and 
Lancashire,  264. 

Swift,  Movements  of,  in  Hertford- 
shire, 164  ; Recovery  of  marked, 
173- 


Teal,  Recovery  of  marked,  40,  174  ; 
Display  of,  1 10. 

Tern,  Arctic,  Recovery  of  marked, 
176 

, Caspian,  ringed  in  U.S.A. 

found  in  Yorkshire,  184  ; in 
Kent,  223  ; in  Yorkshire,  223. 

, Common,  Recovery  of 

marked,  176. 

, Little,  Recovery  of  marked, 

176  ; breeding  on  Achill,  201. 

, Roseate,  in  Donegal,  245. 

, Sandwich,  Recovery  of 

marked,  63,  176;  Moult  of 
head  of,  in  Breeding-season, 
91  ; in  Hertfordshire,  140  ; New 
colonies  in  Mayo  and  Galway, 
199. 

— - — , Whiskered,  seen  in  Norfolk, 
72. 

Tetley,  H.,  Note  on  Little  Stint  in 
Somerset  in  winter,  263. 

tetrax,  Otis,  see  Bustard,  Little. 

Thrush,  British  Song-,  Recovery  of 
marked,  37,  173. 

Ticehurst,  Dr.  Claud  B.,  Notes 
on  Moorhen’s  action  under 
water,  20  ; Further  notes  on 
the  Birds  of  Achill  Island,  161  ; 
Obituary  of,  239. 

Ticehurst,  Dr.  N.  F.,  and 
Witherby,  H.  F.,  Report  on 
the  effect  01  the  severe  winter 
of  1939-40  on  Bird-Life  in  the 
British  Isles,  118,  142. 

innunculus,  Falco  t.,  see  Kestrel. 


Tit,  Blue,  Recovery  of  marked,  37. 

, Marsh-,  Curious  behaviour  of, 

45- 

, Scottish  Crested,  Some  notes 

on,  166. 

, Willow-,  in  Pembrokeshire, 

220,  246. 

Traill-Clouston,  Mrs.  M.,  Note 
on  Spotted  Redshanks  in 
Orkney. 

tridactyla,  Rissa  t.,  see  Kittiwake. 

tristis,  Phylloscopus  c.,  see  Chiff chaff , 
Siberian. 

trivialis,  Anthus  l.,  see  Pipit,  Tree-. 

trochilus,  Phylloscopus  t.,  see 
Warbler,  Willow-. 

Tucker,  B.  W.,  as  Assistant  Editor, 
1 ; Note  on  American  Pectoral 
Sandpiper  in  Northampton- 
shire, 182  ; Nest-Sanitation, 
206,  226,  250  ; Obituary  of 
Oliver  Vernon  Aplin,  242  ; Note 
on  Roseate  Terns  in  Donegal, 
245- 

Turner,  Miss  E.  L.,  Obituary  of, 
85- 

Turnstone  in  Cheshire,  16;  Special- 
ized feeding-habits  of,  26,  in. 


urbica,  Delichon  u.,  see  Martin, 
House-. 


vanellus,  Vanellus,  see  Lapwing. 
vespertinus,  Falco,  see  Falcon,  Red- 
footed. 

vidalii,  Athene,  n.,  see  Owl,  Little. 
vulgaris,  Sturnus  v.,  see  Starling. 


Wagtail,  Pied,  Recovery  of  marked, 
37  ; Feeding  young  on  yellow 
underwing  moths,  87. 

, White,  early  in  Somerset,  48. 

Walpole-Bond,  John,  Note  on 
Probable  Siberian  Chiffchaff  in 
Sussex,  136. 
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Warbler,  Willow-,  with  Chiffchaff- 
like  Notes  in  Song,  65  ; 
Recovery  of  marked,  173. 

, Wood-,  Spring  migration  of, 

over  Europe,  74. 

Warburg,  G.  O.,  Note  on  Song  of 
female  Chaffinch,  261. 

Wheatear,  Recovery  of  marked, 
173- 

, Black-eared,  seen  in  Lan- 
cashire, 109. 

Whistler,  Hugh,  Obituary  of 
Dr.  Claud  B.  Ticehurst,  239. 

White,  W.  Walmesley,  Notes  on 
Breeding  Status  of  Kittiwake, 
Razorbill  and  Guillemot  in 
S.  Devon,  112  ; Bird  of  first 
brood  of  Swallow  assisting  to 
feed  second  brood,  179. 

Whitethroat,  Recovery  of  marked, 
37- 

, Lesser,  breeding  in  Midlothian, 

67. 

Wigeon,  Recovery  of  marked,  41, 
174  ; Sexual  chasing  in,  47  ; 
breeding  in  Yorkshire,  68. 

Williamson,  Kenneth,  Note  on 
First  Brood  of  Swallow  assist- 
ing to  feed  Second  Brood,  221. 

, , see  Quillin,  H.  A. 


Winter  of  1939-40,  Report  on  the 
effect  of  the  severe,  on  Bird 
Life  in  the  British  Isles, 
118,  142;  Effect  of  severe 
weather,  48,  69. 

Witherby,  H.  F.,  Alterations  to 
the  British  List,  2 ; Note  on 
Caspian  Tern  ringed  in  U.S.A., 
found  in  Yorkshire,  184. 

, , see  Ticehurst,  Dr.  N.  F. 

Wood,  D.  J.,  Note  on  Avocets  in 
Dorset,  139. 

Wood,  K.  A.,  Note  on  Smews  at 
Aberdeen,  262. 

Woodcock,  Recovery  of  marked, 
62,  176. 


yarrellii,  Motacilla  a.,  see  Wagtail, 
Pied. 

Yeates,  G.  K.,  Some  Notes  on  the 
Bittern,  98. 

Yorkshire,  Birds  in,  in  1939,  69. 
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